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1 WAS well enough acquainted with the gene- 
ral character of mankind, and in particular with 
that of my own countrymen, to expect to be as 

much out of the minds of the tories during my 
. as if we had never lived and acted together. 


I ed on being forgot by them, and was far 
fr agining it poſſible that T ſhould be remem- 


d, only to be condemned louldly by one half 
of them, and to be oy cenſured by the greateſt 
part of the other half. As ſoon as I was ſeparated 

from the pretender and his intereſt, I declared my- 

ſelf to be ſo, and I gave directions for writing into 

England what T judged ſufficient to put my friends 
on their guard againſt any ſurpriſe concerning an 
event which it was their intereſt, as well as mine, 

that they ſhovld be very rightly informed about. 

As foon as the pretender's adherents began to 
clamor againſt me in this country, and to diſperſe 
| — their 
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I their ſcandal by circular letters every where elſe, 
| | Iz gave directions for writing into England again. 
$i Their groundleſs articles of accuſation were refut- 
=_ ed, and enough was ſaid to give my friends a ge- 
| WW neral idea of what had happened to me, and at leaſt 
= 
[ 
| 


to make them ſuſpend the fixing any opinion till 
ſuch time as I ſhould be able to write more fully 
HY and plainly to them myſelf. To condemn no per- 
ff fon unheardis a rule of natural equity, which we 
bl ſee rarely violated in Turky, or in the country 
19! where I am writing: that it would not be fo with 
10 me in Great Britain, I confeſs that I flattered my- * 
RA.” I dwelt ſecurely in this confidence, and gave 
| very little attention to any of thoſe ſcurrilous me- 
i To. thods which were taken, about this time, to blaſt 
þ my reputation. The event. of things has ſhewn, 
li that I truſted too much to my own innocence and 
” £ 
| | 7 


| | to the juſtice of my old friends. . 
\ . It was obvious, that the Chevalier and the Earl 5 
| of Mar hoped to load me with the imputation of 


_ treachery, incapacity, or neglect ; it was indifferent 

to them of which. If they could aſcribe to one of 
thoſe their not being ſupported from France, they 

imagined that they ſhould juſtify their precipitate 
flight from Scotland, which many of their taſteſt 


3 x pry exclaimed againſt ; and that they 1 
in 


* , n 
_ 
. N — 8 * 
- — 
r „ 


varniſh over that original capital fault, the 
the Highlanders together in arms at the tim 
the manner in which it was done. 
The Scotch, who fell at once from all che ſan- 
guineAapettations with which they had been ſooth- 
ed, and who found themſelves ere to deſpair, 
were eaſy to be incenſed : they had received no ſup- 
port whatever; and it was natural for them rather 
to believe, that they failed of this ſupport by my 
fault, than to imagine their general had preyailed 
on them to riſe in the very point of time when it 
Was impoſſible that ey ſhould be ſupported from 
France, 


Sales rr; 


_ 
wh 
Englilt : 
more, that my character ſhould continue doubtiul 
at beſt amongſt you, when thoſe who firſt propa- 
gated the ſlander are become aſhamed of railing 
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France, or from any other part of the world, 'The 


Duke of Ormond, who had been the bubble of his 
own popularity, was enough out of humor with the 


general turn of affairs to be eaſily ſet againſt any. 


particular man. The emiſſaries of this court, whoſe 
commiſhon was to amuſe, had impoſed upon him 
all along, and there were other buſy people wha 
thought to find their account in having him to 
themlelyes. I had never been in his ſecret whilſt 
we were in England together : and from his firſt. 

coming into France he was either prevailed upon 

by others, or, which I rather beliey e, he concur- 
red with others to keep me out of it. The perfeck 
| indifference I ſhewed whether I was in it or no, 
might carry him from Kling ſeparately, to act 
againſt me. 


The whole tribe of Iriſh and other Papiſts were 


ready. to ſeiſe the firſt opportunity of venting their 


ſpleen againſt a man, who had conſtantly avpided 


all intimacy with them; who acted in the ſame 


cauſe, but on a different principle, and who meant 


no one thing in the world lels than raiſing them 
to the advantages which they expected. 


That theſe ſeveral perſons, for the reaſons l have 
mentioned, ſhould join in a cry againſt me, is not 
aryellons : : the contrary would be ſo to a man 
News them as well as I do. But that the 
Tories ſhould ſerve as echoes to them, nay, 


without proof, and have dropped the clamor, this 
I own that I never expected, and I may be allowed 


to ſay, that as it is an extreme ſurpriſe, ſo it ſhall. 
be a leſſon to me. 


The whigs impeached and attainted me. ben 
went farther—at leaſt in my way of thinking that 
=P | 
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| ſtep was more cruel than all the others—by. a par- 
tial repreſentation of facts, and pieces of facts, put 
together as it beſt fuited their purpoſe, and pub- 


liſhed to the whole world, they did all that in them 
lay to expoſe me for a fool, and to brand me for 

2 knave. But then I had deferved this abundantly 
at their hands, according to the notions of party- 
_ Juſtice, The tories have not indeed impeached nor 
attainted me; but they have done, and are fill 
doing ſomething very like to that which I took 
worſe of the whigs, than the impeachment and at- 


tainder: and this, after I have ſhewn an inviolable 
attachment to the ſervice, and almoſt an implicit 
obedience to the.will of the party; when Jam ac- 
tually an out- law, deprived of my honors, ſtripped 
of my fortune, and cut off from my: _— and my 
country for their ſakes. 


S8ome of the perſons who have ſen me here; and f 
with whom TI have had the pleaſure to talk of you, 
may, perhaps, have told you, that far from being 


oppreſſed by that ſtorm of misfortunes in which I 
have been toſſed of late, I bear up againſt it with 
| firmneſs enough, and even with alacrity. It is true, 


I do ſo: but K is true likewiſe, that the laſt burſt 
of the cloud has gone near to overwhelm me. From 5 


our enemies we expect evil treatment of everuchyt, 
we are prepared for it, we are animated by it and 


we ſometimes triumph in it: but when our friends 


abandon us, when they wound us, and when they 
take, to do this, an occaſion where we ſtand the 


moſt in need of their ſupport, and have the beſt 


title to it, the firmeſt mind finds it hard to reſiſt. 


Nothing kept up my ſpirits when I was firſt re- 
duced to the very circumſtances I now deſcribe, ſo 
much as the conſideration of the delufions under 


which I knew that the tories lay, and the hopes I 
entertained of being able ſoon to open their eyes, 


and 
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and to juſtify my conduct. 1 expected that friend- 


ſhip, or if that principle failed, curioſity at leaſt 
would move the party to ſend over ſome perſon, 
from whoſe report they might have both fides o 


the queſtion laid before them. Though this expec- 
tation be founded in reaſon, and you want to be 
informed at leaſt as much as I do to be juſtified, yet 
I have hitherto flattered myſelf with it in vain. To 
repair this misfortune, therefore, as far as lies in my 


power, I refolve to put into writing the {um of what 


1 ſhould have faid in that caſe; theſe papers ſhall. 
lie by me till time and accidents produce tome oc- 
caſion of communicating them to you. The true 
occaſion of doing it, with advantage to the party, 
will probably be loſt : but they will remain a mon- 
ment of my juſtification to poſterity. At worſt, if 
even this fails me, I am ſure of one ſatisfaction in 
_ writing them; the fſatisfattion of unburdening my 
mind to a friend, and of ſtating before an equitable 
judge the account, as I apprehend it to ſtand, be- 


tween the tories and myſelf. © Quantam humano 


s concilio efficere potui, circumſpectis rebus meis 
omnibus, rationibuſque ſubductis, ſummam feci 


cogitationum mearum omnium, n tibi ſi po- 
* tero breyiter exponam.“ 


It is neceſſary to my deſign that I call to your mind 


the ſtate of affairs in Britain from the latter part of 

the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, to the 
beginning of the year one thouſand feven hundred 
and fifteen, about which time we parted. I go no 
farther back, becauſe the part which I acted before 
that time, in the firſt eſſays J made in public affairs, 
was the part of a tory, and ſo far of a piece with that 


which I acted afterwards. Beſides, the things which 
preceded this ſpace of time had no immediate in- 
fluence on thofe which happened fince that time ; 
whereas the ſtrange events which we have ſeen tail 


out in the king's * were . in a great men- 


ſure, 


” _ 
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ſure to what was done, or neglected to be done, f in 
the laſt four years of the queen's. The memory of 
theſe events being freſh, I "ſhall dwelb as little as poſ- 


ſible upon them. It will be ſufficient that I make 
a rough ſketch of the face of the court, and of the 
conduct of the ſeveral parties during that time. Your 
memory will ſoon furniſh the colors which I hall 
omit to lay, and finiſh up the picture. 
From the time at which I left Britain I had not | 
the advantage of acting under the eyes of the party 
which I ſerved, nor of being able from time to time 
to appeal to their judgment. The groſs of what haps 
|  pened has appeared, but the particular ſteps which 
led to thoſe events have been either concealed or miſ- 
repreſented. . Concealed from the nature of them, or 
miſrepreſented by thoſe with whom I never agreed 
perfectly, except in thinking that they and I-were ex- 
tremely unfit to continue embarked in the ſame bot- 
tom together. It will, therefore, be proper to de- 
ſcend, under this head, to a more particular relation. 
In the ſummer of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ten, the queen was prevailed upon to change 
her parliament and her miniſtry. The ee eee 
the Earl of Oxford might facilitate the means, . 
Violent proſecution. of Sacheverel, and other unpo- 
pular meaſures might create che oecafion, and en- 


courage her in the reſolution: but the true origi- 


nal cauſe was the perſonal ill uſage which ſhe receiv- 
ed in her private life, and in ſome trifling inſtances 
of the exerciſe of her power; for indulgence in 
which ſhe would certainly have left the reins of 
government in thoſe hands, which had held them 45 

ever ſince her acceſſion to the throne. ee 
I am afraid that we came to court in the 8 15 
diſpoſitions as all parties have done; that the prin- 


cipal ſpring of our adions was to have the govern- 


ment of the ſtate in our Names 3 3 that our principal 


2 views 


F 
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views were the conſervation of this power, great 


employments to ourſelves, and great opportunities 
of rewarding thoſe who had helped to raiſe us, and 
of hurting thoſe who ſtood in oppoſition to us. It 
is however true, that with theſe conſiderations of 
private and party intereſt, there were others inter- 
mingled which had for their object the public good 
of the nation, at leaſt what we took to be ſuch. 


We looked on the political principles which had 


generally prevailed in our government from the 
revolution, in one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- 
eight, to be deſtructive of our true intereſt, to have 
mingled us too much in the affairs of the conti- 
nent, to tend to the impoveriſhing our people, and 


to the looſening the bands of our conſtitution in 


church and ſtate. We ſuppoſed the tory party to 
be the bulk of the landed intereſt, and to have no 
contrary inffuence blended into its compoſition. 
We ſuppoſed the whigs to be the remains of a 
party, formed againſt the ill deſigns of the court 
under King Charles the Second, nurſed up into 
ſtrength and applied to contrary uſes by King il. 
liam the Third, and yet ſtill ſo weak as to lean for 


ſupport on the Preſbyterians' and the other ſecta- 
ries, on the bank and the other corporations, on the 


Dutch and the other allies. From hence we judged 
It to follow, that they had been forced, and muſt con- 

tinue ſo, to render the national intereſt ſubſervient 

to the intereſt of thoſe who lent them an additional 


ſtrength, without which they could never be the pre- 
valent party. The view, therefore, of eee, { 


us who thought in this manner, was to improve t 


queen's favor, to break the body of the whigs; to ren- 
der their ſupports uſeleſs to them, and to fill the em- 


ployments of the kingdom down to the meaneſt 


with tories. We imagined that ſuch meaſures, 
joined to the advantages of our numbers and our 
property, would ſecure us againſt all attempts dur- 
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ing her reign ; and that we ſhould foon become too 


conſiderable, not to make our terms in all events 


which might happen afterwards: concerning which, 

to ſpeak truly, I believe few or none of us had any 

very ſettled reſolution. 

In order to bring theſe purpoſea 8 I verily 
; think that the perſecution of Diſſenters entered into 
no man's head. By the bills for preventing occaſion- 

al conformity and the growth of ſchiſmꝭ it was hoped 

that their ſting would be taken away. Theſe bills 


were thought neceſſary for our party intereſt, and 
belides were deemed neither unreaſonable nor un- 


Jult. The good of ſociety may require that no 
perſon ſhould be deprived of the protection of the 
government on account of his opinions in religious 
matters, but it does not follow trom hence that men 


dought to be truſted in any degree with the preſerva- 


tion of the eſtabliſhment, who muſt, to be con- 
| ſiſtent with their principles, endeavor the ſubverfion 
of what is eſtabliſhed. An indulgence to conſci- 
_ ences, which the prejudice of education and long 
habits have rendered ſcrupulous, may be agreeable 
to the rules of good policy and of humanity : yet 
will it hardly follow from hence, that a government 
is under any obligation to indulge a tenderneſs of 
_ conſcience to come; or to connive at the propagat- 
ing of thele prejugices, and at the forming of theſe 
| habits. The evil effect is without remedy, and may 
therefore deſerve indulgence ; but the evil cauſe is 
to be prevented, and can therefore be intitled to 


none. Beſides this, the bills I am ſpeaking of, rather 


than to enact any thing new, ſeemed only to enforc * 


the obſervation of antient laws; which had been 


judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of the church and 5 
ſtate, at a time when the memory of the ruin of 
both, and of the hands by which that ruin had been 
wrought, was freſh in the minds of men. 

The bank, the Eaſt-India Company, and in gene- 
ral the monied intereſt, had certainly nothing to 


appre- 
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2 pprehend like what they feared, or affected to fear, 


alt the tories, an entire ſubyerſion of their pro- 


perty. Multitudes of our own party would have been 
wounded by ſuch a blow. The intention of thoſe, 


who were the warmeſt, ſeemed to me to go no farther 


than reſtraining their influence on the legiſlature, and 
on matters of ſtate; and finding at a proper ſeaſon 
means to make them contribute to the ſupport and 
eaſe of a government, under which age enjoyed 
of their 
fellow. ſubjects. The miſchievous conſequence which 
had been a and foretold too, at the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of thoſe corporations, appeared viſibly. The 
country gentlemen were vexed, put to great ex- 
pences, and even baffled by them in their elections: 
and among the members of every parliament num- 
bers were immediately or indirectly under their in- 
| fluence. The bank had been extravagant enough to 
pull off the maſk, and when the queen ſeemed to in- 
tend a change in her miniſtry, they had deputed 
| ſome of their members to repreſent againſt it. But 
that which touched ſenſibly, even thoſe who were 
burt little affected by other conſiderations, was the 
prodigious inequality between the condition of the 
monied men and of the reſt of the nation. The pro- 
prietor of the land, and the merchant who 3 
riches home by the returns of foreign trade, had 
during two wars bore the whole immenſe load of the 
national expences; whilſt the lender of money, Who 
added nothing to the common ſtock, throve by the 


public calamity, and contributed not a mite to the 
public charge. | 


advantages ſo much greater than the re 


As to the allies, I ſaw no difference of Fo 


among all thoſe who came to the head of affairs at 
this time, Such of the tories as were in the ſyſtem 


above-mentioned, ſuch of them as deſerted ſoon after 


from us, and ſuch of the whigs as had upon this oc- 


caſion deſerted to us, ſeemed equally convinced of 


the uprealogablencls and even of the impoſſibility of 


conti- 


— — 
— 
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| continuing the war on the ſame diſproportionate foot. I 
1 Their univerſal ſenſe was that we had taken, except 4 
1 the part of the States General, the whole burden of 4 
Ut! the war upon us, and even a proportion of this; C 
Wil! while the entire advantage was to accrue to other? 
Wt that this had appeared very groſsly in one thouſand = 
LE | | k. 
i 3 ſeven hundred and nine, and one thouſand ſeven nun-. 
ih | dred and ten, when preliminaries were inſiſted upon, 
=_—_ which contained all that the allies, giving the greateſt  * 
; looſe to their wiſhes, could defire, and little or no 
4! | thing on the behalf of Great-Britain : that the war, 
i | which had been begun for the ſecurity of the allies, Þ} 
Wl | was continued for their grandeur ; that the ends pro; 
| | poſed when we engaged in it might have been an- q 
11.188 ſwered long before, and therefore that the firſt fa- 4 
M vorable occaſion ought to be ſeized of making peace; 3 
l VPhich we thought to be the intereſt of our country, I 
| and which appeared to all mankind, as well as to us, | 4 
Wl | to be that of our party. Ss : 5 
alt | _ Theſe were in general the-views of the tories, and F 
for the part I ated in the proſecution of them, as 
| 0 Thus well as of all the meaſures acceſſory to them, 0 
. appeal to mankind. To thoſe who had the oppor- 4 
aq | tunity of looking behind the curtain I may likewiſe _ a 
1 appeal for the difficulties which lay in my way, and 5 
i | for the particular diſcouragements which I met with. 


Aprincipal load of parliamentary and foreign affairs, 
in their ordinary courſe, lay upon me: the whole 


| 
Ii | Negotiation of the peace and of the troubleſome in- 
| 5 wens ſteps preliminary to it, as far as they could 
be tranſacted at home, were thrown upon me. I 
|| continued in the Hauſe of Commons during that im- 
pPeortant ſeſſion which preceded the peace; and which, 
IN)! | dy the ſpirit ſhewn through the whole courſe of it, 


aa by the reſolutions taken in it, rendered the con- 
cluſion of the treaties practicable. After this I was 
| dragged into the Houſe of Lords in ſuch a manner, 
as to make my promotion a puniſhment, not a reward. 

| _ and was there left to defend the treatier dimoſt _ 
| t 
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It would not have been hard to have forced =_ 
Earl of Oxford to uſe me better. His good intenti- 


ons began to be very much doubted of : the truth 


is, no opinion of his ſincerity had ever taken root 


in the party; and which was worſe, perhaps, for 
a man in his ſtation, the opinion of his capacity 
began to fall apace. He was ſo hard puſhed in the 
Houſe of Lords in the beginning of one thouſand 
| ſeven hundred and twelve, that he had been forc- 
ed, in the middle of the ſeſſion, to perſuade the 


queen to make a promotion of twelve peers at once; 


Which was an unprecedented and invidious mea- 
ſure, to be excuſed by nothing but the neceſlity, 
and hardly by that. In the Houſe of Commons his 
credit was low, and my reputation very high. You 
know the nature of that aſſembly: they grow, 
like hounds, fond of the man who ſhews them 
game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to be en- 
couraged. The thread of the negotiations, which 
could not ſtand ſtill a moment without going back, 
was in my hands: and before another man could 
have made himſelf maſter of the buſineſs, much 


time would have been loſt, and great inconvenien- 


cies would have followed. Some, who oppoſed the 
court ſoon after, began to waver then: and if 1 
had not wanted the inclination, I ſhould have want⸗ 
ed no help to do miſchief. I knew the way of quit- 
ting my employments and of retiring from court 
when the ſervice of my party required it: but I | 
could not bring myſelf up to that reſolution, when 
the conſequence of it muſt have been the breaking 
my party, and the diſtreſs of the public affairs. E. 
thought my miſtreſs treated me ill, but the fenſe of 
that duty which I owed her came in aid of other 
_ conſiderations, and preymled over my reſemtment. 


Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are ſo much out. of 


faſhion, that a man who avows them is in danger 
of paſling for a bubble in the world: yet they were, 
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in the oonfantiure I ſpeak of, the true motives 


of my conduct, and you ſaw me go on as chear- 
fully in the troubleſome and dangerous work aſſi 
ed me, as if I had been under the utmoſt ie 


tion. I began, indeed, in my heart, to renounce 


the friendſſiip, which till that time I had preſerved 
inviolable for Oxford. I was not aware of all his 
treachery, nor of the baſe and little means which 
he employed then, and continued to employ after- 
_ wards, to ruin me in the opinion of the queen and 
every where elſe. I ſaw, however, that he had no 
friendſhip for any body, and that with reſpect to 
me, inſtead of having the ability to render that 
merit which I endeavoured to acquire an addition 
of ſtrength to himſelf, it became the object of his 
Jealouſy, and a reaſon for undermining me. In 
this temper of mind I went on, till the great work 
of the peace was conſummated, and the treaty ſign- 
ea at Utrecht: after which a new and more me- 
lancholly ſcene for the party, as well as for me, 
opened itſelf. 


J am far from thinking the treaties, or the nego- 


D tiations which led to them, exempt from faults. 
Many were made no doubt in both, by thoſe who 
were concerned in them, by myſelf in the firſt 
place: and many were owing purely to the oppoſi- 
tion they met with in every ſtep of their progrels. 


I never look back on this great event, paſſed as it 


is, without a ſecret emotion of mind, when I com- 


pare the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, and the im- 


portanee of its ſucceſs, with the means employed to 
bring it about, and with thoſe which were employ- 
. ed to traverſe it. To adjuſt the pretenſions and to 
ſettle the intereſts of ſo many princes and ſtates, as 
were engaged in the late war, would appear, when 
conſidered ſimply and without any adventitious dif- 


ficulty, a work of prodigious extent. But this was 


not all, Each of our allies thought himſelf entitul- 


ed to raiſe his demands to the moſt extravagant 
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| height, They had been encouraged to this, firſt, by 
the engagements which we had entered into with ſe⸗ 
veral of them ; ; with ſome to draw them into the 
war, with others to prevail on them to continue it; 
and ſecondly, by the manner in which we had treat- 
ed with France in ſeventeen hundred nine and ten, 
Thoſe who intended to tie the knot of the war as 
hard, and to render the coming at a peace as im- 
practicable as they could, had found no method ſo 
_ effeQual as that of leaving every one at liberty to 
inſiſt on all he could think of, and leaving them- 
ſelves at liberty, even if theſe conceſſions ſhould be 
made, to break the treaty by ulterior demands. 
That this was the ſecret, I can make no doubt after 


85 the confeſſion of one of the + plenipotentiaries who 


tranſacted theſe matters, and who communicated to 
me and to two others of the queen's miniſters an 
inſtance of the Duke of Marlborough's management 
at a critical moment, when the French kt 4 at 

Gertrudenberg ſeemed inclinable to come into an 
expedient for explaining the thirty-ſeventh article 

of the preliminaries, which could not have been re- 
fuſed. Certain it is, that the king of France was at 
that time in earneſt to execute the article of Philip's 
abdication : and therefore the expedients for adjuſt- 
ing what related to this article would eaſily W e 
have been found, if on our part there had been a 
real intention of concluding. But there was no ſuch 

Intention ; and the plan of thoſe who meant to pro- 
long the war was eſtabliſhed among the allies, as 
the plan which ought to be followed whenever a 
peace came to be treated. The allies imagined, that 
they had a right to obtain at leaſt every thing which 
had been demanded for them reſpectively : and it 
was viſible that nothing leſs would content them. 
Theſe conſiderations ſet the vaſtneſs of the under- 
taking in a ſufficient light. 
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The. importance of ſucceeding, in the work of 
the peace, was equally great to Europe, to our 
country, to our party, to our perſons, to the pre- 
ſent age, and to future generations. But I need not 
take pains to prove what no man will deny. The 
means employed to bring it about were in no degree 
proportionable. A few men, ſome of whom had 
never been concerned in buſineſs of this kind before, 
and moſt of whom put their hands for a long time 

to it faintly and timorouſly, were the inſtruments of 

it. The miniſter who was at their head ſhewed him- 

ſelf every day incapable of that attention, that me- 
thod, that comprehenſion of different matters, which 
the firſt poſt in ſuch a government as ours requires 

in quiet times. He was the firſt ſpring of all our mo- 

tion by his credit with the queen, and his concur- 
rence was neceſſary to every thing we did by his rank 


in the ſtate: and yet this man ſeemed to be ſome- _ 


times aſleep, and ſometimes at play. He negleQed 


the thread of buſineſs, which was carried on for 
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this reaſon with leſs diſpatch and leſs advantage i in 
the proper channels, and he kept none in his own 
hands. He negotiated, indeed, by fits, and ſtarts, 
by little tools, and indirect ways: and thus his ac- 
tivity became as hurtful as his indolence; of which 
I could produce ſome remarkable inſtances. No 
good effect could flow from ſuch a conduct. In a 
word, when this great affair was once engaged, the 
zeal of particular men in their ſeveral provinces 
drove it forward, though they were not backed by 
the concurrent force of the whole adminiſtration, 
nor had the common helps of advice till it was too 
late, till the very end of the negotiations; even in 
matters, ſuch as that of commerce, which they could 
not be ſuppoſed to underſtand. That this is a true 
account of the means uſed to arrive at the peace, and 
a true character of that adminiſtration in general, 
believe the whole cabinet council of that time will 
bear me witneſs. Sure I am, that moſt of them have 
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joined with me in lamenting this ſtate of things 
whilſt it ſubſiſted, and all thoſe who were employed 
as miniſters in the ſeveral parts of the treaty felt 


ſufficiently the difficulties which this ſtrange ma- 
nagement often reduced them to, Iam | confident fy 


they have not forgot them. 
If the means employed to bring the peace about 


were feeble, and in one reſpect contemptible, thoſe 
employed to break the negotiation were ſtrong and 
formidable. As ſoon as the firſt ſuſpicion of a trea- 
ty's being on foot crept abroad into the world, the 
Whole alliance united with a powerful party in the 


nation to obſtruct i it. From that hour to the moment 


the congreſs of Utrecht finiſhed, no one meaſure 


poſſible to be taken was omitted to traverſe every ad- 
vance that was made in this work, to intimidate, to 


allure, to embarraſs every perſon concerned in it, 
This was done without any regard either to decency 


or good policy: and from hence it ſoon followed, that 


paſſion and humor mingled themſelves on each ſide. 
A great part of what we did for the peace, and of 


what others did againſt it, can be accounted for on no 


other principle. The allies were broke among them- 
ſelves before they began to treat with the common 


enemy. The matter did not mend in the courſe of 


the treaty : and France and Spain, but elpeclally the 5 . 


former, profited of this diſunion. 
Whoever makes the compariſon, which I have 


touched upon, will ſee the true reaſons which render. _ 
ed the peace leſs anſwerable to the ſucceſs of the war 


than it might, and than it ought to have been. Judg- 
ment has been paſſed in this caſe, as the different pal- 
ſions or intereſts of men have inipired them. But the 


real cauſe lay in the conſtitution of our miniſtry, and 


much more in the obſtinate oppoſition which we met 
with from the whigs and from the allies. However, 
fure it is, that the defects of the peace did not oc- 
cafion the deſertions from the tory party which hap- 


pened 


and - 


4 
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pened about this time, nor thoſe diſorders in the 1 
court which immediately followed. 
Long before the purport of the treaties could be 
known, thoſe whigs who had ſet out with us, in ſe- 
venteen hundred and ten, began to relapſe back to 
their party. They had among us ſhared the harveſt 
of a new miniſtr), and like prudent perſons they 
took meaſures in time to have their ſhare i in that of 
N a new government. 7 
The whimſical, or the aa e coined : 
zealous in appearance with us, till the peace was 
ſigned. I ſaw no people ſo eager for the concluſion 
of it . Some of them were in ſuch haſte, that they 
thought any peace preferable to the leaſt delay, and 
omitted no inſtances to quicken their friends who 
were actors in it. As ſoon as the treaties were per- 
fected and laid before the parliament, the ſcheme of 
| theſe gentlemen began to diſcloſe itſelf entirely. 
| Their love of the peace, like other paſſions, cooled 
by enjoyment. They grew nice about the conſtruc. 
tion of the articles, could come up to no direct ap- 
probation, and, being let into the ſecret of what was 
to happen, would not preclude themſelves from the 
glorious advantage of riſing on the ruins of their 
friends and of their party. 
The danger af the ſucceſſion, and the badi of 
the peace, were the two principles on which we were 
attacked. On the firſt, the whimſical tories joined 
the whigs, and declared directly againſt their party. 
Although nothing is more certain than this truth, 
that there was at that time no formed deſign in the 
party, whatever vicvs ſome particular men might 
have, againſt his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. 
On the latter and moſt other points, they affected 
Aa moſt glorious 88 
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Inſtead 
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Inſtead of gathering ſtrength, either as a miniſtry 


or as a party, we grew weaker every day. The peace 
had been judged with reaſon to be the only ſolid 
foundation whereupon we could eret a tory ſyſtem: | 
and yet when it was made we found ourſelves at a 
full ſtand. Nay the very work, which ought to 
have been the baſis of our ſtrength, was in part de- 
moliſned before our eyes, and we were ſtoned with _ 
the ruins of it. Whilit this was doing, Oxford 
looked on, as if he had not been a party to all which 
| had paſſed; broke now and then a jeſt, which ſa. 
vored of the inns of court, and the bad company __ 
in which he had been bred: and on thoſe occaſions, 
' where his ſtation obliged him to ſpeak of bufineſs, 


was abſolutely unintelligible. 


Whether this man ever had any determined view = 
deſides that of raiſing his family 1s, I believe, a 


problematical queſtion in the world. My opinion 5 


is, that he never had any other. The codes _ 
a miniſter, who propoſes to himſelf a great and no- 
ble object, and who purſues it ſteadily, may ſeem 
for a while a riddle to the world; eſpecially in a 


8 like ours, where numbers of men dif- 


ferent in their characters and different in their inte- 
reſts are at all times to be managed: where public 
affairs are expoſed to more accidents and greater ha- 


zards than in other countries; and where, by con- 
ſequence, he who is at the head of buſineſs will find 


himſelf often diſtracted by meaſures which have no 


relation to his purpoſe, and obliged to bend himſelf 


to things which are in ſome degree contrary to his 


main deſign. The ocean which environs us is an 


emblem of our government: and the pilot and the 


miniſter are in ſimilar circumſtances. It ſeldom 


happens, that either of them can ſteer a direct courſe, 
and they both arrive at their port by means which 


frequently ſeem to carry them from it. But as the 


work advances, the conduct of him who leads it on 


with 
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With real abilities clears up, the appearing incon- 


ſiſtencies are reconciled, and when it is once con- 


ſummated, the whole ſhews itſelf fo uniform, ſo 


plain, and ſo natural, that every dabler in politics 
Will be apt to think he could have done the ſame. 


But on the other hand, a man who propoles no ſuch _ 
object, who ſubſtitutes artifice i in the place of ability, 


who, inſtead of leading parties and governing acci- 


_ dents, is eternally agitated backwards and forwards 
by both, who begins every day ſomething new, and 
Ferries nothing on to perfection, may impoſe a 
While on the world: but a little ſooner or later the 
myſtery will be revealed, and nothing will be found 
to be couched under it but a thread of pitiful expe- 
dients, the ultimate end of which never extended 
farther than living from day to day. Which of 
theſe pictures reſembles Oxford moſt, you will de- 
termine. I am ſorry to be obliged to name him ſo _ 
often; but how is it poſſible to do otherwiſe, while 
Jam ſpeaking of times wherein the whole turn of 


affairs depended on his motions and character? 


I have heard, and I believe truly, that when he 


returned to 5 in the autumn of ſeventeen 
hundred and thirteen, after the marriage of his ſon, 


he preſſed extremely to have him created Duke of 
. Newcaſtle or Earl of Clare: and the queen preſum- 


ing to heſitate on ſo extraordinary a propoſal, he 


reſented this heſitation i in a manner which little be- 


came a man who had been ſo lately raiſed by the 


profuſion of her favors upon him. Certain it is, 
that he began then to ſhew a ſtill greater remiſſneſs 


in all parts of his miniſtry, and to affect to ſay, that 


from ſuch a time, the very time I am ſpeaking of, 


he took no ſhare in. the direction of affairs, or words 
to that effect. 

le pretended to have diſcovered intrigues 1 

were ſet on foot againſt him, and particularly he 
complained of the advantage which was taken of 


his abſence, during the] journey he made at his ſon's 


marriage, 
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marriage, to undermine him with the queen. He 
is naturally inclined to believe the worſt, which 1 
take to be a certain mark of a mean ſpirit and a 
wicked ſoul : at leaſt I am ſure that the contrary 
quality, when it is not due to weakneſs of under- 
| ſtanding, is the fruit of a generous temper, and an 
| honeſt heart. Prone to judge ill of all mankind, 
he will rarely be ſeduced by his credulity ; but I 
never knew a man fo capable of being the bubble 
of his diſtruſt, and jealouſy. He was ſo in this caſe, 
although the queen, who could not be ignorant of 
the truth, ſaid enough to undeceive him. But to 
be undeteived, and to own himſelf ſo, was not his 
play. He hoped by cunning to varniſh over his want 
of faith and of ability. He was deſirous to make 
the world impute the extraordinary part, or to ſpeak 
more properly, the no part, which he ated with the 
ſtaff of treaſurer in his hand, to the queen's with- 
drawing her favor from him, and to his friends 
| abandoning him: pretences utterly groundleſs, when 
he firſt made them, and which he brougnt to be real 
at laſt. Even the winter before the queen's death, 
when his credit began to wain apace, he might have | 
regained it; he might have reconciled himſelf per- 
fectly with all his antient friends, and have acquired 
the confidence of the whole party. I ſay, he might 
have done all this; becauſe I am perſuaded that 
none of thoſe I have named were ſo convinced of his 
perfidy, ſo jaded with his yoke, or ſo much piqued 
perſonally againſt him as I was: and yet if he 
would have exerted himſelf in concert with us, to 
improve the few advantages which were left us, and 
to ward off the viſible danger which threatened our 
: perſons and our party, I would have ſtifled my pri- 
vate animoſity, and would have acted under him 
with as much zeal as ever. But he was uncapable 
of taking ſuch a turn. The ſum of all his policy 
had been to amuſe the whigs, the tories, and the 
jacobites, as long as he could, and to keep his power 


as 
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as long as he amuſed them, When it became im- 


poſſible to amuſe mankind any longer, he 8 


plainly at the end of his line. 


By a ſecret correſpondence with the late Eart of 
Halifax, and by the intrigues of his brother, and 
other fanatical relations, he had endeavored to keep 


ſome hold on the Whigs. 
The tories were attached to Bim at firſt by the 


heat of a revolution in the miniſtry, by their hatred 
of the people who were diſcarded, and by the fond 
hopes which it is eaſy to give at the ſetting out 
of a new adminiſtration. Afterwards he held out 
the peace in proſpect to them, and to the jacobites, 
ſeparately, as an event which muſt be brought about 
"bake he could effectually ſerve either. You can- 


e trive forgot how things which we preſſed were 


put off, upon every occaſion, till the peace: the 
peace was to he the date of a new adminiſtration, 
and the period at which the millenary year of to- 
ryiſm ſhould begin. Thus were the tories at that 
time amuſed : and ſince my exile I have had the 

opportunity of knowing certainly and circumſtan- 
tially that the jacobites were treated in the ſame 
manner, and that the pretender was made, throu gh 


the French miniſter, to expect that meaſures ſhould 


be taken for his reſtoration, as ſoon as the peace 


had rendered them practicable. He was to attempt 
nothing, his partiſans were to lic ſtill, Oxford un- 
dertook for all. 


After many delays, fatal to the 1 intereſt of 


Europe, this peace was ſigned, and the only conſidera- 
ble thing which he brought about afterwards was the 
marriage I have mentioned above: and by it an ac- 
ceſſion of riches and honor to a family whoſe eſtate 
was very mean, and whoſe illuſtration before this 
time I never met with any where but in the vain 
diſcourſes which he uſed to hold over claret, K he 

. kept 
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kept his word with any of the parties abovementi- 
oned, it muſt be ſuppoſed that he did ſo with the 
Whigs; ; for as to us we law nothing after the peace 


but increaſe of mortification and nearer approaches 


to ruin. Not a ſtep was made towards completing 
the ſettlement of Europe, which the treaties 3 
Utrecht and Radſtat left imperfect ; towards fortify- 
ing and eſtabliſhing the tory party; towards ſecur- 
ing thoſe who had been the principal actors in this 
_ adminiſtration againſt future events. We had pro- 
ceeded in a confidence that theſe things ſhould im- 
mediately follow the concluſion of the peace: he 
had never, 1 dare ſwear, entertained a thought con- 
cerning them. As ſoon as the laſt hand was given 
to the fortune of his family, he abandoned his miſ- 
treſs, his friends, and his party, who had bore him 
fo many years on their ſhoulders : and I was pre- 
ſent when this want of faith was reproached him 
in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt terms by one of the 
| honeſteſt * men in Britain, and before ſome of the 


moſt conſiderable tories. Even his impudence 


failed him on this occaſion : he did not ſo much : as 
attempt an excuſe. 
He could not keep his word which he had given 
the pretender and his adherents, becauſe he had 
formed no party to ſupport him in ſuch a deſign. 
He was ſure of having the whigs againſt him if che 
made the attempt, and he was not ſure of having : 
the tories for him. 
In this ſtate of confuſion and Aiſtreſs, to which a 
had reduced himſelf and us, you remember the part 
he ated. He was the ſpy of the whigs, and voted 
with us in the morning againſt thoſe very queſtions 
which he bad 11 the night before with Malpole 
and others. fle kept his poſt on terms which 


* Lord Trevor. 


+ Duke of Ormond, Lord Angleſey, Lord Harcourt, and m 
Self, in Oxford's n in St. James's houſe. 
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no man but he would have held 1t on, neither ſub- 


mitting to the queen, nor complying with his friends, 


He would not, or he could not, act with us, and he 


reſolved that we ſhould not 2c without him, as 


long as he could hinder it. The queen's health. was 
very precarious, and at her death he hoped by theſe _ 
means to deliver us up, bound as it were hand and 
foot, to our adverſaries. On the foundation of this 
merit he flattered himſelf that he had gained ſome 
of the whigs, and ſoftened at leaſt the reſt of the 
party to him. By his ſecret negotiations at Hano- 
ver, he took it for granted that he was not only 
reconciled to that court, but that he ſhould, under 
his preſent majeſty's reign, have as much credit as 
he had enjoyed under that of the queen. He was 
weak enough to boaſt of this, and to promiſe his 
good offices voluntarily to ſeveral, for no man was 
weak enough to think them worth being ſolicited. 
In a word, you muſt have heard that he anſwered 
to Lord Dartmouth and to Mr. Bromley, that one 
mould keep the privy ſeal, and the other the ſeals 


of ſecretary ; and that Lord Cowwper makes no ſcru- 


ple of telling how he came to offer him the ſeals of 


chancellor. When the king arrived, he went to 
Greenwich with an affectation of pomp and of favor, 
Againſt his ſuſpicious character, he was once in his 
life the bubble of his credulity : and this deluſion 
| betrayed him into a puniſhment, more ſevere in my 
ſenſe than all which has happened to him ſince, or 


than perpetual exile; he was affronted in the man- 


ner in which he was preſented to the king. The 


meaneſt ſubje& would have been received with good- 
neſs, the moſt obnoxious with an air of indifference; 


but he was received with the molt diſtinguiſhed con- 
tempt. This treatment he had in the face of the 
nation. The king began his reign in this inſtance, 
with puniſhing the ingratitude, the perfidy, the in- 


ſolence which had been ſhewn to his predeceſſor. 
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Oxford fled from court, covered with ſhame; the 
object of the deriſion of the whigs, and ot the 1 in- 
dignation of the tories. 


The queen might, if ſhe had pleaſed, have ſaved 


| herſelf from all thoſe mortifications ſhe met with 
during the laſt months of her reign, and her ſervants 


and the tory party from thoſe misfortunes which 


they endured during the ſame time; perhaps from 
thoſe which they have fallen into ſince her death. 
When ſhe found that the peace, from the concluſion 
of which ſhe expected eaſe and quiet, brought ſtill 
greater trouble upon her; when ſhe faw the weak- _ 
"neſs of her government, and the confuſion of her 
affairs encreaſe every day; when ſhe ſaw her firſt 
- miniſter bewildered and unable to extricate himſelf 
or her; in fine, when the negligence of his public 
conduct, and the ſaucineſs of his private behavior 
had rendered him inſupportable to her, and ſhe 
took the reſolution of laying him aſide, there was 
a ſtrength ſtill remaining ſufficient to have ſupported 
her government, to have fulfilled in a great part the 
expectations of the tories, and to have conſtituted. 
both them and the miniſters in ſuch a ſituation as 
would have left them little to apprehend. Some 
| _ deſigns were indeed on foot which might have pro- 
_ duced very great diſorders : Oxford's conduct had 
given much occaſion to them, and with the terror. 


of them he endeavoured to intimidate the queen. 


But expedients were not hard to be found, by which 
_ thoſe deſigns might have been nipped in the bud, 
or elſe by which the perſons who promoted them 
might have been induced to lay them aſide. But 


that fatal irreſolution inherent to the Stuart- race 
hung upon her. She felt too much inward reſent- 
ment to be able to conceal his diſgrace from him: 
yet after he had made this diſcovery, ſhe continued 

to truſt all her power in his hands. 


0 
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No people ever were in ſuch a condition as ours 
continued to be from the autumn of one thouſand ; 
' ſeven hundred and thirteen, to the ſummer follow- 
ing. The queen's health ſunk every day. The at- 
| tack which ſhe had in the winter at Windſor, ſerved 
as a warning both to thoſe who wiſhed, and te thoſe 
who feared her death, to expect it. The party = 
| which oppoſed the court had been continually 
gaining ſtrength by the weakneſs of our adminiſtra. 
tion: and at this time their numbers were vaſtly e- 
5 creaſed, and their ſpirit was raiſed by the near pro.. 
pect of the ſucceſſion taking place. We were not 
at liberty to exert the ſtrength we had. We ſaw our 


0 r and many of us ſaw the true means of avoid. $ 
it: but whilſt the magic wand was in the ſame 
—1 this knowledge ſerved only to encreaſe out 


uneaſineſs; and whether we would or no, we were 
forced with our eyes open to walk on towards the 
precipice. Every moment we became leſs able, if 
the queen lived, to ſupport her government: if ſhe 
died, to ſecure ourſelves. One fide was united in y 


a common view, and acted upon an uniform plan; 
the other had really none at all. We knew that we 
were out of favor at the court of Hanover, that we 


were repreſented there as jacobites, and that the 
elector, his preſent majeſty, had been rendered pub- 
licly a party to that oppoſition, in ſpite of which we 
made the peace: and yet we neither had taken, nor 
could take, in our preſent circumſtances, any mea- 
fures to be better or worſe there. Thus we languiſh- 5 
ed till the twenty-ſeventh of July, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fourteen, when the queen diſmiſſed 
the treaſurer. On the Friday following, ſhe fell 
into an apoplexy, and died on Sunday the firſt of 
Auguſt. 
Lou do me, I dare 3 the juſtice to believe, 
that whilſt this ſtate of things laſted I ſaw very well, 
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time, that no man in the miniſtry, or in the party, 


was ſo much expoſed as myſelf. I could expect no 


quarter from the Whigs, for I had deſerved none. 


There were perſons amongſt them for whom I had 


great eſteem and friendſhip ; yet neither with theſe : 
nor with any others had I prelerved a ſecret corre- 


ſpondence, which might be of uſe to me in the day 


diſtreſs: and beſides the general character of my 


party, I knew that particular prejudices were enter- 


tained againſt me at Hanover. The whigs wanted 
nothing but an opportunity of attacking the peace, 
and it could hardly be imagined that they would ſtop 
there. In which caſe, I knew that they could have 

hold on no man ſo much as myſelf: the. inſtructions, 


the orders, the memorials had been drawn by me; 


the correſpondence relating to it in France, and 
every where elſe, had been carried on by me; ina 
word, my hand appeared to almoſt every paper 
which had been writ in the whole courſe of the ne- 
gotiation. To all theſe conſiderations I added that of 
the weight of perſonal reſentment, which I had 
created againſt myſelf at home and abroad: in part 
unavoidably by the ſhare I was obliged to take in 


theſe affairs; and in part, if you will, unneceſſarily 
by the warmth of my temper, and by ſome unguard- 


ed expreſhons for which I have no excuſe to make, 
but that which Tacitus makes for his father-in-law, 


Julius Agricola : © honeſtius putabam offendere 


quam odifle.” _ 


Having this proſpect of being diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt of my party, in the common calamity, by 


ſeverer treatment, I might have juſtified myſelf, by 


reaſon and by great authorities too, if I had made 
early proviſion, at leaſt to be ſafe, when I ſhould be 
no longer uſeful. How I could have ſecured this 


point I do not think fit to explain, but certain it is 


that I made no one ſtep towards it. I reſolved not 


to abandon my party by turning whig, or, which is 
— ; worſe 
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worſe a great deal, whimſical, nor to treat ſepafate- 
ly from it. I reſolved to keep myſelf at liberty to 
act on a tory bottom. If the queen diſgraced Ox: 


ford, and continued to live afterwards, I knew we 
ſhould have time and means to provide for our fu- 
_ ture ſafety: if the queen died and left us in the 
| fame unfortunate circumſtances, I expected to 
ſuffer for and with the tories, and 1 was prepared 
_ Tor it. 2 5 
The thunder bad long orumbled i in the air, and 
pet when the bolt fell, moſt of our party appeared 
as much ſurpriſed as if they had had no reaſon to 
expect it. There was a perfect calm and univerſal 
ſubmiſſion through the whole kingdom. The Che- 
valier indeed ſet out as if his deſign had been to gain 
the coaſt and to embark for Great Britain, and the 
court of France made a merit to themſelves of ſtop- 
ping him and obliging him to return. But this, to 
my certain knowledge, was a farce acted by con- 
cert, to keep up an opinion of his character, when 
all opinion of his cauſe ſeemed to be at an end. He 
owned this concert to me at Bar, on the occaſion of 
my telling him that he would have found no party 
ready to receive him, and that the enterpriſe would 
have been to the laſt degree extravagant. He was 
at this time far from having any encouragement : 
no party, numerous enough to make the leaſt diſ- 
turbance, was formed in his favor. On the king's 


arrival the ſtorm aroſe. The menaces of the whigs, 


backed by ſome very raſh declarations, by little cir- 
cumſtances of humor which frequently offend more 
than real injuries, and by the entire change of alt 
the perſons in employment, blew up the coals. 
At firſt many of the tories had been made to enter. 
tain ſome faint hopes that they would be permitted to 
live in quiet. I have been aſſured that the King left 
Hanover in that reſolution. Happy had it been for 
him and for us if he had continued in it; if the mode- 5 
: ration of his temper had not been overborne by the 
violence 


tg 
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violence of party, and his and the national intereſt 


ſacrificed to the paſſions of a few. Others there 


were among the tories who had flattered them- 
ſelves with much greater expectations than theſe, 
and who had depended, not on ſuch imaginary fa- 


vor and dangerous advancement as was offered them 


afterwards, but on real credit and ſubſtantial power 
under the new government. Such impreſſions on the 

minds of men had rendered the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, which were then fitting, as good courtiers to 
King George, as ever they had been to Queen Anne. - 
But all theſe hopes being at once and with violence 
extinguiſhed, deſpair ſucceeded in their room: 


Out party began ſoon to act like men delivered 
over to their paſſions, and unguided by any other 


principle; not like men fired by a juſt reſentment 
and a reaſonable ambition to a bold undertaking. 
They treated the government like men who were 


reſolved not to live under it, and yet they took no 


one meaſure to ſupport themſelves againſt it. They 


ecxpreſſed, without reſerve or circumſpection, an ea- 


gerneſs to join in any attempt againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment which they had received and confirmed, and 
which many of them had courted but a few weeks 


before: and yet in the midſt of all this bravery, 
when the election of the new parliament came on, 
ſome of theſe very men added with the coolneſs of 
thoſe who are much better diſpoſed to compound 


than to take arms. 

The body of the tories being i in this temper, it is 
not to be wondered at, if they heated one another, 
and began apace to turn their eyes towards the pre- 


tender: and if thoſe few, who had already en- 


7 gaged with him, applied themſelves to improve 


2 


the conjunctute and endeavored to liſt a party 1 


him. 

I went about a month after the queen's death, 

as ſoon as the ſeals were taken from me, into the 
ET Tn ee country, 
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country, and whilſt I continued there, I felt the 
general diſpoſition to jacobitiſm encreaſe daily 
among people of all ranks; among ſeveral who 
had been conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by their averſi- 
on to that cauſe. But at my return to London, in 


the month of February or March, one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and fifteen, a few works before E 
left England, I. began for the firſt time in my 


whole life to perceive theſe general diſpoſitions 
ripen into reſolutions, and to obſerve ſome regular 
workings among many of our principal friends, 
which denoted a ſcheme of this kind. Theſe work- 
ings, indeed, were very faint, for the perſons con- 
cerned in carrying them on did not think it ſafe 
to ſpeak too plainly to men who were, in truth, ill 


diſpoſed to the government, becauſe they neither 


found their account at preſent under it, nor had 
been managed with art enough to leave chem hopes 
of finding it hereafter ; but who at the ſame time 
had not the leaſt aflection for the pretender's 
5 perſon, nor ny: Principle favorable to his inte- | 


reſt. 


This was the ſtate of things when. the new 


parliament, which his majeſty had called, aſſem- 
bled. A great majority of the elections had gone 
in favor of the whigs; to which the want of 
concert among the tories had contributed as much. 
as the vigor of that party, and the influence of 


the new government. The whigs came to the 
opening of this parliament full of as much vio- 


lence as could poſſeſs men who expected to make 


their court, to confirm themſelves in power, and 
to gratify their reſentments by the ſame meaſures. 
I have heard that it was a diſpute among the 
miniſters how far this ſpirit ſhould be indulged, 
and that the king was determined, or confirmed 


in a determination, to conſent to the proſecutions, 


and: 


gk ets, e e eee 
„ . 


YI 


morable in 


* 


and to give the reins to the party by the repreſen- 
tations that were made to him, that great difficul- 


ties would ariſe in the conduct of the ſeſſion, if 


the court ſhould appear inclined to check this 
ſpirit, and by Mr. W-——'s undertaking to 
carry all the buſineſs ſucceſsfully through the Houſe 
of Commons if they were at liberty. Such has 
often been the unhappy fate of our princes: a real 
neceſſity ſometimes, and ſometimes a ſeeming one, 
has forced them to compound with a part of the 
nation at the expence of the whole; and the ſucceſs 
of their buſineſs for one year has been purchaſed at 
= the price of public diſorder for my . 
® The conjuncture I am ſpeaking of affords a me- 
Nes of this truth. If milder meaſures 
had been purſued, certain it is, that the tories had 
never univerſally embraced jacobitiſm. - The vio- 
lence of the whigs forced them into the arms of the 
pretender. The court and the party ſeemed to vie 
with one another which ſhould go the greateſt 
lengths in ſeverity : and the miniſters, whoſe true 
intereſt it muſt at all times be to calm the minds 


of men, and who ought never to ſet the examples 


of extraordinary inquiries or extraordinary accuſa- 
tions, were, upon this occaſion, the tribunes of 
the people. F „ 


The council of regency, which began to ſit as 


ſoon as the queen died, acted like a council of the 
holy office. Whoever looked on the face of the 
nation ſaw every thing quiet; not one of thoſe 
ſymptoms appearing which muſt have ſhewn them- 
felves more or leſs at that moment, if, in reality, 


there had been any meaſures taken daring the for- 
mer reign to defeat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. His 


majeſty aſcended the throne with as little contra- 


diction and as little trouble, as ever a ſon ſucceed- 


ed a father in the poſſeſſion of a private patrimony. 
But he, who had the opportunity, which 1 had till. 


C2 my 
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my dif miſſion, of ſceing a great part of what paſſed: 
in that council, would have thought that there had- 
been an oppoſition actually formed, that the new 
eſtabliſhment was attacked openly from without, 
and betrayed from within. 


The ſame diſpoſition continued after the king's 8. 
This political inquiſition went on with all 


arrival. 
the eagerneſs imaginable in ſeizing of papers, in 


ranſacking the queen's cloſet, and examining even 
The Whigs had clamored loud- 
ly, and affirmed in the face of the world, that the 
nation had been ſold to France, to Spain, to the 


her private letters. 


pretender : and whilſt they endeavored in vain, by 
very ſingular methods, to find ſome color to juſtify 


What they had advanced without proof, they put 


themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of ground- 


ing the moſt ſolemn proſecution on things whereof 


they might indeed have proof, but which would 


never pals for crimes before any judges, but ſuch 


as were parties at the ſame time. 


In the king's firſt ſpeech from the throne, all the 


inflaming hints were given, and all the methods of 
violence were chalked out to the two houſes. 


general vote, all that they had approved of in a 


former parliament by many particular reſolutions. 
Among {ſeveral bloody reſolutions propoſed and 


agitated at this time, the reſolution of impeaching 
me of high treaſon was taken: and J took that of 
leaving England, 


advice or information in any caſe, but on ſuch 


grounds as the proceedings which ſoon followed 
and as I have never repented 


ſufficiently juſtified, 
building upon. Thoſe who blamed it in the ſirſt 
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firſt ſteps in both were perfectly anſwerable: and. 
to the ſhame of the peerage be it ſpoken, I ſaw at 
that time ſeveral lords concur to condemn, in one 


not in a panic terror improved 
by the artifices of the Duke of Marlborough, whom 
I knew even at that time too well to act by his 
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| Heat were ſoon after obliged to change their lan- 


Z guage; for what other reſolution could J take? 

— The method of proſecution deſigned againſt me 
” | would have put me immediately out of condition to 
 _# ad for myſelf, or to ſerve thoſe who were leſs ex- 
1 4 poſed than me, but who were, however, in danger. 
On the other hand, how few were there on whoſe 
T *F affiſtanceIcould depend, or to whom I would, even, 
in thoſe circumſtances, be obliged? The ferment 

x in the nation was wrought up to a conſiderable 
CE F height; but there was at that time no reaſon to ex- 
CF pet that it would influence the proceedings in par- 
3 HKament in favor of thoſe who ſhould be accuſed. 

) * Left to its own movement, it was much more pro- 
per to quicken than flacken the proſecutions : and 
— Z who was there to guide its motions? The tories 
K 9 | who had been true to one another to the laſt were an 
* 3 Handful, and no great vigor could be expected from 
b = them. The whimſicals, diſappointed of the figure 
BF which they hoped. to make, began, indeed, to join 
85 their old friends. One * of the principal amongſt : 
f them was ſo very good as to confeſs to me, that if 
E the court had called the ſervants of the late queen to 
a. | account, and had ſtopped there, he muſt have con- 
* ſidered himſelf as a judge, and have acted according 
5 to his conſcience on what ſhould have appeared to 
* him: but that war had been declared to the whole 
„ tory pany, and that now the ſtate of things was al- 
d f tered. This diſcourſe needed no commentary, and 
5 proved to me, that I had never erred in the judg- 
F ment I made of this ſet of men. Could I then reſolve 
d : to be obliged to them, or to ſuffer with Oxford : ?. As: 
= much as I ſtill was heated by the diſputes in which 
Is 1 had been all my lite engaged againſt the whigs, I 
h would ſooner have choſe to owe my ſecurity to their 
d | indulgence, than to the aſſiſtance of the whimſicals: | 
A but I thought baniſhment, with all her train of evils, 
i * Earl of Angleſe 2y. I told the fact to the biſhop of Roche r 


chat night or the next day. 
preferable 
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preferable to either. 1 abhorred Oxford to that 


degree, that I could not bear to be joined with 


him in any caſe. Nothing perhaps contributed ſo 
much to determine me as this ſentiment. A ſenſe 
-of honor would not have permitted me to diſtin- 
guiſh between his caſe and mine own: and it was 


_ worſe than death to lie under the neceſſity of mak- 
ing them the ſame, and of taking meaſures 1 in con- 


"pert with him. 

1 ö8am now come to the time at which I left Eng- 
land; and have finiſhed the firſt part of that de- 

duction of facts which I F to lay before 
you. I am hopeful, that vou will not think it 

altogether tedious or unneceſſary: for although 
very little of what I have ſaid can be new to you, 

yet this ſummary account will enable you with _ 


greater eaſe to recall to your memory the paſſages 


of thoſe four years, wherewith all that I am going 
to relate to you has an immediate and 1 


connexion. 155 
In what has been faid 1. am far ſrom making my 


own panegyric. I had not in thoſe days ſo much 
merit as was aſcribed to me: nor ſince that time 


have I had fo little as the ſame perſons allowed 
me. I committed without diſpute many faults, 


and a greater man than I can pretend to be, con- 
{tituted in the ſame circumſtances, would not have 
kept clear of all: but with reſpect to the tories I 
committed none. I carried the point of party- 


honor to the height, and facrificed every thing to 
my attachment to them during this period of time. 
Let us now examine whether 1 have done ſo dur- 
ing the reſt. ES 

When I arrived in France, about the end of 
March, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, 
the affairs of England were repreſented to me in 
another light than I had ſeen them in, when I 
looked upon them with my own eyes very few 
weeks before. I found the perſons, who were de- 
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tached to ſpeak with me, prepared to think that 


1 came over to negotiate for the pretender: and 
when they perceived that I was more ignorant than 
they imagined, I was aſſured by them, that there 
would be ſuddenly an univerſal riſing in Englan 
and Scotland. The leaders were named to me, 


their engagements ſpecified, and many gentlemen, 
-yourſelf among others, were reckoned upon for 
particular ſervices, though I was certain you had 


never been treated with. From whence I conclud. 
dad, and the event has juſtified my opinion, that 
| theſe aſſurances had been given on the general cha- 

racters of men, by ſuch of our friends as had em 

barked ſooner, and gone farther than the reſt. 


This management ſurpriſed me extremely. In 


the anſwers I made, I endeavored to {et the miſtake _ 


right: to ſhew that things were far from the point 


of maturity imagined ; that the Chevalier had yet 
no party for him, and that nothing could form one 


but the extreme violence which the whigs threat- 


ened to exerciſe. Great endeavors were uſed to 
engage me in this affair, and to prevail on me to 
anſwer the letter of invitation ſent me from Bar. 
I alledged, as it was true, that I had no commil- 


ſion from any perſon in England, and that the 
friends I left behind me were the only perſons who 
could determine me, if any could, to take ſuch a 

ſtep. As to the laſt propoſition, I abſolutely retub 

etit.--- 4, „%% dn 

In the uncertainty of what would happen, whe- 


ther the proſecutions would be puſhed, which was 


* moſt probable, in the manner intended againſt me, 
and againſt others, for all of whom, except the 
Earl of Oxford, I had as much concern as for my- 
ſelf; or whether the whigs would relent, drop 
ſome, and ſoften the fate of others; I reſolved to 


conduct myſelf ſo as to create no appearance 


which might be ſtrained into a pretence for hard 
CCC "uſage, 


| 
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uſage, and which might be retorted on my friends 


when they debated for me, or when they defend- 
ed themſelves. 


ments, and I kept my word with him. 


off any imputation of neglect of the government; 


and I retired into Dauphine to remove the objec- | 


tion of reſidence near the court of France. 
. his retreat from Paris was cenſured in Eng- 
land, and ſtiled a deſertion of my friends and of 


5 their cauſe: : with what foundation let any reaſon- 
Had J engaged with the 


able man determine. 
pretender before the party acted for him, or re- 


quired of me that I ſhould do ſo, I had taken the 
air of being his man; whereas I looked on my- 
them 
into his meaſures; whereas I never intended, even 
ſince that time, to do any thing more than to 
make him as far as poſſible act. eee to 


ſelf as theirs: I had gone about to bring 


7 their views. 


During the ſhort time I continued on the banks 
of the Rhone, the proſecutions were carried on 


"mt Weſtminſter with the utmoſt violence, and the 
| ferment among the people was riſen to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it could end in nothing better, it might 


have ended in ſomething worſe, than it did. The 


meaſures which I obſerved at Paris had turned to 
no account; on the contrary, the letter which I writ 


to Mr. Secretary Stanhope was quoted as a baſe and 
fawning ſubmiſſion : and what J intended as a mark 
of reſpect to the government, and a ſervice to my 
perverted to ruin me in the opinion 


friends, was 
of the latter. The act of attainder, in conſe- 
quence of my impeachment, had paſſed againſt 


me, for crimes of the blackeſt dye: and among 


other inducements to paſs it my having been en- 
gaged in the pretender s intereſt was one. How 


well 


I ſaw the Earl of Stair, I promiſed 
him that I would enter into no Jacobite-engage- = 
Lwita 
letter to Mr. Secretary Stanhope, which might take 
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rell founded chis article was has already appeared; 
I was juſt as guilty of the reſt. The correſpondence 
with me was, you know, neither frequent nor ſafe. 


I heard ſeldom and darkly | from you, and though I 
ſaw well enougl: which wa the current ran, yet I 
was entirely ignorant ot the meaſures you took, and 
of the uſe you intended to make of me., I con- 
tented myſelf, there fore, with letting you all know 
that you had but to command me, and that I was 
ready to venture in your ſervice the little which re- 
mained, as frankly as I had expofed all which was 
gone. At laſt your commands came, and I mall 
ſhew you in what manner I executed them. 5 


The perſon who was ſent to me arrived in the be- 


ginning of July, one thouſand fey _ hundred and 
fifteen, at the place where I was. IIe ſpoke in the 
name of all the friends whoſe authority could in- 
| fluence me, and he brought me word that Scotland 
was not only ready to take arms, but under ſome 
ſort of diſſatisfaction to be with- held from beginning; 
that in England the people were exaſperated againſt 
the government to ſuch a degree, that far from 
wanting to be encouraged, they could not be xe- 
ſtrained from inſulting it on every occaſion; that 
the whole tory party was become avowedly jacob 2 


of 


that many oflicers of the army, and the majorit 


the ſoldiers were very well affected to the cauſe; 
that the city of London was ready to riſe, and that 
the enterpriſes for ſeiſing of ſeveral places were ripe 
ſor execution: in a word, that molt of the prin- 
cipal tories were in a concert with the Duke of Or- 


mond, for I had preſſed particularly to be informed 


whether his grace acted alone, or if not, who 
were his council; and that the others were ſo diſ- 


poſed that there remained no doubt of their joining 
as ſoon as the firſt blow ſhould be ſtruck. He 
added, that my friends were a little ſurpriſed to 
obſerve that J lay neuter in ſuch a conjuncture. 


* 
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He repreſented to me the danger I ran of being 
prevented by people of all fides from having the 

merit of engaging early in this enterpriſe ; and how 
unaccountable it would be for a man impeached and 

attainted under the preſent government, to take no 
ſhare in bringing about a revolution ſo near at hand 
and fo certain. He entreated that I would defer no 
L longer to join the Chevalier; to adviſe and aſſiſt in 
carrying on his affairs, and to ſolicit and negotiate 
at the court of France, where my friends imagined 


that I ſhould not fail to meet with a favorable re- 


ception, and from whence they made no doubt of 
receiving aſſiſtance in a ſituation of affairs ſo critical, 
1o unexpected, and ſo promiſing. He concluded 
by giving me a letter from the pretender, whom 


| he had ſeen in his way to me, in which I was 
| preſſed to repair without loſs of time to Com- 


mercy: and this inſtance was grounded on the meſ- 
ſage which the bearer of the letter had brought me 
from my friends in England. Since he was ſent to 
me, it had been more proper to have come directly 
where I was : but he was in haſte to make his own 
court, and to deliver the aſſurances which were en- 
truſted to him. Perhaps too, he imagined that he 
| thould tie the knot faſter on me by acquainting 
me that my friends had actually engaged for them- 
ſelves and me, than by barely telling me that they 
deſired I would engage for myſelf and them. 
In the progreſs of the converſation he related a 
multitude of facts, which ſatisfied me as to the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the people; but he gave me little 
ſatisfaction as to the meaſures taken for improving 
this diſpoſition, for driving the buſineſs on with vigor 
If it tended to a revolution, or for ſupporting it with 
advantage if it ſpun into a war. When I queſtioned 
him concerning ſeveral perſons whoſe diſinclination 
to the government admitted of no doubt, and whoſe 
names, quality, and experience were very eſſential to 
the ſuccels of the undertaking, he owned to me, that. 
they 
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they kept a great reſerve, and did at moſt but en- 
courage others to act, 10 gencral and dark expreſ- 
ſions. 

I received this account and this ſummons ill in my 
bed: yet important as the matter was, a few mi- 
nutes ſerved to determine me. The circumſtances 
wanting to form a reaſonable inducement to engage 
did not eſcape me. But the ſmart of a bill of attain- 
der tingled in every vein : and I looked on my party 
to be under oppreſſion, and to call for my aſſiſtance. 

Beſides which, I conſidered, firſt, that I ſhould cer- 
tainly be informed, when I conferred with the Che- 

valier, of many particulars unknown to this gentle- 
man; for I did not imagine that you could be ſo 
near to take arms, as he repreſented you to be on 
no other foundation than that which he expoſed : 
and ſecondly, that I was obliged in honor to declare, 
without waiting for a more particular information 
of what might be expected from England; ſince + 
my friends had taken their reſolution to declare, : 
without any previous aſſurance of what might be 
expected from France. This ſecond motive weigh- : 
ed extremely with me at that time : there is however 
more ſound than ſenſe in it, and it contains the ori- 
ginal error to which all your ſubſequent errors, and 
the thread of misfortunes which followed, are to be 

aſcribed. 
8 My reſolution thus taken, I vont no time in re- 
pairing to Commercy. The very firſt converſations 


with the Chevalier anſwered in no degree my ex- 2 5 


pectations: and J aſſure you with great truth, that 
I began even then, if not to repent of my own raſh- 
neſs, yet to be fully convinced both of yours and 

mins. Bis 
He talked to me like a man who expected every 
moment to ſet out for England or Scotland, but 
who did not very well know for which: and when 
he entered into o the particulars of his affairs, I found 


that - 
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that concerning the former he had nothing more 
circumſtantial nor poſitive to go upon, than what J 
had already heard. The advices which were ſent 
from thence contained ſuch aſſurances of ſucceſs, as 
it was hard to think that men, who did not go upon 
the ſureſt grounds, would preſume to give. But then 
theſe aſſurances were general, and the authority ſel- 
dom ſatis factory. "Thoſe which came from the beſt 
hand were verbal, and often conveyed by very 


_ doubttul meſſengers ; others came from men whoſe 


fortunes were as deſperate as their councils; and 


others came from perſons whoſe ſituation in the 
world gave little reaſon to attend to their judgment 


ö in matters of this kind. 


The Duke of Ormond had been for ſome time, 1 
Cannot ſay how long, engaged with the Chevalier. 

He had taken the direction of this whole affair, as 
far as related to England, upon himſelf, and had 
received a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which con- 
tained the moſt ampie powers that could be given. 


After this one would be apt to imagine, that the 
principles on which the pretender ſhould proceed, 
and the tories engage in this ſervice, had been laid 


down; that a regular and certain method of corre- 
ſpondence had been eſtabliſhed ; and that the neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtances had been ſpecified, and that poſitive 


aſſurances had been given of them. Nothing leſs. 


In a matter as ſerious as this, all was loofe and 
abandoned to the diſpoſition of fortune. The firſt 


point Had never been touched upon. By what I 
have faid above you fee how little care was taken of 
the ſecond: and as to the third, the duke had aſked 
a ſmall body of regular forces, a ſum of money, 


and a quantity of arms and ammunition, He had 
been told in anſwer by the court of France, that he 


muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number of troops 


whatever, but he had been made in general to hope 
for ſome money, ſome arms, and ſome ammunition : | 
a little 
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2 little. ſum had, I think, been advanced to him. 
In a caſe fo plain as this, it is hard to conceive how 
any man could err. 'Fhe aſſiſtanees demanded from 
France at this time, and even greater than thefe, will 
appear, in the ſequel of this relation, by the ſenſe of 


the whole party to have been deemed eſſentially ne- 


ceeſſary to ſucceſs. In ſuch an uncertainty therefore, 
whether even theſe could be obtained, or rather 
with ſo much reaſon to apprehend that they could 
not, it was evident that the tories ought to have 
lain ſtill, They might have helped the ferment 


againſt the government, but ſhould have avoided ' 


with the utmoſt care the giving any alarm, or even 
ſuſpicion of their true deſign, and have reſumed or 
not reſumed it as the Chevalier was able or not able 
to provide the troops, the arms, the money, &c. 
| Inſtead of which thoſe who were at the head of the 
_ undertaking, and therefore an{werable for the mea- 
ſures which were purſued, ſuifered the buſineſs to 
jog merrily on. They knew in general how little 
dependence was to be placed on foreign ſuccour, but. 
| acted as if they had been ſure of it: while the party 
were rendered ſanguine by their paſſions, and made 
no doubt of ſubverting a government they were 
angry with, both one and the other made as much 
buſtle, and gave as great alarm as would have been 
imprudent even at the eve of a general inſurrection. 
This appeared to me to be the ſtate of things with 
reſpect to England, when I arrived at Commercy, _ 
The Scots had long preſſed the Chevalier to come 
amongſt them, and had of late ſent frequent meſ- _ 
fages to quicken his departure, ſome of which were 
delivered in terms much more zcalous than reſpectful. 
The truth is, they ſeemed in as much haſte to begin, 
as if they had thought themſelves able to do the 
work alone; as if they had been apprehenſive of no 
danger but that of ſeeing it taken out of their hands, 
and of having the honor of it ſhared by others. 
| | | | ; | However, 
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However, that which was wanting on the part of 


England was not wanting in Scotland : the Scots 


talked aloud, but they were in a condition to rife. 
They took little care to keep their intentions ſecret, 
but they were diſpoſed to put thoſe intentions into 


immediate execution, and thereby to render the ſe- 


cret no longer neceſſary. They knew upon whom 
to depend for every part of the work, and they had 
concerted with the Chevalier even to the place of 


his landing. 71 


here was need of no great fanicity to perceive ; 
| how unequal ſuch foundations were to the weight 


of the building deſigned to be raiſed on them.— 
The Scots, with all their zeal and all their valor, 


could bring no revolution about, unleſs in concur- 


' rence with the Engliſh: and among the latter no- 


thing was ripe for ſuch an undertaking but the tem- 

per of the people, if that was ſo. I thought there- 
tore, that the pretender's friends in the north ſhould 
be kept from riſing, till thoſe in the ſouth had put 
themſelves in a condition to act; and that in the 


mean while, the utmoſt endeavors ought to be uſed 
with the king of France to eſpouſe the cauſe ; and 
that a plan of the deſign, with a more particular 
ſpecification of the ſuccours deſired, as well as of 
the time when, and the place to which they ſhould 


be conveyed, ought to be writ for: all which, I 


was told by the marſhal of Bereoic, who had the prin- 


_ cipal direction at that time of theſe affairs in France, 
and I dare ſay very truly, had been often aſked, but 


never ſent. I looked on this enterpriſe to be of the 
nature of thoſe which can hardly be undertaken 


more than once; and I judged that the ſucceſs of 


it would depend on timing, as near as poſſible toge- 

ther, the inſurrection in both parts of the iſland, 
and the ſuccours from hence. The pretender ap- 
proved this opinion of mine. He inſtructed me ac- 


cordingly : and I left Lorain after having accepted 
the 
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the ſeals much againſt my inclination. I made one 
condition with him. It was this: that I ſhould be 
at liberty to quit a ſtation which my humor and 
many other conſiderations made me think myſelf 
very unfit for, whenever the occaſion upon which 
I engaged was over, one way or other: and 1 defire 
you to remember that Ep 
I arrived at Paris towards the end of July, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen. You will ob 
ſerve that all I was charged with, and by conſequence 
that I am anſwerable for, was to ſolicit this court, 
and to diſpoſe them to grant us the ſuccours neceſ- 

ſary to make the attempt, as ſoon as we ſhould know | 
certainly from England in what it was defired that 

theſe ſuccours ſhould conſiſt, and whether they 
ſhould be ſent. Here 1 found a multitude of people 
at work, and every one doing what ſeemed good in 
his own eyes: no ſubordination, no order, no 
concert. Perſons, concerned in the management of 
theſe affairs upon former occaſions, have aſſured me 
this is always the caſe. It might be ſo to ſome de- 
gree; but I believe never ſo much as now. The 
jacobites had wrought one another up to look on the 
ſucceſs of the preſent deſigns as infallible. Every 
meeting-houſe which the populace demoliſhed, every 
little drunken riot which happened, ſerved to con- 
firm them in theſe ſanguine expectations: and there 
was hardly one amongſt them who would loſe the 
air of contributing by his intrigues to the reſtora- 
tion, which he took it for granted would be brought 
about without him in a very few weeks. 

Care and hope ſat on every buſy Iriſh face. 
Thoſe who could write and read had letters to ſhew, 
and thoſe who had not arrived to this pitch of eru- 
dition had their ſecrets to whiſper. No ſex was 
excluded from this miniſtry. Fanny Oglethorp, 
whom you mult have ſeen in England, kept her 

Corner 
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corner in it, and Olive Trant was the great wheel of 


our machine. 
I imagine that this us, the lines of which are 
not in the leaſt too ſtrong, would ſerve to repreſent 
what paſſed on your fide of the water at the ſame 
time. The letters which came from thence ſeemed | 
to me to contain rather ſuch things as the writers 


wiſhed might be true, than ſuch as they knew to be 


10; and the accounts which were ſent from hence 
were of the ſame kind. The vanity of ſome, and 
the credulity of others ſupported this ridiculous cor- _ 
reſpondence, and I queſtion not but very many perſons, 
ſome ſuch I have known, did the fame thing from 
a principle which they took to be a very wiſe one: 
they imagined that they helped by thele means to 
maintain and to encreaſe the ſpirit of the party in 
England and France. They added, like Thoas, that 
turbulent Atolian, who brought Antiochus into 
Greece: „quibus mendaciis de rege, multiplicando 
“ verbis copias ejus, erexerat multorum in Gracia 
animos; jiſdem & regis ſpem inflabat, omnium 
votis eum arceſſi.” Thus were numbers of peo- 


ple employed under a notion of advancing the bu- 
ſineſs, or from an affectation of importance, in 
amuſing and flattering one another, and in ſound- 


the alarm in the ears of an enemy, whom it 
was their intereſt to ſurpriſe. The government of 
England was put on its guard: and the neceſſity 
of acting, or of laying aſide with ſome diſadvantage 
all thoughts of acting for the preſent, was preci- 
pitated, before any mealures neceflary to enable you 
to act had been prepared or almoſt thought of. 


If his majeſty did not, till ſome ſhort time ter 


this, declare the intended invaſion to parliament, it 
Vas not for want of information. Before I came to 


Paris, what was doing had been diſcovered. The 


little armament made at the Havre which furniſhed 


the 


. 
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the only means the Chevalier then had for his 
tranſportation into Britain, which had exhauſted 
the treaſury of St. Germains, and which contained 
all the arms and ammunition that could be depend- 
ed upon for the whole undertaking, though they 
were hardly ſufficient to begin the work even' in 
Scotland, was talked of publicly. A miniſter leſs 
alert and leſs capable than the Earl of Stair would 

eaſily have been at the bottom of the ſecret ; for ſo 
it was called, when the particulars of meſſages 


received and ſent, the names of the perſons from 


whom they came, and by whom they were carried, 
were whiſpered about at tea-tables and in coffee- 
J EIT Re > 

In ſhort, what by the indiſcretion of people 
here, what by the rebound which came often back 


from London, what by the private intereſts and 


ambitious views of perſons in the French court, 
and what by other cauſes unneceſſary to be ex- 
amined now, the molt private tranſactions came to 
light: and they who imagined that they truſted 
their heads to the keeping of one or two friends, 
were in reality at the mercy of numbers. Into ſuch 
company was I fallen, for my ſins: and it is upon 
the credit of ſuch a mob-miniſtry, that the tories 
have judged me capable of. betraying a truſt, or 
incapable of diſcharging it. EG . 
1 had made very little progreſs in the buſineſs 
which brought me to Paris, when the paper ſo 
long expected was ſent, in purſuance of former in- 
ſtances, from England. The unanimous ſenſe of 
the principal perſons engaged was contained in it. 


The whole had been dictated word for word to the 


_ gentleman who brought it over by the Earl of Mar, 
and it had been delivered to him by the Duke of 
Ormond. I was driving in the wide ocean without 
a compaſs, when this dropped unexpectedly into 
my hands. I received it joyfully, and I Reered my 
Yor” Tt: We Sn courſe 
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courſe exactly by It. Whether the perſons from 


vrhom it came purſued the principles, and obſerved 
the rules which they laid down as the meaſures of 


their own conduct and of ours, w bo appear, by the 
N ſequel of this relation. 


This memorial aſſerted, hat there were no Homes 


of ſucceeding in a preſent undertaking, for many 
reaſons deduced i in it without an ee  woRG and uni- 
verſal riſing of the people in all parts of England 
upen the Chcualier's arrival, and that this inſurrec- 
lion was in no degree probable unleſs he brought a 
body of regular troops along with. him: that it this 
attempt miſcarried, his cauſe and his, friends, the 
Engliſn liberty ande government, * coll be utterly ru- 
ined: but if by coming without troops he refolved 
to riſque theſe and every th ing elſe, he muſt let out 
ſo as not to arrive before the end of September, 
0. 8. 0 Juſuty which opinion many arguments 
were urged. In tis caſe rent. thouiand arms, a 
train of artillery, five hundred ofticers, with their ſer- 
vants, and a conſiderable ſum of money, were de- 
manded : and as ſoon as they ſhouid be informed, 


tnat the C hevalier was in condition to make this 


proviſion, it was ſaid that notice ould be given 
him of the places to which he might tend, and of 
the perſons who were to be truſted. I do not men- 
tion ſome inconveniencies which they touched upon 
ariſing from a delay. Becauſe their opinion was 
clearly for this delay, and becauſe they could not 
ſuppoſe that the Chevalier would act, or that thoſe 
about him would adviſe him to aQ, contrar to 
the ſenſe of all his friends in England. No time 

was loſt in making the proper uſe of this paper. As 

much of it as was "Git to be ſhewn to this court was 
tranſlated into French, and laid before the king of 
France. I was now able to ſpeak with greater aſ— 


ſurance, and in ſome ſart to undertake conditio- 


nally i for the event of things. 


The 
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The propoſal of violating treaties fo lately and fo 


 folemnly concluded, was a very bold one to be 


made to people, whatever their inclinations might 


be, whom the war had reduced to the loweſt ebb 
of riches and power: They would not hear of a di- 
rect and open engagement, ſuch as the ſending a 


body of troops would have been, neither would they 


grant the whole of what was aſked in the ſecond 


plan. But it was impoſſible for them or any one elſe to 
toreſee how far thole ſteps which they were willing to 


take, well improved, might have encouraged or forc- 


ed them to go. They granted us ſome ſuccours, N 


and the very ſhip in which the pretender was to 
tranſport himſelf was fitted out by Depine d' Anicant 


at the king of France's expence. They would have 
concealed theſe appearances as much as they could; 


but the heat of the whigs and the reſentment of the 
court of England might have drawn them in. We 
ſhould have been glad indirectly to concur in fixing 
theſe things upon them: and, in a word, if the late 
king had lived fix months longer, I verily believe 
that there had been war again between England and 
France. This was the only point of time when theſe 
affairs had, to my apprehenſion, the leaſt reaſonable 
appearance even of poſlibility : all that preceded was 
wild and uncertain : all that followed was mad and 
_ deſperate. But this favorable aſpect had an extreme 


ſhort duration. Two events ſoon happened, one of 


which caſt a damp on all we were doing, and the 


other rendered vain and fruitleſs all we had done. 


The firſt was the arrival of the Duke of Ormond in 
France, the other was the death of the king. | 


We had ſounded the duke's name high. His re- 


putation and the opinion of his power were great. 


The French began to believe, that he was able to 
form and to head a party; that the troops would 
join him; that the nation would follow the ſignal 
whenever he drew his iword ; and the voice of the 
So i: + 1 ESO people, 
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people, the echo of which was continually i in their 
care, confirmed them in this belief. But when in 
the midſt of all theſe bright ideas they faw him ar- 
| 150 almoſt literally alone, when to excuſe his com- 


I was obliged to tell them, that he could not 


hers ö they ſunk at once from their hopes: and that 


which generally happens happened in this caſe; be- 


cauſe they had had too good an opinion of the 
cau! e, they began to form too bad an one. Beef Fee: 


T0 time, if they had no friendmip for the tories 


they had at leak ſome conſideration and eſteem. 
5 An this, I fow nothing but compallion in the 


beſt of them, and contempt in the others. 
When arrived at Paris, the king was already 


gone to Marly, where the indiſpoſition which he 
had begun to feel at Verſailles increaſed upon him. 
He was the belt friend the Chevalier had: and 
uhen I engaged in this buſineſs, my principal depend- 
ence was on his perſonal character. This failed me 
to a great degree: he was not in a condition to ex- 
ert the ſame vigor as formerly. The miniſters who 
ſaw ſo great an event as his death to be propably 


at hand, a certain minority, an uncertain regency, 


perhaps confuſion, at beſt a new face of govern- 
ment and a new 1y tem of alkairs, would not, for 


their own ſakes, as well as for the fake of the pub- 
lic, venture to engage far m any new meaſures. 


All I had to negotiate by myſelf firſt, and in con- 
junction with the Duke of Ormond ſoon afterwards, 
languiſhed with the king. My hopes ſunk as he de- 
clined, and died when che expired. The event of 
chings has ſufficientiy ſhewn, that all thoſe which 


were entertained by the duke and the jacobite party 
under the regency were founded on the groſſeſt de- 


luſions imaginable. "Thus was the project become 


impracticabfe before the time arrived, which was 


fixed by thoſe who directed thing Is in England, tor 


putting it in execution. 5 i 


The 


2 
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The new | government of France appeared to me 
like a ſtrange country; I was little acquainted withthe 
Moſt of the faces I met with were unknown 
to me, and I hardly underſtood the language of the 


people. Of the men who had been in power under 
the late reign, many were diſcarded, and moſt of 
the others were too much taken up with the thoughts 
of ſecuring themielves under this, to receive appli- 


cations in favor of the pretender. The two men 


who had the greatelt appearance of favor and power, 


were 1 Agueſjeau and Noailles. One was made chan- 


cell or, on the death of Voijin, from attorney gene- 
ral; and the other was placed at tlie head of the 
8 treaſury. 
he never acted out of the ſphere of the law: 
no acquaintance with him before this time; and 
when you conſider his circumſtances and mine, you 
Vill not think it could be very eaſy for me to get 
acceſs to him now. The latter I had known extreme- 
ly well whilſt the late king lived: 


The firſt paſſes for a man of parts, but 
I had 


and from the 
ſame court principle, as he was glad to be well 
with me then, he would hardly know me now. 


The“ miniſter who had: the principal direction of 
foreign affairs I lived in friendſhip with, and I muſt 


own to his honor, that he never encouraged a de- 


ſign, which he knew that his court had no inten- 
tion of ſupporting. 


not to tire you with 
d, of credit and in- 
fluence, with whom I found indirect and private 
ways of converſing: but it was in vain to expect 


There were other perſons, 


any more than civil language from them, in a caſe 
which they found no diſpoſition in their maſter to 
countenance, and in favor of which they had no 


prejudices of their own. The private engagements 
into which the Duke of Orleans had entered with his 


* I, I Huxelles 
majeſty, 


would ſoon have had no force at all if the pretender 
had met with ſucceſs: but in theſe beginnings they 
operated very {trongly. The air of this court was 
to take the counterpart of all which had been 
1 thought right under Letts the Fourteenth. Cela 
reſemble trop a l'ancien ſyiteme,” was an anſwer 
fo often wry en, that it became a jeſt, and almoſt A 
proverb. But to finiſh this account with a facx 
which is incred! ible, but ltrictly true; the very 
Peace, which had faved France from ruin, and the 
makers of it, were become as l at this 
court, as at the court of Vienna. 
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majeſty, during che life of the late king, will abate 
of their force as the regent grows into ſtrength, ind 7 


T he Du! ef Ormond llattered himſelf in this ſtate of 7 
things, that he had opened a private and ſure channel 
of arriving at the regent, and of bending him to his 


pPurpoſes. His grace and I lived together at this 
time in an houſe which one of my friends had lent 
me. I obſerved that he was frequently loſt, and 
that he made continual excurſions out of town, 
with all the myſterious precaution imaginable. 1 


doubted at firſt, whether theſe intrigues related to 


buſineſs or pleaſure. | 1 ſoon diſcovered with whom 


they were carried on, and had reaſon to believe 


that both were mingled in them. It is neceſſary 


that I explain this ſecret to you. 
Mrs. Trant, whom I have named above, had been 


preparing herſelf for the retired atem life of 
af carmelite, by taking a ſurfcit of the pleaſures of 
Paris; when a little before the death of the queen, 


or about that time, ſhe went into England. What 


ſhe was entruſted, either by the Chevalier, or - 
other perion, to negotiate there, I am ignorant 0 
and it imports not much to know. In that } journey 


+ She uſed to pretend a W of turning nun. She is 


ſince married to the Duke of Buuillon's brother, who was too 


much diſhonoured by his former life, t to be ſo even by this ſcan- 
dalous match. , 
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the made gr renewed a an acquaintance with the Duke 
of Ormind. The ſcandalous chronicle affirms, that 


ſhe age with her, when ihe returned into 


France, a woman, of whom I have not the leaſt 
knowledge, but who was probably handſorne ; fince 


without beauty, ſuch a merchandiſe would not have 


been ſaleable, nor have anſwered the deſign of the 
importer: and that ſhe made this way her court to 
the regent. Whatever her merit was ſhe kept a 
correſpondence with bim, and put herſelf upon that 
foot of familiarity, which he permits all thoſe who 
contribute to his pleaſures to aſſume. She was 
placed by him, as ſhe told me herſelf, where I 


found her ſome time after that which J am ſpeaking 
of, in the houſe of an antient gentlewoman, who 
had formerly been maid of honor to Madame, and 


who had contracted at court a ſpirit of intrigue, 
which accompanied her 1n her retreat. 


Theſe two had aſſociated to them the Abbe de Te- 


eu, in all the political parts of their buſineſs; for 
I will not ſuppoſe that fo reverend an eccleſiaſtic 
entered into any other ſecret. This abbè is the re- 


gent's ſecretary : and it was chiefly through him 
that the private l had been carried on between 
his maſter and the Earl of Stair in the king's reign. 


Whether the prieſt had ſtooped at the lure of a 
cardinal's hat, or whether he acted hs E part 
by the ſame orders that he acted the firſt, I know 
not. This is ſure, and the Britiſn ninzſtes was not 
the bubble of it, that whilſt he concerted meaſures 
on one hand to waver the pretender's deſigns, he 
teſtified on the other all the inclination poſlible to 
his ſervice. A mad fellow, who had been an in- 
tendant in Normandy, and ſeveral other politicians 
of the loweſt form, were at different times taxen 


into this famous junto. 
With theſe worthy people his grace of Ormond 


_ Negotiated, and no care was omitted on his part to 


keep 
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keep me out of the ſecret. The reaſon of which, 
as far as I am able to gueſs at, ſhall be explained to 
you by and by. I might very juſtly have taken this 
proceeding ill, and the duke will not be able to 
find in my whole conduct towards him any thing 
like it: I proteſt to you very hacerely 1 was not in 
the leaſt moved at it. 15 
He advanced not a ſep i in his Want ith theſe 
ſham miniſters, and yet imagined that he got daily 
ground. I made no progreſs with the true ones, 
but I ſaw it. Theſe, however, were not our only 
_ difficulties, We lay under another, which came 
from your fide, and which embarraſſed us more. 
The firſt hindered us from working forward to our 

point of view, but the ſecond took all point of view 


from us. 


A paper was ſent into England juſt before the 
death of the king of France, which had been drawn 
by me at Chaville in concert with the Dukes of Or- 
mond and Berwic, and with Monſieur de Torcy. 
This paper was an anſwer to the memorial received 
from thence. The ſtate of this country was truly 
_ repreſented in it: the difference was fixed be- 
| tween what had been aſked, and what might be 
expected from France; and upon the whole it was 
demanded what our friends would do, and what 
they would have us to do? the reply to this came 
through the French ſecretary of ſtate to our hands. 
They declared themſelves unable to ſay any thing, 
till they ſhould ſee what turn affairs would take on 
ſo great an event as the death of the king, the re- 
port of which had reached them. 
Such a declaration ſhut our mouths and tied 
our hands. I confeſs I knew neither how to ſolicit, 
nor what to ſolicit; this laſt meſſage ſuſpending 
the project on which we had acted before, and 
which I kept as an inſtruction conſtantly before 
my eyes. It ſeemed to me uncertain, whether 
you intended to go on, or whether your de- 
5 ſign 
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ſign was to ſtifle as much as poſſible all paſt 
tranſactions; to lie perfectly ſtill; to throw upon 
the court the odium of having given a falſe alarm, 
and to wait till new accidents at home, and a 
more favorable conjuncture abroad, might tempt 


you to reſume the enterpriſe. Perhaps this would 


| have been the wiſeſt game you could have played: 
but then, you ſhould have concerted it with us who 
acted for you here. You intended no ſuch thing, 
as appeared afterwards : and therefore, thoſe wha 
acted for the party at London, whoever they were, 
mult be deemed inexcuſable for leaving things on 
the foot of this meſſage, and giving us no advice 
fit to be depended upon for many weeks. Whilſt 


preparations were to be made, and the work was to 


be ſet a going by aſſiſtance from hence, you might 
reaſonably expect to hear from us, and to be deter- 


mined by us: but when all hopes of this kind ſeem- 


ed to be gone, it Was your part to determine us, ; 
and we could take no reſolution here, but that of 


conforming ourſelves to whatever ſhould come pre- 


ſcribed from England. 


Whilſt we were in this condition, the moſt deſ- 
perate that can be imagined, we began to receive 
verbal meſſages from you, that no more time was to 


be loſt, and that the Chevalier ſhould come away. 
No man was, I believe, ever ſo embarraſſed as 


I found myſelf at that time. I could not ima- 
gine that you would content yourſelves by looſe ver- 


| bal meſſages, after all that had happened, to call 8 


us over, and I know by experience how little ſuch 


meſſages are to be depended on. For ſoon after ! 


engaged in theſe affairs, a monk arrived at Bar, 
diſpatched, as he affirmed, by the Duke of Or, 
mond, in whoſe name he inſiſted that the Chevalier 
ſhould haſten into Britain, and that nothing but his 
preſence was wanting to place the crown on his 
head. The fellow delivered his crrand ſo poſitively, 
and fo circumſtantially, that the reſclution was 
taken at Bar to ſet out, and wm; rendezvous to join 

the 
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the Chevalier was appointed me. This method to 
fetch a king with as little ceremony as one would 


invite a friend to ſupper, appeared ſomewhat odd 


to me, who was then very new in theſe affairs. 
But when I came to talk with the man, for by good 
luck he had been ſent for from Bar to Paris, 1 
eaſily diſcerned that he had no ſuch commiſſion as 
he pretended to, and that he acted of his own head. 
1] preſumed to oppoſe the taking any reſolution 


upon his word, though he was a monk; and ſoon 


N after we knew from the Duke of Ormond himſelf, 35 
that he had never ſent him. | 
This example made me cautious ; but that which 
determined my opinion was, that I could never ima- 
gine, without ſuppoſing you all run mad, that the 
fame men who judged this attempt unripe for exe- 
cution, unleſs ſupported by regular troops from 
| France, or at leaſt by all the other aſſiſtances which 


are enumerated above, while the deſign was much 


more ſecret than at preſent, when the king had no 


cet at fea, nor more than eight thouſand men diſ- 


f Pente over the whole iſland, when we had the good 
wiſhes of the French court on our fide, andy were 
ſure of ſome particular aſſiſtances, and of a general 
connivance; ; that the ſame men, I ſay, ſhould preſs 
tor making it now without any other preparation, 


when we had neither money, arms, ammunition, 


nor a ſingle company of foot, when the government 
of England was on its guard, national troops were 
raiſed, foreign forces ſent for, and France, like all 
the reſt of the continent, againſt us. I could not 
conceive ſuch a ſtrange combination of accidents 


as ſhould make the neceſſity of acting encreaſe gra- 


dually upon us, as the means of TR fo were taken 
from us. 


Upon the whole matter, my opinion was, and I 


did not obſerve the Duke af Ormond to differ from 


me, that we ſhould weit till we heard from you, in 


ſuch 
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(ich a manner as might aſcure us of What you in- 
tended to do yourſelves and of what you expected 
fromus, and that in the mean while we ſhould gO as 
far as the little money which we had, and the little 


favor which was ſhewn us, would allow, in getting 
ſome embarkations ready on the coaſt. 


Sir George Byng had come into the at Havre, 


and had demanded by name ſeveral ſhips which be- 


longed to us, to be given up to him. The regent 
did not think fit to Jet him have the ſhips; but he 
ordered them to be unloaded, and their cargoes | 


were put into the king's magazines. We were in 


no condition to repair che loſs; and therefore, when 


I mention emba rkations, you will pleaſe to under- 


ſtand nothing more than veſſels. to tranſport the 
pretender's perſon, and the perſons of thoſe who 
| ſhould go over with him. This was all we could 
do, and this was not neglected. 

We were thus employed, when a gentleman a ar- 
rived from Scotland to repreſent the ſtate of that 
country, and to require a definitive anſwer from the 
| Chevalicr, whether he would have the inſurrection 
to be made immediately, which they apprehended 
they might not be able to make at all, if they were 
obliged to defer it much longer. This gentleman 
was ſent inſtantly back again, and was directed to 
let the perſons he came from know, that the Che- 
valier was deſirous to have the riſing of his friends 
in England and Scotland ſo adjuſted, that they might 
mutually aſſiſt each other, and diſtra& the enemy; 
that he had not received a final anſwer from his 
friends in England, but that he was in daily expec- 
tation of it; that it was very much to be wiſhed, 
that all attempts in Scotland could be ſufpended till 
ſuch time as the Engliſh were ready ; but that if the 
Scots were ſo preſſed that they vin 5 either ſubmit or 
riſe immediately, he was of opinion they ſhould 
riſe, and he would make the beſt of his way to them. 


* What 


his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all our friends, 
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What this forwardneſs in the Scots, and this un: 3 
certainty and backwardneſs in the Engliſh muſt pro-  PÞ 
duce, it was not hard to foreſee; and therefore, that 
I might neglect nothing in my power to prevent wy —_ 
falſe meaſures, as I was conſcious to myſelf that! 
had neglected nothing to promote true ones, I di. 

| patched a gentleman to London, where I ſuppoſed 
the Earl of Mar to be, ſome days before the meſ- E 


tage I have juſt ſpoken of was ſent to Scotland. I 
deſired him to make my compliments to Lord Mar, 
and to tell him from me, that I underſtood it to he 


that Scotland could do nothing effectually with. 
out the concurrence of England, and that 
England would not ſtir without aſſiſtance from 1 
abroad: that he might aſſure himſelf no ſuch aſ- 1 
ſiſtance could be depended upon, and that I begged gt 
of him to make the inference from theſe propoſiti- 1 
ons. The gentleman went, but upon his arrival at 
London, he found that the Earl of Mar was al. 
ready ſet out to draw the Highlanders into arms. 
He communicated his meſſage to a perſon * of con- 
fidence, who undertook to ſend it after his lordſhip, 
and this was the utmoſt which either he or I could 
do in ſuch a conjuncture. 
Vou are now viſibly departed from the very 
ſcheme which you had ſent us over, and from all 
the principles which had been ever laid down. I 
did what I could to keep up my own ſpirit as 
well as the ſpirits of the Chevalier and of all 
thoſe with whom I was in correſpondence : I en- 
deavoured even to deceive myſelf. I rould not re- 
medy the miſchief, and I was reſolved to ſee the con- 
cluſion of the perilous adventure. But I own to 
you, that I thought then, and that I have not chang- 
ed my opinion lince, that ſuch meaſures as theſe 


* Mr. Lewiz, w ho belonged to the Earl of Oxford. 
would 
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Jul not be purſued, by any reaſonable man, in 


the moſt common affairs of life. It was with the 


_ utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I ſaw, them purſued, in the 


conduct of an enterpriſe which had for its object 


nothing leſs than the diſpoſition of crowns, and for 
the means of bringing it about nothing leſs than * 


: civil war. 


Impatient that we heard nothing out England, ; 


when we expected every moment to hear that the 
war was begun in Scotland, the Duke of Ormond 
and I reſolved to ſend a perſon * of confidence to 
London. We inſtructed him to repeat to you the 
former accounts, which we had ſent over, to let you 
know how deſtitute the Chevalier was, either of ac 
tual ſupport, or even of reaſonable hopes, and to 
deſire that you would determine whether he ſhould 
go to Scotland, or throw himſelf on ſome part of 
the Engliſh coaſt. This perſon was farther inſtru&- 
ed to tell you, that the Chevalier being ready to take 
any reſolution at a moment's warning, you might 


depend on his Kg out the inſtant he received your 
anſwer : and therefore, that to ſave time, if your 
intention was to riſe, you would do well to act im- 


mediately, on the aſſurance that the plan you pre- 
ſcribed, be it what it would, ſhould be exactly com- 
plied with. We took this reſolution the rather, 
becauſe one of the pacquets which had been prepar- 


ed in cypher, to give you an account of things which 


had been put above three weeks before into Monſ. de 
Torcy's hands, and which by conſequence we thought 
to be in yours, was by this time ſent back to me by 
this miniſter, I think open, with an excuſe that he 
durſt not take upon him to forward it. ; 


The perſon. diſpatched to London returned very: 


ſoon to us, and the anſwer he brought was f, that 


95 Mr. ed Rassen he god all the papers by heart. 
+ Landſdown gave this anſwer i in the name of all the perſons 
P1 — to the ſecret, 


ſince 
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ſince affairs grew daily worie, and cond not niend 


by delay, our friends in J. ngland had reſolved to 


declare immediately, and that they would be ready : 


to join the Chevalier on his lu nding : that his perion 


would be as ſafe there as in Scotland, and that in 
every other reſpect, it was better that he ſhould land 


in England; that they had uſed their utmoſt endea- 


vors, und that they hoped the weſtern counties were 
in a good poſture to receive him. To this was 


added, a general indication of the place he ſhould 
come to, as near to Plymouth as poſnble. 


Lou muſt agree, that this was not the anſwer 
of men who knew what they were about. A 
little more preciſion was neceſlary in dictating BY 
meſſage, which was to have fuch conſequences : and 


eſpecially ſince the gentleman could not fail to ac- 


_ quaint the perſons he ſpoke w 1th, that the Chevalier 
was not able to carry men enough to lecure him from 


being taken up, even by the firſt conſtable. Not- 


withſtanding this, the Duke of Ormond let out from 
Paris, and the Chcvalier from Bar. Some perions 


were ſent to the north of England, and others to 


London, to give notice that they were both on their 
way. Their routs were ſo ordered, that the Duke 


of Ormond was to ſail from the coalt of Normand 7 


ſome days before the Chevalier arrived at St. Malo, 
to which place the duke was to ſend immediate no- 
tice of his landing; and two gentlemen acquainted 
with the country, and perfectly well known to 
all our friends in thoſe parts, were diſpatched be- 


fore, that the people of Devonſhire and Somerſet— 
ſhire,” who were, we concluded, in arms, might 


be appriſed of the ſignals which were to be made 


from the in hips, and might be re ady to <celve : the 
duke. 

On the coaſt of France, DE” bee Uis exbarka- 
tion, the duke heard that ſcveral of our principal 
friends had becn ſeiſed, immediately after the perſon 


who 
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who came laſt from them had left London; that 
the others were all diſperſed, and that the conſter- 
nation was univerſal. He embarked notwithſtand- 
ing this melancholy news, and ſupported by nothing 
but the ſirmneſs of his temper, he went over to the 
place appointed: he did more than his part, and he 
found that our friends had done leſs than theirs. 
One of the gentlemen who had paſſed over before 
him, and had traverſed part of the country, joined 
him on the coaſt, and aſſured him that there was not 
 theleaſt room to expect a riſing. In a word, he was 
refuſed a night's lodging in a country which we had 
been told was in a good poſture to receive the Che- 
valier, and where the duke expected that multitudes 
would repair to him. 
He returned to the coaſt of Britany after this 
_ uncomfortable expedition, where the Chevalier ar- 
rived about the ſame time from Lorain. What his 
grace propoſed by the ſecond attempt, which he made 
as ſoon as the veſſel conld be refitted, to land in 
the ſame part of the iſland, I profeſs myſelf to be 


ignorant, I writ him my opinion at the time, and 


1 have always thought, that the ſtorm in which he 
had like to have been caſt away, and which forced 
him back to the French coaſt, ſaved him from a 
much greater peril, that of periſhing i in an attempt 
as full of extravagant raſhneſs, and as void of all 
reaſonable meaning, as any of thoſe adventures 
which have rendered the 8 hore of La Mancha im 
„ :---.- 

The n had now but one of theſe. two 
things left him to do; one was to return to 
Bar, the other was to go to Scotland, where 
there were people in arms for him. He took this 
laſt reſolution. IIe left Britany, where he had as 
many miniſters as there were people about him, 
and where he was eternally teiſed with noiſy diſ- 
putes about what was to be done, in circumſtances 


in 
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in which no reaſonable thing could be done. He 


ſent to have a veſſel got ready for him at Dunkirk, 


and he croſſed the country as privately as he could. 
Whilſt all theſe things paſſed, I remained at Paris, 


to try, if by any means fome aſſiſtance might be at 
laſt procured ; without which it is was evident, even 
to thoſe who fattered themſelves the mot, that the 
game was up. 


No ſooner was the Duke of Ormond gone ton | 
Paris, on the deſign which I have mentioned, and 
Mrs. Trant, who had accompanied him part of the 

Way, returned, but I was lent for to a little houſe 
at Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, where ſhe lived 


with Mademoiſelle de CHauſſery, the antient gentle- 


woman with whom the Duke of Orleans had placed 
her. Theſe two perſons opened to me what had 
paſſed whilſt the Duke of Ormond was there, and 
the hopes they had of drawing the regent into all 
the meaſures neceſſary to ſupport the attempts, which 


were making in favor of the Chevalier. 


Buy what they told me at firſt, I ſaw that they kad 
been truſted ; and by what pafled in the courſe of 


my treating with them, it appeared, that they had 


the acceſs which they pretended to. All which I 
had been able to do by proper perſons and in proper 


methods, ſince the king of France's death, amount- 
ing to little or nothing, I reſolved at lalt, to try 
what was to be done by this indirect way. I put 


myſelf under the conduct of theſe female managers, 
and without having the fame dependence on them 
as his grace of Ormond had, I puſhed their credit 


and their power as far as they reached, during 
the time I continued to fee them. I met with 
ſmoother language and greater hopes than had 


been given me hitherto. A note figned by the re- 


gent, ſuppoſed to be writ to a woman, but which 


as to be explained: t to b he intended for the Earl of 
Mar, 
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Mar, was put into my hands to be ſent to Scotland. 


I took a copy of it, which you may ſee at the end 
of theſe papers J. When Sir John Areſtine came to 


preſs for ſuccour, the regent was prevailed upon 


dy theſe women to ſee him, but he carried nothing 


real back with him, except a quantity of gold, part 
of the money which we had drawn from Spain; and 


Z which was loſt with the veſſel in a very odd man- 


ner on the Scotch coaſt. The Duke of Ormond had 
been promiſed ſeven or eight thouſand arms, which 
were drawn out of the magazines, and ſaid to be 


lodged, I think at Compiegne. I uſed my utmoſt 
_ efforts, that theſe arms might be carried forward to 
= the coaſt, and I undertook for their tranſportation: 
= but all was in vain;; fo that the likelihood of bring- 
= ing any thing to effe& in time appeared to me no 


greater than I had found it before I entered into 


this intrigue. 


I ſoon grew tired of a commerce, which nothing 


| but ſucceſs could render tolerable, and reſolved to 
be no longer amuſed by the pretences, which were 


daily repeated to me, that the regent had entertain- 


ed perſonal prejudices againſt me, and that he was 


inſenſibly, and by degrees, to be dipped in our 


meaſures ; that both theſe things required time, but 
that they would certainly be brought about, and 


that we ſhould then be able to anſwer all the ex- 


pectations of the Engliſh and the Scotch. The firſt 


of theſe pretences contained a fact, which I could 
hardly perſuade myſelf to be true, becauſe I knew 


very certainly, that I had never given his royal 


- 


highneſs the leaſt occaſion for ſuch prejudices * the 


ſecond was a work which might ſpin out into a 


great and uncertain length. I took my reſolution 
to drive what related to myſelf to an immediate ex- 
planation, and what related to others to an imme- 


diate deciſion, not to ſuffer any excuſe 


tor doing 


* 


+ This note has not been found among the author's. papers, 
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nothing to be founded on my conduct, nor the fat- 


vation, if I could hinder it, of ſo many gallant men 


as were in arms 1n Scotland, to reſt on the ſucceſs 
of ſuch womaniſh projects. I ſhall tell you what I 


did on the firſt head now, and what I did on the 
ſecond hereafter in its proper place. —' 


Ihe fact, which it was ſaid the regent laid to my 
charge, was a correſpondence with Lord Stair, and 
having been one night at his houſe, from whence F 
did not retire till three in the morning. As ſoon as 
I got hold of this, I defired the marſhal of Ber- 
vic to go to him, The marſhal told him from me, 
that I had been extremely concerned, to hear in ge- 
neral, that I lay under his diſpleaſure; that a ſtory, 
Which it was ſaid he believed, had been related to 


me; that I expected the juſtice which he could 


deny to no man of having the accuſation proved, in 
which cafe I was contented to paſs for the laſt of hu- 
man kind, or of being juſtified if it could not be 
proved. He anſwered, that ſuch a ſtory had been 
related to him by ſuch perſons as he thought would 
not have deceived him; that he had been ſince con- 
vinced, that it was falſe, and that I ſhould be fatisfi- 
ed of his regard for me: but that he muſt own he 


was very uneaſy to find, that I, who could apply to 


him through the marſhal d' Huxellcs, could chuſe to 
treat with Mrs. Trant, and the reſt; for he named 
all the cabal, except his ſecretary, whom I had 

never met at Mademoiſelle CHauſſerys. He added, 


that theſe people teiſed him, at my inſtigation, to 


death, and that they were not fit to be truſted with | 
any buſineſs. He applied to ſome of them the ſe- 


vereſt epithets. The marfhal of Berwic replied, 
that he was ſure I ſhould receive the whole of what 
he had been pleaſed to ſay with the greateſt ſatisfac- 


tion; that I had treated with theſe perſons much 
againſt my will; and finally, that if his royal high- | 
"neſs would not employ them, he was ſure I would | 
never apply to them. In a converſation which ! 


had 
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had not long after with him, be ſpoke to me in 
much the ſame terms as he had 4 to the marſhal. 
l went from him very ill edified as to his intentions 
of doing any thing in favor of the Chevalier; but 1 
carried away with me this ſfitisfation, that he had 
aſſigned me, from his own mouth, the perſon 
through whom I ſhould make my applications to 
5 him, and through whom I ſhould depend on receiv- 
: ing his anſwers; that he had diſavowed all the little 
politic clubs, and had commanded me to have no 
more to do with them. 
Hefore I reſume the thread of my narration, give 

me leave to make ſome reflection upon what I have 
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. been laſt faying to you. When I met with the Duke 
4 of Ormond at his return from the coaſt, he thought 

ö himſelf obliged to ſay ſomething to excuſe his keep- 
5 ing me out of a ſecret, which during his abſence 1 
had been let into. His excuſe was, that the regent 
had exacted from him that I ſhould know nothing of 
1 the matter. You will obſerve, that the Tn : 
1 which I have given you ſeems to contradict this aſ- 
io ſertion of his grace, ſince it is hard to ſuppoſe, that 
. if the regent had exacted that I ſhould be kept out 

- of the ſecret, theſe women would have dared to have 
7 let me into it; and ſince it is ſtill harder to ſuppoſe, 
Y that the regent would make this expreſs condition 
+ with the Duke of Ormond, and the moment the 
1 duke's back was turned, would ſuffer theſe women 
„ to teiſe him from me, and to bring me anſwers 
4 from him. I am, however, far from taxing the 
n duke with affirming an untruth. I believe the re- 
be gent did make ſuch a condition with him, and I will 
, tell you how I underſtand all this little manage- 
t ment, which will explain a great deal to you. This 
i prince, with wit and valor, has joined all the irreſo- 

h lution of temper poſlible, and is, perhaps, the man 
-Y in the world the leaſt capable of ſaying no to your 
4 face. From hence it happened, that theſe women, 
like multitudes of other people, forced him to ſay 
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and do enough to give them the air of having credit 


with him, and of being truſted by him. This drew : 
In the Duke of Ormond, who is not, I dare fay, as | 


yet undeceived. The regent never intended from 


the firſt, to do any thing, even indireQly, in favor | 

of the jacobite cauſe. His intereſt was plainly on 
the other ſide, and he ſaw it. But then, the ſame |} 
weakneſs in his character carried him, as it would 
have done his great uncle Gaſton in the ſame caſe, | 


to keep meaſures with the Chevalier. His double 


trimming character prevailed on him to talk with _ 
the Duke of Ormond: but it carried him no farther. {| 
Id queſtion not but he did on this occaſion, what 
you mult have obſerved many men to do. We not 


only endeavor to impoſe on the world, but even on 


ourſelves. We diſguiſe our weakneſs, and work up _ 
in our minds an opinion that the meaſure which we 
fall into by the natural or habitual imperfection of 
our character, is the effect of a principle of prudence, 

or of ſome other virtue. Thus the regent, who ſaw 
the Duke of Ormond, becauſe he could not reſiſt the 


importunity of Olive Trant, and who gave hopes to 


the duke, becauſe he can refuſe no body, made him- 
ſelf believe, that it was a great ſtrain of policy, to 


blow up the fire, and to keep Britain embroiled. 


Jam perſuaded that I do not err in judging that 
he thought in this manner; and here I fix the rea- 
ſon of his excluding me out of the commerce which 
he had with the Duke of Or mond, of his affecting a 

perſonal diſlike of me, and of his avoiding any cor- 
reſpondence with me upon theſe matters; till I forc- 
ed myſelf in a manner upon him, and he could not 


keep me any longer at a diſtance without departing 


from his firſt principle, that of keeping meaſures with 
every body. He then threw me, or let me flide, if 


ou will, into the hands of theſe women, and when 


he found that I preſſed him hard that way too, he 


took me out of their hands and put me back again 
5 28 5 into 
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Into the proper channel of buſineſs, where I had not 
been long, as you will ſee by and by, before the ſcene 
of amuſement was finiſhed. Sir John Areſtine told 

me, when he came from the firſt audience that he 
had of his royal highneſs, that he put him in mind 
of the encouragement which he had given the Earl of 


Mar to take arms. I never heard any thing of this 


kind, but what Sir John let drop to me. If the fact 
be true, you ſee that the Scotch general had been 

amuſed by him with a witneſs. The Engliſh gene- 
ral was ſo in his turn, and while this was doing, the 
' regent might think it beſt to have him to himſelf. 

Four eyes comprehend more objects than two, and I 
was a little better acquainted with the characters of 

people, and the maſs of the goers than the duke, 

though this court had been at fir 
try to me in compariſon of the former. 

An infinity of little circumſtances concurred to 

make me form this opinion, ſome of which are bet= 

ter felt than explained, and many of which are not 

preſent to my memory. That which had the great= 

_ eſt weight with me, and which is, I think, deciſive, 

I will mention. At the very time when it is pretend- 

ed, that the regent treated with the Duke of Ormond, 

on the expreſs condition that I ſhould know nothing 


a ſtrange coun. 


of the matter; two * perſons of the firſt rank and 
greateſt credit in this court, when I made the moſt 


preſſing inſtances to them in favor of the Chevalier, 


threw out in converſation to me, that I ſhould at- 


tach myſelf to the Duke of Orleans, that in my cir- 
cumſtances I might want him, and that he might 


have occaſion for me. Something was intimated 


of penſions, and eſtabliſhment, and of making my 
peace at home. I would not underſtand this lan- 
guage, becauſe I would not break with the people 


» Marſhal Huxelles, marſhal &Effat ; twenty+five thouſand 
pound offered by the laſt. 3 


who 


take the hints, they ceaſed to give them. 
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who held it: and when they ſaw that 1 would not 


I fancy that you fee by this time the motives of 
the regent's conduct. I am not, I confeſs, able to 


explain to you thoſe of the Duke of Ormond's: 1 A 
cannot ſo much as gueſs at them. When he came 
Into France I was careful to ſhew him all the friend- 
chip and all the reſpect poſſible. My friends were 
his, my purſe was his; and even my bed was his. 
I went further, I did all thoſe things which touch 
moſt ſenſibly people who have been uſed to pomp, 
1 made my court to him, and haunted his levee 
with aſſiduity. In return to this behavior, which 
was the pure effect of my good will, and which no 
duty that I owed his grace, no obligation that I had _ 
to him, impoſed upon me; I have great reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that he went at leaſt half way in all that was 
faid or done againſt me. He threw himſelf blindly 
into the ſnare which was laid for him, and inſtead 
of hindering, as he and I, in concert, might have 
done, thoſe affairs from languiſhing, in the manner 
they did ſeveral months, he furniſhed this court 


with an excuſe for not treating with me, till it was 


too late to play even a faving game; and he neither 
_ droye the regent to aſſiſt the Chevalier, nor to de- 
clare that he would not afliſt him; though it was 
fatal to the cauſe in general, and to the Scotch in 
particular, not to bring one of the two about. 


It was Chriſtmas, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifteen, before the - Chevalier ſailed for Scotland. 


The battle of Dunblain had been fought, the buſi- 


neſs of Preſton was over: there remained not the 


feaſt room to expect any commotion in his favor 
among the Engliſh; and many of the Scotch, who 
Had declared for him, began to grow cool in the 
cauſe. No proſpect of ſucceſs could engage him 

in this expedition, but it was become neceflary for 


is reputation. The Scotch on one ſide ſpared not 
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to reproach him, I think unjuſtly, for his delay; 


and the French, on the other, were extremely eager 
to have him gone. Some of thoſe who knew little 


of Britiſh affairs imagined, that his prefence would 
produce miraculous effects. You muſt not be ſur. 
XZ prized at this. As near neighbours as we are, nine 
= ty nine in an hundred among the French are as lit- 

; tle acquainted with the inſide of our iſland as with 
That of Japan. Others of them were uneaſy to ſee 


him ſkulking about in France, and to be told of it 


every hour by the Earl of Stair. Others again ima- 


gined, that he might do their buſineſs by going 


7 into Scotland, though he ſhould not do his own: 


that is, they flattered themſelves, that he might keep 


a war for ſome time alive, which would employ the 
whole attention of our government; and for the 
event of which they had very little concern. Un- 
able from their natural temper, as well as their ha- 
bits, to be true to any principle, they thought and 
acted in this manner, whilſt they affected the great. 
eſt friendſhip to the king, and whilſt they really did 
deſire to enter into new and more intimate engage- 


ments with him. Whilft the pretender continued 


in France they could neither avow him nor favor 
his cauſe: if he once ſet his foot on Seotch ground, 


they gave hopes of indirect aſſiſtance: and if he 


could mantain himſelf in any corner of the iſtand, 


they could look upon him, + it was faid, as a 


king. This was their language to us. To the 


Britiſh miniſter they denied, they forſwore, they 
renounced; and yet the ] man of the beſt head 


in all their councils, being aſked by Lord Star 
what they intended to do, anfwered, before he 
Was aware, that they pretended to be neuters.— 
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"As ſoon as I received advice that the Chevalier = 


was ſailed from Dunkirk, I renewed, I redoubled 


all my applications. I negle&ed no means, I for- 
got no argument which my underſtanding could 
ſuggeſt to me. What the Duke of Ormond reſted 
upon, you have ſeen already; and I doubt very 
much whether Lord Mar, if he had been here in 
my place, would have been able to employ meaſures 


more effectual than thoſe which I made uſe of. 1 


may, without any imputation of arrogance, com- 
| pare myſelf on this occaſion with his lordſhip, fince 
there was nothing in the management of this affair 


above my degree of capacity; nothing equal, either 
in extent or difficulty, to the buſineſs which he 


was a ſpectator of, and which I carried on, when 
we were ſecretaries of ſtats fagether. ynder ae: late 


queen. 
The king of Eras, who was not able to farniſh 


the pretender with money himſelf, had writ ſome 
time before his death to his grandſon, and had ob- 


tained a promiſe of four hundred thouſand crowns | 


from the king of Spain, a ſmall part of this ſum 

had been received by the queen's treaſurer at St, 
_ Germain's, and had been either ſent to Scotland 
or employed to defray the expences which were 
daily making on the coaſt. I preſſed the Spaniſh 
3 at Paris, I ſolicited, by Lawleſs, Al. 
 beroni at Madrid; and I found + another more 


private and more promiſing way of applying to 


him. I took care to have a number of officers 
picked out of the Iriſh troops, which ſerve in 
that country; their routs were given them, and 


1 ſent a ſhip to receive and tranſport them. The 
money came in ſo lowly. and in ſuch willing 


+ Marquiſs Monti. 


ſums, 
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ſums, that it turned to little account, and the gfficers 

7 were on their way when the Chevalier returned from 
Scotland. | TED” DEM 
In the ſummer, endeavors had been uſed to pre, 
' vail on the King of Sweden to tranſport from G. 1 
tenburg, the troops he had in that neighbourhood * 


into Scotland, or into the north of England, He | 
had excuſed himſelf, not becauſe he diſliked the *. 
propoſition, which, on the contrary, he thought | 
_ agreeable to his intereſt ; but for reaſons of another 
kind. Firſt, becauſe the troops at hand for this 
ſervice conſiſted in horſe, not in foot, which, had 
been aſked, and which were alone proper for ſuch _ 4 
an expedition: ſecondly, becauſe a declaration of  _ 
this ſort might turn the Proteſtant princes of the 
empire, from whoſe offices he had ſtill ſome proſpe& 
of aſſiſtance, againſt him: and thirdly, becauſe al- 
though he knew that the King of Great Britain was 
his enemy, yet they were not in war together, nor 
had the latter acted yet a while openly enough againſt 
him to juſtify ſuch a rupture. At the time I am 
ſpeaking of, theſe reaſons were remoyed by the 
_ King of Sweden's being beat out of the empire, by 
the little conſequence which his management of the 
Proteſtant princes was to him, and by the declaration 
of war which the king as elector of Hanover made. 
I took up this negotiation therefore again. The 
regent appeared to come into it. He ſpoke fair to 
the Baron de Spar, who preſſed him on his ſide, as 
I preſſed him on mine, and promiſed, beſides the - 
arrears of the ſubſidy due to the Swedes, an imme- _ 
diate advance of fifty thouſand crowns for the en- 
terpriſe on Britain. He kept the officer who was to 
be diſpatched I know not how long booted ; ſome- 
times on pretence, that in the low ſtate of his credit 
he could not find bills of exchange for the ſum, and 
1ometimes on other pretences, and by theſe delays Do. 
he evaded his promiſe, The French were very frank 
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In Jeclaring, that they could give us no money, and 


that they would give us no troops. Arms, ammu- 


nition and connivance, they made us hope for. The 
latter in ſome degree we might have had, perhaps; 


but to what purpoſe was it to connive, when by a 
- multitude of little tricks they avoided furniſhing us 
with arms and ammunition, and when they knew 
that we were utterly unable to furniſh ourſelves with 
them? I had formed the deſign of engaging French 
privateers in the pretender's ſervice. They were ta | 
 haye carried whatever we ſhould have had to ſend to | 
any part of Britain in their firſt voyage, and after 
that, to have cruiſed under his commiſſion. I had 
actually agreed for ſome, and it was in my power 


to have made the ſame bargains with others. Swe- 


den on one ſide, and Scotland on the other, would | 
have afforded them retreats : and if the war had been 
kept up in any part of the mountains, I conceive the | 
execution of this deſign would have been of the 
greateſt advantage to the pretender. It fazled, be- 
| cauſe no other part of the work went on. He Was 
not above ſix weeks in his Scotch expedition, and 
theſe were the things I endeavored to bring to bear 
in his abſence. I had no great opinion of my ſuc- 


ceſs before he went; but when he had made the laſt 


ſtep which it was in his power to make, I reſolved 
to ſuffer neither him nor the Scotch to be any longer 
bubbles of their own cyedulity, and of the ſcandal. 
| ous artifice of this court. It would be tedious to 
enter into a longer narrative of all the uſeleſs pains | 
'Ltook. To conclude therefore; in a converſation 
which I had with the M. d' Huxelles, I took occaſion 
to declare, that | would not be the inſtrument of 
amuſing the Scotch; and that ſince I was able ta 
do them no ſervice, 1 would at leaſt inform them, 
that they muſt flatter themſelves no longer with 


hopes of ſuccour from France. I added, that I would 
nd them veſlels, which, with thoſe already on — 
b CO 
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coaſt of Scotland, might ſerve to bring off the preten- 
der, the Earl of Mar, and as many others as poſſible. | 
The marſhal approved my reſolution, and adviſed me 
to execute it as the only thing which was left to do. 
On this occaſion he ſhewed no referve, he was very 
explicit, and yet in this very point of time, the pro- 
mile of an order was obtained, or pretended to be 
obtained, from the regent, for delivering thoſe ſtores 
of arms and ammunition which belonged to the 
E Chevalier, and which had been put into the French 
magazines, when Sir George Byng came to Havre. 
Caſtel Blanco is a Spaniard who married a daughter 
of Lord Melford, and who under that title ſet up for 
a medler in Engliſh buſineſs. I cannot juſtly tell 
whether the honor of obtaining this promiſe was 
aſcribed to him, to the junto in the bois de Boulogne, 
or to any one elſe. I ſuppoſe they all aſſumed a ' are 
of the merit. The project was, that theſe ſtores 
ſhould be delivered to Caſtel Blanco; that he ſhould 
enter into a recogniſance to carry them to Spain, and 
from thence to the Weſt Indies, that I ſhould pro- 
vide a veſſel for this purpoſe, which he ſhould appear 
to hire or buy; and that when ſhe was at ſea ſne 
ſhould fail directly for Scotland. You cannot believe 
that I reckoned much on the effect of this order: 


but accuſtomed to concur in meaſures, the inutility 


of which I ſaw evidently enough, I concurred in this 


likewiſe. The neceſſary care was taken, and in a 


fortnight's time the ſhip was ready to ſail, and no 
| ſuſpicion of her belonging to the Chevalier, or of her 

_ deſtination, was gone abroad. 
As this event made no alteration in my opinion, 
it made none in the diſpatches which I prepared and 
ſent to Scotland. In them I gave an account of 
what was in negotiation. I explained to him what 
might be hoped for in time, if he was able to main- 
tain himſelf in the mountains without the ſuccours 
he demanded from France. But from France I told 


him 
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bim plainly, that it was in vain to expect the leaſt 
part of them. In ſhort I concealed nothing from 
him. This was all I could do to put the Chevalier 
and his council in a condition to judge what meaſures 
to take: but theſe diſpatches never came to his hands. 
He was failed from Scotland juſt before the. gentle. 
man, whom I ſent, arrived on the coaſt. He landed 
at Graveline about the twenty - ſecond of February, 
And the firſt orders he gave, were to ſtop all the 
veſſels which were going on eg account to the coun- 
try from whence he came. : 
I ſaw him the morning after his ano; at st. | 
Germain's, and he received me with open arms. I 
had been, as ſoon as we heard of his return, to ac-_ 
_ quaint the French court with it. They were not 
a little uneaſy, and the firſt thing which the M. 
d' Huxelles ſaid to me upon it was, that the Chevalier 
ought to proceed to Bar with all the diligence poſſi- 
| ble, and to take poſſeſſion of his former aſylum be- 
fore the Duke of Lorrain had time to deſire him to 
look out for a reſidence ſome where elſe: nothing 
more was meaned by this propoſal, than to get him 
out of the dominions of France immediately. I was 
not in my mind averſe to it for other reaſons. No- 
thing could be more diſadvantageous to him than to 
be obliged to paſs the Alpes, or to reſide in the papal 
territories on this ſide of them. Avignon was alrea- 
dy named for his retreat in common converſation, 
and I know not whether from the time he left Scot- 
land, he ever thought of any other. I imagined, that 
by ſurpriſing the Duke of Lorrain we ſhould furniſh 
that prince with an excuſe to the king, and to the 
emperor; that we might draw the matter into length, 
and gain time to negotiate ſome other retreat than 
that of Avignon for the Chevalier. The duke's good 
will there was no room to doubt of, and by what the 
Prince of Vaudemont told me at Paris ſome time 
afterwards, 1 am apt to think we ſhould have ſuc- 
ceeded. 
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cecded. In all events it could not de wrong to try 
every meaſure, and the pretender would have gone to 
Avignon with much better grace, when he had done, 
in the ſight of the world, all he could to avoid it. 
I found him in no diſpoſition to make ſuch haſte: 5 
be had a mind, on the contrary, to ſtay ſome time 
at St. Germain” 85 and in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and to have a private meeting with the regent. He 
ſent me back to Paris to ſolicit the meeting. Iwrit, 
I ſpoke to the Marſhal 4 Huxelles, I did beſt to ſerve 
him in his own way. The marſhal anſwered me by 
word of mouth, and by letter. He refuſed me by 
both. I remember he added this circumſtance, that 
he found the regent in bed, and acquainted him with 
what the Chevalier defired ; that the regent roſe 
in a paſſion, ſaid that the things which were aſked 
were puerilities, and ſwore that he would not ſee 
him. returned without having been able to ſucceed 
in my commiſſion : and J confeſs I mag the want 
of ſucceſs on this occaſion no great misfortune. 
It was two or three o'clock on the Sunday or 
Monday. morning when I parted from the ies. 
He acquieſced in the determination of the regent, 
and declared that he would inſtantly ſet out for Lo- 
rain: his trunks were packed, his chaiſe was ordered 
to be at the door at five, and I ſent to Paris to ac- 
quaint the miniſter that he was gone, He aſked 
me how ſoon I ſhould be able to follow him, gave 
me commiſſions for ſome things, which he deſired | 
[ ſhould bring after him: and in a word, no Italian 
ever embraced the man he was going to ſtab, with 
greater ſhew of affection and confidence. 
Inſtead of taking poſt for Lorain, he went to the 
little houſe in the bois de Boulogne, where his female 
miniſters reſided; and there he continued wenn 
for ſeveral days, and pleaſing himſelf with the ai 
of myſtery and buſineſs, whilſt the only real buli- 
nels, which he thould have had at that time, lay 


: negtodted. 
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neglected. He ſaw the 8 paniſh and Swediſh minif. 
ters in this place. I net tell, for I never thought 


it worth aſking, whether he ſaw the Duke of Orleans: 
poſſibly he might. To have been teiſed into ſuch a 


ſtep, which ſignified nothing, and which gave the 
cabal an air of credit and importance, is a recable 5 
enough to the levity of his royal highne 8˙8 cha- 


racter. 
The Thurſday following che Duke of Orion came 


to ſee me, and after the compliment of telling me, 

that he believed I ſhould be ſurpriſed at the meſſage 

he brought, he put into my hands a note to himſelf, 
and alittle ſcrip of paper directed to me, and drawn 


in the ſtyle of a juſtice of peace's warrant. They 


| were both in the Chevalier's hand-writing, and they 


were dated on the Tueſday, in order to make me 


believe that they had been writ on the road, and ſent 
back to the duke: his grace dropped in our conver- 
ſation, with great dexterity, all the inſinuations pro- 


per to confirm me in this opinion. I knew at this 


time his maſter was not gone, ſo that he gave me 
two very riſible ſcenes, which are frequently to be 
met with when ſome people meddle in buſineſs; I 
mean that of ſeeing a man labor with a great deal of 


aukward artifice to make a ſecret of nothing, and 
that of ſeeing yourſelf taken for a bubble, when 


you know as much of the matter as he who thinks 


that he impoſes on you. 


I cannot recollect preciſely the terms of the two 


papers. I remember that the kingly laconic ſtyle of 
one of them, and the expreſſion of having no farther 
occaſion for my ſervice, made me ſmile. The other 


was an order to give up the papers in my office; all 
which might have been contained in a letter-caſe of 
a moderate ſize. I gave the duke the ſeals, and ſome - 


papers which I could readily come at. Some others, 
and indeed all ſuch as I had not deſtroyed, I ſent 
afterwards to the Chevalier : and I took care to con- 


vey. 
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vey to him, by a ſafe hand, ſeveral of his letters, 
which it would have been very improper the duke 
ſhould have ſeen. I am ſurpriſed that he did not 
reflect on the conſequence of my obeying his order 
| literally. It depended on me to have ſhewn his 
general what an opinion the Chevalier had of his 
capacity. I ſcorned the trick, and would not appear 
piqued, when I was far from being angry. As I gave 
up, without ſcruple, all the papers which remained 
in my hands, becauſe I was determined never to 
make uſe of them; ſo I confeſs to you, that I took 
a fort of pride in never aſking for thoſe of mine, 
which were in the pretender's hands: I contented 
myſelf with making the duke underſtand how little 
need there was to get rid of a man in this manner, 
who had made the bargain which I had done at my 
engagement, and with taking this firſt opportunity 
to declare, that I would never more have to do with 
the progdet,-or his „⏑ẽ m- Pts 
Ihat I might avoid being queſtioned and quoted 
in the moſt curious and the moſt babling town in the 
world, I related what had paſſed to three or four of 
my friends, and hardly ſtirred abroad during a fort- 
night, out of a little lodging which very few people 
knew of. At the end of this term the marſhal of Ber- 
wic came to fee me, and aſked me what I meaned, to 
confine myſeif to my chamber, when my name was 
trumpeted about in all the companies of Paris, and 


the moſt infamous ſtories were ſpread concerning 


me. This was the firſt notice I had, and it was 
Toon followed by others. I appeared immediately 
In the world, and found there was hardly a ſcurri- 
Jous tongue which had not been let looſe on my ſub- 
ject, and that thoſe perſons whom the Duke of 
Ormond and Earl of Mar muſt influence, or might 
ſilence, were the loudeſt in defaming me. 


Parti- 


; 2 


3 TER ro 


Partieillas 11 wherein I; bad failed were 
cited; and as it was the faſhion for every jacobite 
to affect being in the ſecret, you might have found 
ga multitude of vouchers to facts, ach. if they had 
been true, could in the nature of chem be known 
to very few perſons... ä 
Ihis method, of beating Jow! the. reputation 1 | 
a man by noiſe and impudence, impoſed on the 
world at firſt, convinced people who” were not ac- ME 
quainted with me, and ſtaggered-even my friends. | 
Hut it ceaſed in a few days to have any eh againſt 
me. The malice was too groſs to paſs upon re- 
flection. Theſe ſtories died away almoſt as faſt as 
they were publiſhed, for this * reaſon, becauſe 
they were particular. 
They gave out, for inſtance, that I had ben! to 
my own ule, a very great ſum of the Chevalier's 
money, when it was notorious that I had ſpent a 
great ſum of my own in his ſervice; and never 
would be obliged to him for a farthing, in which 
caſe, I believe, I was ſingle. Upon this head it 
was eaſy to appeal to a very honeſt gentleman, the 
queen's treaſurer at St. Germain's, through whoſe 
hands, and not through mine, went the very little 
money which the Chevalier had. 
© They gave out, that whilſt he was in Scotland, 
he never heard from me, though it was notorious 
that I ſent him no leſs than five expreſles during 
the ſix weeks which he conſumed in this expedi- 
tion. It was eaſy on this head, to appeal to the 
perſons, to whom wy diſpatches had been com- 
mitted. 
Theſe lies, and many others of the ſame ſort 
which were founded on particular facts, were diſ- 
proved by particular facts, and had not time, at 
leaſt at Paris, to make any impreſſion. But the 
principal crime with which they charged me 8 
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and che only o one which ſince that time they have in- 
ſiſted upon, is of another nature. This part of their 
accuſation is general, and it cannot be refuted with- 

out doing what I have done above, deducing ſeveral 
facts, comparing theſe facts together, and reaſoning 
upon them; nay, that which is worſe, is, that it 
cannot be fully refuted without the mention of 
ſome facts, which, in my preſent circumſtances, it 
would not be very prudent, though I ſhould think 
it very lawful, for me, to divulge. You ſee that I 


pretended might have been ſupported, and might 
have ſucceeded to, if I had procured the ſuccors 
which were aſked, nay, if I had ſent a little powder. 
This the jacobites, who affect moderation and can- 

dor, ſhrug their ſhoulders at: they are ſorry for it, 
but Lord Bolingbroke can never waſh himſelf clean i 
of this guilt; for theſe ſuccours might have been 
| obtained, and a proof that they might, is, that they 
were ſo by others. Theſe people leave the cauſe of 
this management doubtful, between my treachery 
and my want of capacity. The pretender, with all 
the falſe charity and real malice of one who ſets up 
for devotion, attributes all his misfortunes to my 
negli gence. E 
I be letters which were writ by my ſecretary above 

a year ago into England, the marginal notes which 
have been made ſince to the letter from Avignon, 
and what is ſaid above, have ſet this affair in ſo 
clear a light, that whoever examines, with a fair 
intention, mult feel the truth, and be convinced by 

it. I cannot, however, forbear to make ſome ob- 

ſervations on the ſame ſubject here. It is even ne- 

ceſſary that I ſhould do ſo in the deſign of making 
this diſcourſe the foundation of my juſtification to 
the tories at prevent, and to the whole world in 
time. : 

Vo. I. F There 


mean the ſtarving the war in Scotland, which it is 
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tion, that it will be a misfortune, which will ac 


againſt ſuch accuſations and ſuch accuſers ; that by 
. aloci ating with ſo much folly, and ſo much knave- 


| Creed by the former, when the latter would 


ter in buſineſs to be yoaked to knaves than fools, 
and that I put into their hands the means of loading 


EE —ABV—ͤ— —— —ä— ——— 2 


theſe things had been ready, and J had engaged to 
ſupply him with them, before he ſet up the ſtan- 


could not be unknown to his lordſhip, and you have 


—— — — — ˙ . - - 
— 


on any aſſiſtance from hence. As our hopes at this 
court decreaſed, his lordſhip role in his demands : 


Intended nothing leſs than even privately and indi- 
realy to ſupport the Scotch, the pretender and the 


— 


_ artillery; which was in effect to inſiſt that France 
ſhould enter into a war for them. I might, in anſwer 
to the firſt inſtances, have aſked Lord Mar, what 
he did in Scotl: ind? and what he meaned by 


at leaſt upon this foot ?—He who had diftated not 
long before a memorial, whereini t was aſſerted, that 
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There is nothing which my enemies iretiend 2 EF 
ſo much as my jullification, and they have reaſon. 
But they may comfort themſelves with this reflec- 
company me to my grave, that I ſuffered a chain of 
accidents to draw me into ſuch meaſures and ſuch 
company; that I have been obliged to defend myſelf 
Jam become the victim of both; that I was 
have been leſs grievous to me, ſince it is much bet- 
me, like the ſcape-goat, with all the evil confequen- 
ces of their folly. 
In the firſt letters which I revived from the Ear! 
of Mar, he writ for arms, for ammunition, for 
money, for officers, and all things, frankly, as if 


19 at the bræ of Mar; whereas our condition : 


ſeen that I did all I could to prevent his reckoning 
and at the time when 1t was viſible that the regent 


Earl of Mar writ for regular forces and a train of 


drawing his countrymen into a war at this time? or 


to 


meaſures taken to defeat it? e 
nſtead of acting this part, which would have 
been wiſe, I took that which was plauſible. I re- 
ſolved to contribute all I could to ſupport the buſi- 
neſs, ſince it was begun. I encouraged his lordſhip 
as long as I had the leaſt ground for doing ſo, and 
I confirmed the pretender in his reſolution of going 
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to have a proſpect of ſucceeding in this enterpriſe, 


there muſt be an univerſal inſurrection, and that 


ſuch an inſurrection was in no ſort probable, unleſs a 
body of troops was brought to ſupport it? — He who 


thought that the conſequence of failing, when the 
attempt was once made, muſt be the utter ruin of 


the cauſe, and the loſs of the Britiſh liberty ?—He 
who concurred in demanding as a pis-aller, and the 
| leaſt which could be infiſted on, arms, ammunition, 
artillery, money, and officers ? I ſay, J might have 
aſked what he meant to begin the dance when he 
had not the leaſt aſſurance of any ſuccor, but, on 


the contrary, the greateſt reaſon 1maginable to be- 


W lieve this affair was become as de{perate abroad by 
the death of the moſt Chriſtian King, as it was at 


home by the diſcovery of the deſign, and by the 


to Scotland, when he had nothing better left him 


to do. If I have any thing to reproach myſelf _ 
with, in the whole progreſs of the war in Scotland, 
it is having encouraged Lord Mar too long. But, 

on the other hand, if I had given up the cauſe, and 
had writ deſpondingly to him, before this court had 


explained itſelf as fully as the Marſhal d' Huxelles did 


In the converſation which is mentioned above, it is 
_ eaſy to ſee what turn would have been given to ſuch 
a conduct. oo i ye 


The true cauſe of all the misfortunes which hap- 
pened to the Scotch, and to thole who took arms 


in the north of England, lies here; that they roſe 


without any previous certainty of foreign help, 


in direct contradiction to the ſcheme which their 


1 leaders ; 


C) 
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leaders themſelves had ſormed. The excuſe which I 

have heard made for this, is that the act of parliament 
for curbing the Highlanders was near to be put in 
execution; that they would have been difarmed and 
entirely diſabled from Fg, at any other. time, if 


they had not roſe at this. You can judge better 


than I of the validity of this excuſe. It ſeems to 
me, that by management they might have gained 
time, and that even when they had been reduced 
to the dilemma ſuppoſed, they ought to have got 
together, under pretence of reliſting the infrac- 
tions of the union without any mention of the pre- 
tender, and have. treated with the government on 
this foot. By theſe means they might probably 
have preſerved themſelves in a condition of avowing 
their deſign, when they ſhould be ſure of being 
backed from abroad: at the worſt they might have 
_ declared for the Chevalier when all other expedients 
failed them. In a word, I take this excuſe not to 
be very ood; and the true reaſon of this conduct 
to have been the raſnneſs of the people, and the i in- 
conſiſtent meaſures of their head. 
But admitting the excuſe to be valid, it remains 
ſtill an undeniable truth, that this is the original 
fountain from whence all thoſe waters of bitterneſs 
flowed, which ſo many unhappy people have drunk 
of. I have faid already, that the neceſſity of acting 
was. precipitated before any meaſures to act with 
ſucceſs had been taken, and that the neceſſity of 
doing ſo ſeemed to increaſe as the means of do- 
ing ſo were taken away. To whom is this to be 
| aſcribed? Is it to be aſcribed to me, who had no 
' ſhare in theſe affairs, till a few weeks before the 
Duke of Ormond was forced to abandon England, 
and the diſcovery of the intended invaſion was pub- 
liſhed to parliament and to the world? or is it to 
15 aſcribed to thoſe who had from the firſt been at 
he head of this undertaking ? | 


Unable 
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Unable to defend this point, che next reſort of 
the jacobites is to this impudent and abſurd aflirma- 
tion, that notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under 
which they took arms, they ſhould have ſucceeded, 
if the indirect aſſiſtances, which were aſked Hom 
France had been obtained: nay, that they ſhould 
have been able to defend the Highlands, if I had 
ſent them a little powder. Is it poſſible that a man 
ſhould be wounded with ſuch blunt weapons? Much 
more than powder was aſked for from the firſt, and 
I have already faid, that when the Chevalier came 
into Scotland, regular troops, artillery, &c. were 
demanded. Both he and the Earl of Mar judged 
it impoſſible to ſtand their ground, without ſuch aſ- 
| ſiſtance as theſe. How ſcandalous then muſt it be 
_ deemed, that they ſuffered their dependents to ſpread 
in the world, that for want of a little powder 1 
forced them to abandon Scotland? The Earl of 
Mar knows, that all the powder in France would 1 
not have enabled him to ſtay at Perth as long as he 
did, if he had not had another fecurity : and when 
that failed him, he muſt have quitted the party, if 
the regent had given us all that he made Toons of : 
us expect. 
But to ſiniſh all that I intend to ſay « on a ſubject 
which has tired me, and perhaps you ; the jacobites 
affirm, that the A aſſiſtances which they deſir- 
ed might have been obtained: and I confeſs, that 
am ele if this fact be true. To prove it, 
they appeal to the little politicians of whom J have 
ipoken ſo often. 1 affirm, on the contrary, that 
nothing could be obtained here to tupport the :-: 
Scotch, or to encourage the Engliſh. lo prove 
the aflertion, J appeal to tne miner with whom 
negotiated, and to the recent himſelf, who, what- 
ever language he may hold in private with other 
people, cannot controvert with me the truth of 
what 
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what I advance. He excluded me formerly, that 
he might the more eaſily avoid doing any thing; 
and perhaps he has blamed me ſince, that he might 
excuſe his doing nothing. All this may be true, 
and yet it will remain true, that he would never 
have been prevailed upon to act directly againſt his 
Intereſt in the only point of view which he has, 
mean the crown of France, and againſt the unani- 
mous ſenſe of all his miniſters. Suppoſe that in 
the time of the late queen, when ſhe had the peace 
in view, a party in France had implored her af- 
ſiſtance, and had applied to Margery Fielding, 
to rael, to my Lady Oglethorpe, to Dr. Battle, 
and Lieutenant General Stewart ; what ſucceſs do 
you imagine ſuch applications would have had? 
The queen would have ſpoke them fair; ſhe would 
| ſpeak otherwiſe to no body: but do you imagine ſhe 
would have made one ſtep in their favor? Olive 
Trant, Magny, Mademoiſelle CHauſſery, a dirty 
Abbe Brigauli, and Mr. Dil/on, are characters very 
* oppoſite to theſe; and what I ſuppoſed to have paſſed _ 


in England, is not a whit more ridiculous than what 


really paſſed here. 

I ſay nothing of the ſhips which the jacobites 
pretend that they ſent into Scotland, three wecks 
or a month after the pretender was returned. I 
believe they might have had my Lord Stair's con- 
nivance then, as well as the regent's. I ſay nothing 
of the order which they pretend to have obtained, 
and which I never ſaw, for the ſtores that were 
| ſeized at Havre to be delivered to Caftel Blanco. I 

have already ſaid enough on this head, and you 
cannct have failed to obſerve, that this ſignal favor 
was never obtained by theſe people, till the Marſhal 
d Huxelics had owned to me, that nothing was to 
be expected from France, and that the only thing 
which I could do was to endeavor to bring the 
pre- 
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the ſecret of the meaſure which 
The provocation was great, but I reſolved to act 


_ without paſlion. 


me than 1 ſhould have done for myſel 
me: but I ſaw likewiſe, that I muſt improve this 


Weak enough to act him to it; 


reſidence ſhould be fixed ſomewhere or other: 
which, ha ing ſerved the tories in this, which I. 
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pretender, the Earl of Mar, and the' principal 


perſons who were moſt expoſed, off: neither he 
nor I imagining that any ſuch would be leſt be- 


hind. 
When I began to appear in the world, upon the 


_ advertiſements which my friends gave me of the 


clamor that was raiſed againſt me, you will eaſily 


think I did not enter into ſo many particulars as I 
= have done with you. 
= have ſeen, in thoſe letters which Brinſden writ into 
= England, in March and April was twelve-month ; 
= and yet the clamor ſunk immediately. 
of conſideration at this court beat it down, and the 
court of St. Germain's grew ſo aſhamed of it, that 
the queen thought fit to purge herſelf of having any 
ſhare in encouraging the diſcourſes which were "held : 


1 faid even leſs, than you 


The people 


againſt me, or having been ſo much as let into 
preceded them. 


I ſaw the advantage the pretender 
who difpoſed of thin "I better for 
had given 


and his council, 


advantage with the utmoſt caution. 

As I never imagined that he would treat me in 
the manner he did, nor that his miniſters could be 
T had reſolved, 
on his return from Scotland, to fallow him till I 
after 


looked upon as their laſt fcruggle for power, and 


having continued to act in the pretender's affairs 


till the end of the term for which I embarked with 
him; I ſhould have eſteemed myſelf to be at liberty, 
and ſhould. in the civileſt manner I was able, have 
taken my leave of him. IIad we parted thus, I ſhould 


| have remained in a very ſtrange ſituation during the 


reſt 
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reſt of my life: but 1 had examined myſelf d tho- 
roughly, I was determined, I was prepared. 
On one fide he would have thought that he had 
a ſort of right, on any future occaſion, to call me 
out of my retreat; the tories would probably have 
thought the ſame thing : : my reſolution was taken. 
to refuſe them both, ane I foreſaw that both would 
condemn me. On the other fide, the conſidera- 
tion of his keeping meaſures with me, joined to 
that of having once openly declared for him, 
would have created a point of honor, by which 1 
ſhould have been tied down, not only from ever 
_ engaging againſt him, but alſo from making my 
peace at home. The Chevalier cut this gordian Ml 
| knot aſunder at one blow. He broke the links of 
that chain which former engagements had faſtened | 
on me, and gave me a right to eiteem myfelf as 
free from all obligations of keeping meaſures with 
him, as I ſhould have continued if I had never 
engaged in his intereſt. I took therefore, from 
that moment, the reſolution of making my peace 
© home, and of employing all the unfortunate ex- 
perience I had acquired abroad, to undeceive my 
friends, and to promote the union and the quiet of | 
my country. by 
The Earl of Stair had 1 a full power to 
treat with me, whilſt I was engaged with the pre- 
tender, as I have been ſince informed. He had 
done me the juſtice to believe me incapable to 
| hearken, in ſuch circumſtances, to any propoſals of 
that kind: and as much friendſhip as he had for 
me, as much as I had for him, we entertained not 
the leaſt even indirect correſpondence together 
during that whole time. Soon afterwards he em- 
ployed a perſon * to communicate to me the diſpoſi- 
tion of his majeſty to grant me my pardon, and 
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his own defire to give me, on this occaſion, all the 
proofs he could of his inclination in my favor. 1 
embraced the offer, as it became me to do, with 
all poſſible ſenſe of the king's goodneſs, and of his 
lordſhip's friendſhip *. We met, we talked toge- 
ther, and he wrote to the court on the ſubject. 
The turn which the miniſters gave to this matter. 
was, to enter into a treaty to reverſe my attainder, 
and to ſtipulate the conditions on which this act of 
grace ſhould be granted me. 8 = 
The notion of a treaty ſhocked me. IN ; 
never to be reſtored rather than go that way to work, 
and I opened myſelf without any reſerve to Lord 
Stair. I told him that I looked on myſelf to be 
obliged in honor and in conſcience to undeceive 
my friends in England, both as to the ſtate of fo- 
reign affairs, as to the management of the jacobite 
intereſt abroad, and as to the characters of perſons: 
in every one of which points I knew them to be 

moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded. That 


= the treatment I had received from the pretender he EL 
= his adherents would juſtify me to the world in do- 


ing this: that if I remained in exile all my life he 
might be aſſured, that I would never more have to 
do with the jacobite cauſe ; and that if I was reſtor- 


A ea, I ſhould give it an effectual blow, in making 


that apology which the pretender has put me under 
a neceſſity of making: that in doing this I flattered 
myſelf, that I ſhould contribute ſomething to the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the king s government, and to the 
union of his ſubjects; but that this was all the me- 
rit which I could promiſe to have: that if the court 
believed theſe profeſſions to be fincere, a treaty with 
me was een for them; and that if 8 did 


* There will be added, at the end of this relation, an original 
letter from the Earl of Stair to Mr. Craggs, giving a full account, 
of the tranſaction here mentioned. 
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not believe them ſo, a treaty with them was danger- 


ous for me: that I was determined in this whole 
tranſaction to make no one ſtep which I would not 
own in the face of the world; that in other circum- 


ſtances it might be ſufficient to act honeſtly, but 
that in a caſe as extraordinary as mine, it was- ne- 

ceſſary to act clearly, and to leave no room for the 
| leaſt doubtful conſtruction. 


The Earl of Stair, as well as Mr. 0 Who ar- 


rived ſoon after in France, came into my ſenſe. I _ 
have reaſon to believe, that the king has approved 
itt likewiſe upon their repreſentations, ſince he has 
been pleaſed to give me the moſt gracious aſſurances 
of his favor. What the effect of all this may be, 1 


the next, or in any other ſeſſion, I know not: but 


this is the foot on which | have put myſelf, and on 
which I ſtand at the moment I write to you. The 
| whigs may continue inveterate, and by conſequence 
fruſtrate his majeſty's good intentions towards me; 
the tories may continue to rail at me, on the credit 
of ſuch enemies as I have deſcribed to you in the 
courſe of this relation: neither the one nor the 
other ſhall make me ſwerve out of the path which | 
1 have traced to myſelf. 


I have now led you through the ſeveral ſtages - 
which I propoſed at firſt, and I ſhould do wrong to 


your good underſtanding as well as to our mutual 
friendſhip, if 1 ſuſpected that you could hold any 

other language to me than that which Dolabella uſes 
10 Cicero. © Satisfactum ef jam a te vel officio vel 


« familiaritati; ſatisfactum etiam partibus.” The 


king, who pardons me, might complain of me, the 
Whigs might declaim againſt me, my family might 


reproach me for the little regard which I have 


ſhewn to my own and to their intereſt; but where 


is the crime I have been guilty of towards my party 


and towards my friends? In what part of my con- 
duct will the tories find an excuſe for the treatment 


which they have given me? As tories, fuch as 
they 
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they were when I left F. ngland, I defy them to find 
any. But here lies the ſore, and tender as it is, I 
muſt lay it open. Thoſe amongſt them, who rail 
at me now, are changed from what they were, or 
from what they profeſſed the mſelves to be, when we 
lived and acted together. They were tories then, 
they are jacobites now. Their objections to the 
courſe of my conduct whilſt! was in the pretender's 
intereſt are the pretence; the true reaſon of their 
anger 18, that I renounce the pretender for my life. 
When you were firſt driven into this intereſt, I may 
- appeal to you for the notion which the party had. 
You thought of reſtoring him by the ſtrength of the 
tories, and of oppoſing a tory king to a whig king. 
You took him up as the inſtrument of your revenge 
and of your ambition. You looked on him as your 
creature, and never once doubted of making what 


terms you pleaſed with him. This is ſo true, that 


the ſame language is ſtill held to the catechumens 
in jacobitiſm. Were the contrary to be avowed even 
now, the party in England would ſoon diminiſh. 1 
engaged on this principle when your orders ſent me 
to Commercy, and I never acted on any other. 
This ought to have been part of my merit towards 
the tories, and it would have been ſo if they had 
continued in the ſame diſpoſitions. But they are 
changed, and this very thing is become my crime. 
Inſtead of making the pretender their tool, they are 
his. Inſtead of having in view to reſtore him on 
their own terms, they are laboring to do it with- 
out any terms; that is, to ſpcak properly, they are 
ready to receive him on his. Be not deceived : 
there is not a man on this fide of the water who 
acts in any other manner. The church of England- 
Jacobite and the Iriſh Papiſt ſeem in every reſpe& 
to have the fame cauſe. "Thoſe on your ſide of the 
vater, who correſpond with theſe, are to be com- 
prehended i in the lame claſs: and from hence it is, 
that 
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that the clamor raiſed againſt me has been kept up 
with ſo much induſtry, and is redoubled on the leaſt 
appearance of my return home, and of my being in 


a ſituation to juſtify myſelf. 


You have ſeen already what reaſons the pretender, 


and the ſeveral forts of people who compole his party 
5 here, had to get rid of me, and to cover me to the 


utmoſt of their power with infamy. Their views 


were as ſhort in this caſe as they are in all others. 
Ihey did not ſee at firſt, that this conduct would not 
only give me a right, but put me under a neceſſity 
of keeping no farther meafures with them, and of 
laying the whole myſtery of their iniquity open. As 
ſoon as they diſcovered this, they took the only courſe 
which was left them, that of poiſoning the minds of 


the tories, and of creating ſuch prejudices againſt 


me whillt I remained in a condition of not ſpeaking 
for myſelf, as will, they hope, prevent the effect of 


whatever I may fay when I am in a condition of 


pleading my own cauſe. The bare appreh 624 In | 
that I ſhall ſnew the world that I have been guilty - 


cf no crime, renders me criminal among theſe men: 


and they hold themſelves ready, being unable to re- 


ply either in point of fact or in point of reaſon, to 
drown my voice in the contuſion of their clamor. | 
The only crimes I am guilty of, I own. I own 
the crime of having been for the pretender, 3 in a ver 
diflerent manner enn thoſe with whom I acted, I 
ſerved him as faithfully, I ſerved him as well as they, 


but I ferved him on a different principle. I own 
the crime of having renounced him, and of being 


reſolved never to have to do with him as long as 1 ; 


hve. 1 oun the crime of being determined ſooner 
or later, as ſoon as J can, to clear myſelf of all the 
unjuſt aſperfions which have been call ugon me; to 


undeceive by my experience as many as I can of 
thofe tories ho may "bave_. been drawn into error, 
and to cont tribute, if ever I return home, as far as! 


am 
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am 1 able, to promote the national good of Britain 
without any other regard. Theſe crimes do not, 1 
hope, by this time appear to you to be of a very 
| black dye. You may come, perhaps, to think them 
_ virtues, when you have read and conſidered what 
remains to be {aid ; for before J conclude, it is ne- 
ceſſary that J open one matter to you, which I could 
not weave in ſooner without breaking too much the 
thread of my narration. In this place, unmingled 
with any thing elſe, it will have, as it deſcrv es to have, | 
your whole attention. 

Whoever compoſed that curious piece of falſe fact, 
falſe argument, falſe Engliſh, and falſe eloquence, the 
letter from Avignon, ſays, that I was not thought the 
moſt proper perſon to ſpeak about religion. e con- 
feſs I ſhould be of his mind, and ſhould include his 
patrons in my caſe, if the practice of it was to be 
recommended: for ſurely it is unpardonable impu- 
dence to impoſe by precept what we do not teach by 
example. I ſtould be of the ſame mind, if the na- 
ture of religion was to be explained, if its myſteries 
| were to be fathomed, and if this great truth was to 


be eſtabliſhed, that the church of England has the 


advantage over all other churches in purity of doc- 
trine, and in wiſdom of diſcipline. But nothing of 
this Kind was neceſſary. This would have been the 
talk of reverend and learned divines. We of the 
laity had nothing more to do than to lay in our claim, 
that we could never ſubmit to be governed by a prince 
who was not of the religion of our country. Such 
a declaration could hardly have failed of ſome effe 
towards opening the eyes and diſpoſing the mind 
even of the pretender. At leaſt, in juſtice to our- 
ſelves, and in Juſtice to our party, we who were here 
ought to have made it, and the influence of it on 
the pretender ought to have become the rule cf our 
ſubſequent conduct. 
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In thinking in this manner I think no otherwiſe 
now than I have always thought: and I cannot for- 
get, nor you neither, what paſſed when a little be- 
fore the death of the queen, letters were conveyed 


from the Chevalier to ſeveral. perions, to myſelf 


among others. In the letter to me, the article of 


religion was ſo aukwardly haidled, that he made 


the principal motive of the confidence we ought to 


have in him to conſiſt in his firm reſolution to ad- 


here to Popery. The effect which this epiſtle had 


on me was the ſame which it had on thoſe tories to 
whom I communicated it at that time; it made us 
| reſolve to have nothing to do with him. 


- Some time after this I was aſſured by ſeveral, and 


1 make no doubt but others have been ſo too, that 
the Chevalier at the bottom was not a bigot. That 


whilſt he remained abroad and could expect no ſuc- 


cor, either preſent or future, from any princes but 
| thoſe of the Roman Catholic communion, it was 
_ prudent, whatever he might think, to make no de- 
monſtration of a deſign to change: but that his tem- 


per was ſuch, and he was already fo diſpoſed, that 
we might depend on his compliance with what ſhould 


be defired of him, if ever he came amongſt us, and 
was taken from under the wing of the queen his mo- 
ther. To ſtrengthen this opinion of his character, 
it was ſaid that he had ſent for Mr. Le/ley over ; 


that be allowed him to celebrate the church of Eng- 
land-ſervice in his family, and that he had promiſed 


to hcar what this divine thould repreſent on the ſub- 
ject of religion to him. When J came abroad, the 
ſame things, and much more, were at firſt tnfinn- 


ated to me, and I began to let them make impreſ- 
ſon upon me, notv ithltanding what I had ſeen 
under bis hand. I would willingly flatter myſelf, 


that this impreſſion diſpoſed me to incline to jacobit- 


iſm, rather than allow that the inclination to Ja- 
cobitiſm di ſpoſed me eafily to believe what, upon 
1 that 
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that principle, I had ſo much reaſon to wiſh might 


de true. Which was the cauſe, and which the ef- 


fect, I cannot well determine: perhaps they did 
mutually occaſion each other. Thus much is cer- 


tain, that I was far from weighing this matter as I 
ought to have done, when the folicitation of my 


friends, and the perſecution of my enemies, precipi- 
tated me into engagements with the pretender, 
I was willing to take it for granted, that fince you 


were as ready to declare, as I believed you at that 
time, you muſt have had entire ſatisfaction on the 


article of religion. J was ſoon undeceived ; this 


ſtring had never been touched. My own obſerva- - 
tion, and the unanimous report of all thoſe who 


from his infancy have approached the pretender's 
perſon, ſoon taught me how difficult it is to come 


to terms with him on this head, and how unſafe to 


embark without them. 


His religion is not founded on the love of virtue 
and the deteſtation of vice; on a ſenſe of that obe- 
dience which is due to the will of the Supreme 


Being; and a ſenſe of thoſe obligations which crea- 
tures formed to live in a mutual dependence on one 


another lie under. The ſpring of his whole con- 


duct is fear. Fear of the horns of the devil, and of 


the flames of hell. He has been taught to believe, 


that nothing but a blind ſubmiſſion to the church of 
Rome, and a ſtrict adherence to all the terms of 
that communion, can fave him from theſe dangers. 


He has all the ſuperſtition of a capuchin; but IT 
found on him no tincture of the religion of a prince. 


Do not imagine that I looſe the reins to my ima- 


- gination, or that I write what my reſentments die- 


tate: I tell you ſimply my opinion. I have heard 
the ſame deſcription of his character made by thoſe 
who know him beſt ; and I converſed with ve Ty few 
among the Roman Catholics themſelves, who did 
not think him too much a Papiſt. e 
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Nothing gave me from the beginning ſo much 
uncaſineſs as the conſideration of this part of his 


character, and of the little care which had been 
taken to corre it. A true turn had not been giy en 
to the firſt ſteps which were made with him. The 


tories, who engaged afterwards, threw themſelves, as 


it were, at his head. He had been ſuffered to think 
that the party in England wanted him as much as he 
wanted them. There was no room to hope for much 

compliance on the head of religion, when he was in 
theſe ſentiments, and when he thought the tories too 
far advanced to have it in their power to retreat: and 
little dependence was at any time to be placed on the 
promiſes of a man capable of thinking his damnation 


attached to the obſervance, and his ſalvation to the 


breach, of thele very promiſes. Something, however, 
was to be done: and I thought that the leaſt which 
could be done was, to deal plainly with him, and to 
ſhew him the impoſlibility of governing our nation 
by any other expedient, than by complying with that 
wich would be expected from him as to his reli- 
gion. This was thought too much by the Duke of 
8 Ormond and Mr. Le/tey ; although the duke could 
be no more ignorant than the miniſter, how ill the 
latter had been uicd, how far the Chevalier had been 
from keeping the word which he had given, and on 
the faith of which Mr. Leſſey had come over to him. 
bey both knew, that he not only refuſed to hear 
bimſelf, but that he ſheltered the ignorance of his 
: prieſts, or the badneſs of his cauſe, or both, behind 
his authority, and abſolutely forbid all diſcourſe con- 
cerning religion. The duke ſeemed convinced that 
it would be time enough to talk of religion to him 
when he ſhould be reſtored, or, at ſoonelt, when he 


ſtould be landed in England; ; that the influence 
under which he had lived being at a diſtance, the 
realonableneſs of what he might propoſe, joined 
to the apparent neceſſity which would then ſtare 
| him 
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him in the face, could not fail to produce all the ef. 
fein Wich we cout genre. ]s?v¾ 8 
To me this whole reaſoning appeared fallacious. 
Our buſineſs was not to make him change appear- 
ances on this ſide of the water, but to prepare him 
do give thoſe which would be neceſſary on the other: 
= and there was no room to hope that if we could gain 
nothing on his prejudices here, we ſhould be able to 
overcome them in Britain. I would have argued juſt . 
as the Duke of Ormond and Leſley, if J had been a 
Papiſt; and I faw well enough that ſome people | 
| _ about him, (for in a great dearth of ability there was ; 
_ cunning to be met with, ) affected nothing more than 
to keep off all diſcourſe of religion. To my apprehen- 
ſion it was exceeding plain that we ſhould find, if we 
were once in England, the neceſſity of going forward 
at any rate with him, much greater than he would 
find that of complying with us. I thought it an un- 
pardonable fault to have taken a formal engagement 
| with him, when no previous ſatisfaction had been 
obtained on a point, at leaſt as eſſential to our civil 
as to our religious rights; to the peace of the ſtate, 
as to the proſperity of the church: and I looked on 
this fault to be aggravated by every day's delay. Our 
ſilence was unfair, both to the Chevalier and to our 
friends in England. He was induced by it to believe, 
that they would exact far leſs from him, than we 
knew they expected: and they were confirmed in an 
opinion of his docility, which we knew to be void 
of all foundation. The pretence of removing that 
influence, under which he had lived, was frivolous, 
and ſhould never have been urged to me, who ſaw 
plainly, that according to the meaſures purſued by 
the very perſons who urged it, he muſt be environ- 
ed in England by the ſame people that ſurrounded 
him here; and that the court of St. James's would 
be conſtituted, if ever he was reſtored, in the ſame 
manner as that of St. Germain's was. | 
Vor. I. | G When 
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When the draught of a declaration, and other 


of ſecuring ty bY 
made, He, was told 


Aus while, he aſked me with ſome. 


religion did. not allow? I left theſe draughts. by. | 
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 ligorder with him, that he mi 
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cd: and my name was put to the declaration, as if the 


came to my hands I burnt, and another was printed 
oft, without any counterſigning. 


_ . The whole tenor of the amendments was one con- 
tinued, inſtance of the groſſeſt bigotry; and. the 
_mglt material paſſages were turned with all the jeſui- 
tigal pręyarication imaginable. As much. as it was 
his, intereſt, - at that time, to cultivate the reſpect 
which many of the tories really had for the memory 
of the late queen, and which many others affected as 
a farther, mark of their oppoſition to the court, and 
to the whig party; as. much as it was his intereſt to 
| WEAVE. 
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weave the honor of her name into his cauſe, and to 
render her, even after her death, a party to the diſ- 
pute; he could not be prevailed upon to give her 
that character which her enemies allowed her, nor 
to make ule of thoſe expreſſions i in ſpeaking of her, 
which by the general manner of their application, 
are come to be little more than terms of reſpect and 
words of form, proper in the ule of public acts. 
For inſtance: 15 
She was called in the anal draught < his ſiſter 
of glorious and bleſſed memory.“ In that which 


3 he publiſhed, the epithet of << bleſſed” was left out. 


Her eminent juſtice and her exemplary piety were 
occaſionally mentioned. In lieu of which, he ſub⸗ 
ſtituted a flat, and in this caſe an invidious, ne RE 
ſion, © her inclinations to juſtice.” _ : 
Not content with declaring her neither juſt nor 
pious in this world, he did little leſs than declare 
her damned in the other, according to the charita- 
ble principles of the church of Rome. 
When it pleaſed Almighty God to take her to 
* | himſelf,” '? was:the Ra on uſed in ſpeaking of 
the death of the queen. This he eraſed, and inſtead 
therkof inſerted theſe. words: © when it pleaſed Al- 
e mighty God to put a period to her life.“ 
He gracioufly allowed the univerſities to be nur- 8 
ſeries of loyalty, but did not think that it became 
him to ſtile them “ nurſeries of religion.“ 
Since his father paſſes already for a faint, and 
ſince reports are encouraged of nuracles, which they 
| ſuppoſe to be wrought at his tomb, he might have 
allowed his grandfather to paſs for a martyr: but he 
truck out of the draught theſe words, that bleſ- 
* ſed martyr who died for his people, which were 
applied to King Charles the Firſt, and would fay 
nothing, more. of him.than that“ he fell a ſacrifice 
4 to rebellion.“ | 
In the clauſe which related to the churches of 
England and Ireland, there was a plain and direct 
G 2 promiſe 
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pri inſerted of © effectual proviſion for their 
* ſecurity ; and for their re-eſtabliſhment 1 in all thoſe 
rights which belong to them.” This clauſe was 
not ſuffered to ſtand, but another was formed, wherein 
all mention of the church of Ireland was omitted, 
and nothing was promiſed to the church of Eng- . 
land but the fecurity, “ and re-eſtablifhment of all 

_ © thoſe rights, privileges, immunities, and poſfef- 
* ſrons which belong to her,” and wherein he had 


already promiſed by his declaration of the twentieth | 
of July, to ſecure and © protect all her members.” IB 
I need make no comment on a proceeding ſo eaſy | 


: £ to be underſtood. The drift of theſe evaſions, and 


of this affected obſcurity, i is obvious enough, atleaſt a | 


it will appear fo by the obſervations which remain 


= to be made. 


Ile was ſo afraid of admitting any words which 
might be conſtrued into a promiſe of his conſenting 
to thoſe things, which ſhould be found neceffary for 
the preſent 5 future ſecurity of our conſtitution, 
that in a paragraph where he was made to ſay, that 

. thought himſelf obliged to be ſolicitous for the 
proſperity of the church of England, the word prof- 
perity was expunged; and we d left by this men- 
tal reſervation to gueſs what he was ſolicitous for? 

It could not be for her proſperity : that he had ex- 

punged. It muſt therefore be for her deſtruction, 

which in his language would tave been ſtiled, her 


_—_ converſion. 


Another remarkable proof of the ſame kind is to 
be found towards the concluſion of the declaration. 
Aſter having ſpoke of the peace and ftouriſhing eſtate 
of the Lino dem, he was made to expreſs his readi- 


neſs to concert with the two houſes ſuch further 
meaſures, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for ſecur- 
ing the ſame to future generations. The deſign of 
this paragraph you ſee. He and his council ſaw it 
too, and therefore the word 8 ſecuring“ was laid 

© aſide, 
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aſide, and the word leaving” was inſerted in lieu 
of it. | 
One would imagine, that a declaration corrected | 
in this manner might have been ſuffered to go abroad 
without any farther precaution. But theſe papers 
had been penned by Proteſtants, and who could 
anſwer that there ON not be ſtill ground ſufficient, 
from the tenor of them, to inſiſt on every thing ne - 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of that religion? The decla- 
ration of the twentieth of July had been penned by 
a prieſt of the Scotch college, and the expreſſions 
had been meaſured ſo as to ſuit perfectly with the 
conduct which the chevalier intended to hold, ſo as 
co leave room to diftinguiſh him, upon future oc - 
caſions, with the help of a little pious ſophiſtry, out 
of all the engagements which he ſeemed to take in 


it. This orthodox paper was therefore to accom- 


pany the heretical paper into the world, and no pro- 


miſe of moment was to ſtand in the latter, unleſs 


qualified by a reference to the former. Thus the 
church was to be ſecured in tlie rights, &c. which 
belong to her. How? No otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the declaration of the month of July. And 
what does that promiſe? Security and protection to 
the members of this church in the enjoyment of their 
property. I make no doubt, but Bellarmine, if he 
had been the chevalier's confeſſor, would have paſ- 
ſed this paragraph thus amended. No engagement 
Whatever taken in favor of the church of Ireland, 
and a happy diſtinction found hetween ſecuring that 
of England, and protecting her members. Many 2 
uſeful project for the deſtruction of heretics, and for 
accumulating power and riches to the ſee of Rome, 

has been eſtabliſhed on a more ſlender foundation. 
Ihe ſame ſpirit reigns through the whole, Civil 
and religious rights are no otherwiſe to be con 
firmed, than in conformity to the declaration of 
July; nay, the general pardon is reſtrained and li. 
mited to the terms preſcribed therein, 
This 
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This i is the account which I judged too important 
to be omitted, and which I choſe to give you alto- 
gether. S | ſhall ſurely be juſtified at preſent in con- 
cluding, that the tories are groſsly deluded in their 


opinion of this prince's character, or elſe that they 
 facrifice all which ought to be eſteemed precious and 
ſacred among men, to their paſſions. In both theſe | 
- caſes I remain ſtill a tory, and am true to the 
party. In the firſt Lendeavor to undeceive you by an 
experience purchaſed at my expence and for your 
| fakes: in the ſecond, Iendeavor to prevail on you to 
revert to that principle from which we have deviat- 
ed. You never intended, whilſt I lived amongſt 
you, the ruin of your country; and yet every ſtep, 
which you now make towards the reſtoration you 
are fo fond of, is a ſtep towards this ruin. No man 
of ſenſe, well informed, can ever go into meaſures 
for it, unleſs he thinks himſelf and his country 
5 0 ſuch deſperate circumſtances, that nothing is left 


them but to chuſe of two ruins that which ey like 
belt. 


The exile of the 9500 cnt; under Cal 


ulurpation, was the principal cauſe of all thoſe miſ- . 


fortunes, in which Britain has been involved, as well 


as of many of thoſe which haye happened to the reſt 


of Turope, during more than half a century. 
Ihe two brothers, Charles and James, became 
then infected with Popery to ſuch degrees, as their 


different characters admitted of, Charles had parts, 


and his good underſtanding ſerved as an antidote to 


repel the poiſon, James, the ſimpleſt man of his 
dime, drank off the whole chalice. The poiſon met, 


in his compoſition, with all the fear, all the credu- 
lity, and all the obſtinacy of a temper proper to in- 
creaſe its virulence, and to ſtrengthen its effect. 
The firſt had always a wrong bias upon him; he 
connived at the eſtabliſhment, and indirectly con- 
tributed to the growth of that power, which after- 


wards - 
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wards diſturbed the peace and threatened the Hberty 
_ of Europe fo often: but he went no farther out of 
the way. The op Spontten of his parliaments, a 
His own reffections, ſtopped him here. The 3 
and the people were incked mutually jealous f fic 
another, rörd whence much preſent diſorder ff - 
ed, and the Foundativh of future evils was laid: 
his good and his bad principles combating ſtill 5. 
gether, he maintained, during a reign of more Mn 
twenty years, in ſame dolerable we 8 the authority 
of the crown, and the florithing te of the 7 87 bp 
The laſt, drunk with Kperftitious and even enthüfi- 
aſtic zeal, ran headlong into his own ruin, whilſt he 
endeavored to precipitate.onrs. His parhiament and 
his people did all they could to fave beraſelyeh By 
winning him. But al was vain : he had no princi- 
ple on which they could take hold. Even hi g6dd 
qualities worked againſt thein, and his love of his 
country went halves with his bigotry. How he ſur- 
ceeded we have heard from our fathers. The fe- 
volution of one thouſand fix hundred ab eighty | 
eight ſaved the nation, and ruined the king. CE. 
Now the pretender's Education has rendered hin 
infinitely leſs fit than his uncle, and at leaſt as unfit 
as his father, to be king of Gredt Britain. Add to 
this, that there i is NO Flite in his underſtanding. 
Men of the beſt ſenſe ſind it hard to overcome rehi- 
gious prejudices, which are of all the ſtrongelt; büt 
ne 18 1 ſlave to the weakeſt. The rod hangs like 
the ſword of Damoclos over his Head; and he krembles 
before his mother and His prieſt. What, in the name 
pf God, can ah meien of the churkh öf F glad 
: promiſe pimlell from ſuch a chargcter? Ate we By 
another revolution to returi iſito the Haine ſlate kroln 
which we were delivered by the firſt? Let us take 
example from the Roman Catholics; why, act very 
reafonably in refuſing to ſubthit " a Piötellan. 
prince. Heury the Fourth- had at leaft as 860d 4 l 
_ te 
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tle to the crown of France as the pretender has to 
ours. His religion alone ſtood in his way, and he 
| had never been king if he had not removed that ob- 
ſtacle. Shall we ſubmit to a Popiſh | prince, who will 
no more imitate Henry the Fourth in changing his 
religion, than he will imitate thoſe ſhining qualities 


which rendered him the honeſteſt gentleman, the 


| braveſt captain, and the greateſt prince of his age? 
Allow me to give a looſe to my pen for a moment 
on this ſubjeft. General benevolence and univer- 
ſal charity 2 to be eſtabliſned in the goſpel as the 
_ diſtinguiſhing badges of Chriſtianity. How it hap- 
| pens [I cannot tell; but ſo it is, that in all ages of 
the church the profeſſors of Chriſtianity ſeem to 
have been animated by a quits contrary ſpirit. 
Whilſt they were thinly ſcattered over the world, 


_ tolerated in ſome places, but eſtabhſhed no where, | 


their zeal often conſumed their charity. Paganiſm, 
at that time the religion by law eſtabliſhed, was in- 
ſulted by many of them; the ceremonies were diſ- 
turbeqd, the altars thrown down. As ſoon as, by the 
favor of Conſtantine, their numbers were increaſed, 
and the reins of government were put into their 
hands, they began to employ the ſecular arm, not 
only againſt different religions, but againſt different 
ſects which aroſe in their own religion. A man 
may boldly affirm that more blood has been ſhed in 
the diſputes between Chriſtian and Chriſtian, than 
| Has ever been drawn from the whole body of them 
In the perſecutions of the Heathen emperors, and in 
the conqueſts of the Mahometan princes. From 
theſe they have received quarter, but never from 
one another. The Chriſtian religion is actually to- 
lerated among the Mahometans, and the domes of 
churches and moſques ariſe in the ſame city. But 
it will be hard to find an example, where one ſect 
of Chriſtians has tolerated another which it was in 
their power to extirpate, They have gone farther 
i 6 
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in theſe later ages; what was practiſed formerly has 


been taught ſince. Perſecution has been reduced 


into ſyſtem, and the diſciples of the meek and hum- 
ble Jeſus have avowed a tyranny, which the moſt 


barbarous conquerors never claimed. The wicked 
 ſubtilty of caſuiſts has eſtabliſhed breach of faith with 
thoſe who differ from us, as a duty in oppoſition to 


faith, and murder itſelf has been made one of the 


means of ſalvation. I know very well that the re- 
: formed churches have been far from going thoſe 
cruel lengths, which are authoriſed by the doctrine 
as well as example of that of Rome; though Calvie 
5 put a flaming ſword on the title of a French edition 


of his Inſtitute, with this motto, 66 Je ne ſuis point 


« yenu mettre la paix, mais Fepeez”” but I know 
likewiſe, that the difference lies in the means, and 
not in the aim, of their policy. The church of Eng- 
land, the moſt humane of all of them, would root 
out every other religion, if it was in her power. 
She would not hang and burn; her meaſures would 


be milder, and theretore, perhaps, more effectual. 
Since then there is this inveterate rancor among 


Chriſtia ans, can any thing be more abſurd, than fon 


thoſe of one perſuaſion to truſt the ſupreme power, 
or any part of it, to thoſe of another ? Particularly, 


mult it not be reputed madneſs in thoſe of our re- 
ligion, to truſt themſelves in the hands of Roman 


Catholics? Muſt it not be reputed impudence i in 2 
| Roman Catholic to expect that we ſhould ? He who 


looks upon us as heretics, as men in rebellion againſt 5 


a lawful, nay a divine authority, and whom it is 
therefore meritorious by all forts of ways to reduce 


to obedience. There are many, I know, amongſt 
them who think more generouſly, and whoſe morals 
are not corrupted by that which is called religion: 
but this is the ſpirit of the prieſthood, in whoſe ſcale 


that ſcrap of a parable, © Compel them to come in,” 


which 9 57 7 as they pleaſe, outweighs the whole 


decalogue. 
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decalogue. This will be the ſpirit of every man wha | 
is bigot enough to be under their direction: and ſo 
much is ſufficient for my prefent purpoſe. 
= During your laſt ſeſſion of parliament, it was ex- 
pected that the whigs would attempt to repeal the 
' occaſional bill. The ſame jealouſy continues: there 
is, perhaps, foundation for it. Give me leave to 
aſk you, upon what principle we argued for making 
this law, and upon what principle you muſt argue 
1 againſt the repeal of it? J have mentioned the prin- 
ciple in the beginning of this diſcourſe. No man 
ought to be truſted with any ſhare of power under 
nu government, who muſt, to act conſiſtently with 
himſelf, endeavor the deſtruction of that very go- 
vernment. Shall this propoſition paſs for true, 
when it is applied to keep a Preſbyterian from being 
mayor of a corporation? And ſhall it become falſe, 
when it is applied to keep a Papiſt from being king ? 
The propoſition is equally true in both caſes, but 
the argument drawn from it is juſt fo much ſtronger : 
in the latter, than in the former caſe, as the miſchiefs, 
which may reſult from the power and influence of a 
king, are greater than thoſe which can be wrought 
by a magiffrate of the loweſt order. This ſeems to 
my appreheaſion to be areumentum ad hominem, and 
I do not ſee by what happy diſtinction a Jacobite 
tory could elude the force of it. 
It may be ſaid, and it has been urged to me, that 
if the chevalier was reſtored, the knowledge of his 
character would be our ſecurity ; habet fœnum in 
* cornu :” there would be no pretence for truſting 
him, and by conſequence. it would be eafy to put 
fuch reſtrictions on the exerciſe of the regal power, 
as might hinder him from invading or ſapping our 
religion and liberty. But this I utterly deny. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn us how ready men are to court 
power and profit ; and who can determine how far 
either the tories or the whigs would comply, 1 in order 
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to ſecure to themſelves the enjoyment of all the 


places in the kingdom? Suppoſe, however, that u 
majority of true Hraelites ſhould be found, whom nd 


temptation could oblige to bow the knee to Baal y 
in order to preſerve the government on one hand, 
muſt they not deſtroy it on the other? The neces 
ſary reſtrictions would in this caſe be ſo many, and 
ſo important, as to leave hardly the ſhadow of amo. 
narchy, if he ſubmitted to them; and if he did not 
ſubmit to them, theſe patriots would have no reſource 
left but in rebellion. Thus, therefore, the affair 
would turn, if the pretender was reſtored. We 
might, moſt probably, loſe our religion and liberty 


by the bigotry of the prince, and the corruption of 


= the people. We ſhould have no chance of preſerv- 
= ing them, but by an entire change of the whole frame 
ol our government, or by another rev olution. What 
reaſonable man would voluntarily reduce himſelf to 


the neceſſity of making an — among ſuch melan- 
choly alternatives? 


The beſt which could be hoped for, were otha che- 


valier on the throne, would be, that a thread of fa- 


vorable accidents, improved by the wiſdom and vir- 


tue of parliament, might keep off the evil day dur- 


ing his reign. But ſtill the fatal cauſe would be eſta- 
bliſhed, it would be entailed upon us, and everv 
man would be appriſed, that ſooner or later the fatal 
effects mult follow. Conſider a little what a condi- 
tion we ſhould be in, both with reſpect to our fo-- 
reign intereſt, and our domeſtic quiet, whilſt the re- 


prieve laſted, whilſt the chevalier or his ſucceſſors 


made no direct attack upon the conſtitution. 
As to the ſirſt, it is true indeed, that princes and 


ſtates are ſriends or foes to one another, according 


as the motives of ambition drive them. Theſe are 
the firſt principles of union and diviſion amongſt 
them. The Proteſtant powers of Europe have join- 
ed, in our days, to lupport and aggrandiſe the houſe 


of 
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of Auſtria, as they did, in the days of our forefa- 


thers, to defeat her deſigns, and to reduce her power; 
and the moſt Chriſtian ki a 
once joined his councils and his arms too, with the 
councils and arms of the moſt Mahometan Emperor 


ng of France has more than 


of Conſtantinople. But ſtill there is, and there muſt 


continue, as long as the influence of the Papal au- 
thority ſubſiſts in Europe, another general, perma- 
nent, and invariable diviſion of intereſts. The 
powers of earth, like thoſe of Heaven, have two diſ- 
tinct motions. Each of them rolls in his own politi- 
cal orb, but each of them is hurried at the ſame time 
round che great vortex of his religion. If this ge- 
neral notion be juſt, apply it to the preſent caſe. 
_ Whilſt a Roman Catholic holds the rudder, how can 
we expect to be ſteered in our proper courſe ? His 
political intereſt will certainly incline him to direct 
our firſt motion right; but his miſtaken religious 
: intereſt will render him incapable of doing! it ſtea- 
Z dil 5 
5 = 10 to the laſt, our domeſtic quiet; ; even whill ö 
the chevalier, and thoſe of his race Coliceated their 
game, we ſhould remain in the moſt unhappy ſtate 
which human nature is ſubject to, a ſtate of doubt 
and ſuſpence. Our preſervation would depend on 
making him the object of our eternal jealouſy, who, 
to render himſelf and his people happy, ought to be 
that of our mtire confidence. 


Whilſt the pretender and his ſucceſſors forbore tq 


attack the religion and liberty of the nation, we 
ſhould remain in the condition of thoſe people WhO 
labor under a broken conſtitution, or who carry 
about them ſome chronical diſtemper. They feel a 
little pain at every moment; or a certain uneaſineſs, 


which is ſometimes lets tolerable than pain, hangs 


continually on them, and they languith 1 in the con- 
ſtant expectation of dying perhaps in the ſevereſt 
torture. 


But 
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But if the fear of hell ſhould diſſipate all other 
fears in the pretender's mind, and carry him, which 
is frequently the effe& of that paſſion, to the moſt 
deſperate undertakings; if among his ſucceſſors a 
man bold enough to make the attempt ſhould 8 
the condition of the Britiſh nation would be ſtill more 
deplorable. The attempt ſucceeding, we ſhould fall 


into tyranny ; for a change of religion could never 


be brought about by conſent ; and the ſame force, 
that would be ſufficient to enſlave our conſciences, 
would be ſufficient for all the other purpoſes of arbi- 
trary power. The attempt failing, we ſhould tall i into 


anarchy; for there is no medium when diſputes be- 2 


tween a prince and his people are arrived at a certain 
point; he muſk either be ſubmitted to, or depoſed. 
have now laid before you even more than! intend- 
ed to have ſaid when I took my pen; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that if theſe papers ever come to your hands, 


= they will enable you to caſt up the account between 


party and me. Till the time of the queen's death it 
ſtands, I believe, even between us. The tories dif- 
tinguiſhed me by their approbation, and by the cre- 
dit which J had amongſt them; and I endeavored 
to diſtinguiſh myſelf in their ſervice, under the im- 
mediate weight of great diſcouragement, and with 
the no very diſtant proſpect of great danger. Since 
that time the account is not ſo even, and I dare ap- 
peal to any impartial perfon, whether my fide in it 
be that of the debtor. As to the opinion of man- 
kind in general, and the judgment which poſterity 
will pals on theſe matters, Lam under no great con- 
n Suum San decus poſteritas e 
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gotiation. J'ai à preſent a vous -pariary' en Pannen 
lier, de Bolingbroke. mo | 
Je Pai vu ches moi le jour après Parrivee de Mr. 
Pitt et nous avons eu enſemble une converſation. 
d'une heure et demie; dont la ſubſtance eſt, que 
lui, Bolingbroke, rentroit, du meilleur de ſor cœur, 
dans fon devoir envers ſon roi et ſa patrie; et que 
rien au monde Etoit capable de le detacher de cette 
5 reſolution, quand meme ſa majelte ne trouveroit pas 
à propos de lui faire grace. Qu'il Etoit pret, de ce 
moment, à 8 employer avec moi dans ce pais- ici 
pour le ſervice du roi, fi je croyois qu'il y pouvoit 
etre utile à quelque choſe; et qu'il me communi- 


1 This letter, which, with ſeveral more private and ſecret 
E letters, had been returned to Lord Stair by his correſpondent, 
was communicated to the editor of theſe papers, ſome time ago, 


by a relation of his lordſhip : and it is copied here, exactly, from 
the original1 in his own hand-writing. | 
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TO JAMES CRAGOS, ESQ: [107] 


queroit tout ce qui viendroit à ſa connoiſſance qui 
me pourroit ètre de quelque uſage, et qu'il m'ai- 


deroit volontiers de toutes les lumieres qu'il * 


roit avoir acquiſes par ſes habitudes ici. | 
Il me dit, que je ſgavois: bien, par ſon. caractere, 
qu'il ne failgit pas;les. .choles:a demi; qu: en rentrant 


en ſon.devoir. il ſe propoſoit de ſervir le roi et fa. pa- 


trie avec zèle et avec affection. Que pour cet effet, 


il ſe croiroit oblige, par toutes les obligations du 
devoir, de la reconnoiſſance, de l'hongeur et de 
Pinterèt meme, informer le roi de tout ce que 
ſon experience lui pourroit ſuggerer d'utile pour le 
ſervice de ſa, majeſté, pour l'affermiſſement de la 
- tranquillits publique, et pour prevenir tous les Pro- 


Jets qui ſe pourront former en faveur de ſes ennemis. 


= Qu' Th feroit tout ce qui dependroit de lui de faire 
rentrer les toris qui ont embraſſè le parti du preten- 


dant: ; dams Bur 1 en our: Heilen voir c 


la Comes 3 avee lui ou pour 3 — liberts ou pour 5 


religion. Que pour pouvoir faire cela, il Etoit ne- 


ceſlaire, meme pour le ſervice du roi, que lui, Bo- 


 lingbroke, ne füt pas perdu de reputation, qu il ne 
paſsàt pas pour .delateur. 


It inſiſta beaucoup ſur cet article. Ce que je 
« propole, de faire, me dit- il, eſt digne d'un hon- 
cc nete homme, convaincu de ſon erreur et touche 
« (un vrai repentir ; c'eſt ce que je ferai hautement 
* et à la face de Punivers : et permett&s-moi d'ajou- 
bs ter, que c'elt un ſervice reel que je rendrai au roi 


<< et a ma patrie. Mais de conſentir à à trahir des 


be Z particuliers, ou 2 rEvEler ce qui m a CtE conſie, 
e ſeroit me deſhonnorer à jamais. 
£ ne dois pas oublier à vous dire, qu 'outre ſon 
dloignement pour le prétendant, il m'a temoigne 


beaucoup de depit contre la France: et je ſuis ſur 


1 il me parloit ſincerement. 


Je 
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Je ſerai biewaiſe d'etre inſtruit au plutot touchant 
les intentions du roi a ſon Egard, et de ce que je dots 
lui promettre au nom de ſa majeſte ; afin qu'il puiſſe 
etre en Etat de ſe reEtirer de ce pais. ici, ou j appre- 
hende qu'il ne fait pas bon pour lui. 
Pour moi; ; je vous avoue franchement, que je 
erois qu'il m'a parle dans la ſincerits de ſor ceur; 


qu'il eſt reſolu de faire ſon mieux pour abattre le 


parti du pretendant, et pour le deraciner tout-à-fait 
ſi cela dependoit de lui: et il me paroit certain, 
qu'il n'y a perſonne qui puiſſe nuire au Fete ent 
au point qu'il le peut faire. Ds 
A lafin de notre converſation, il me fer la main, f 
et me dit: Mi lord, fi Pon me fait la juſtice de 
* croire que mes profeſſions ſont ſinceres, plus ils 
_ © menagent ma reputation, plus ils font le ſervice 
by du roi. Si au contraire ils me ſoupconnent de ne 
pas marcher droit, ils auront raiſon d'exiger de 
0 moi des conditions que faurai en meme tems rai- 
“ ſon, comme un honnete homme, de réfuſer. Les 
« difficultes que je fais de promettre trop, peuvent 
( ſervir de garans que je tiendrai ce a quoi je m'en- 
„gage. En tout cas, le tems et ma conduite uni- 
95 =. convaincront tout le monde de la droiture - 
« de mes intentions: et i] vaut mieux attendre ce 
1 2 tems avec patience, quelque long qu'il puiſſe ètre, 
& que d'arriver avec precipitation a ſon but en for- _ 
<« tant du grand chemin de Phonneur et de la pro- 


. bite. 
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1 1 of mind, and length Ft tine, 
are the remedies to which the greateſt part of man- 
kind truſt in their afflictions. But the firſt of theſe 
works a temporary, the ſecond a flow, effect: and 
both are unworthy of a wiſe man. Are we to fly 
from ourſelves that we may fly from our misfor- 


tunes, and fondly to imagine that the diſeaſe is 


cured, becauſe we find means to get ſome moments 
of reſpite from pain? Or ſhall we expect from time, 
the phyſician of brutes, a lingering and uncertain 
deliverance? Shall we wait to be happy till we can 

forget that we are miſerable, and owe to the weak- 
neſs of our faculties a tranquillity which ought to be 
the effect of their ſtrength? Far otherwiſe, Let 

us ſet all our paſt and our preſent affſictions at once 
before our eyes . Let us reſolve to overcome them, 

inſtead of ding from them, or wearing out the 


„Several paſſages of this little treatiſe are taken from Seneca: 
and the whole is writ with ſome alluſion to his {tyle and manner, 
* quanquam non omnino temere fit, quod de ſententus illius 
* queritur Fabius, &c. Eras. De ſen. jud. 

F Cen. De con. ad Hel. 
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fenſe of them by long and ignominious patience. 


_ Inſtead of palliating remedies, let us uſe the inciſion- 


knife and the cauſtic, ſearch the wound to the bot- 


tom, and work an immediate and radical cure. 
The recalling of former misfortunes ſerves to 
 fortily the mind againſt latter. He muſt bluſh to 


fink under the anguiſh of one wound, who ſurveys 


a body ſeamed over with the ſcars of many, and 
who has come victorious out of all the conflicts 
herein he received them. Let ſighs and tears, 
and fainting under the lighteſt ſtrokes of adverſe 
fortune, be the portion of thoſe unhappy people 
| Whoſe tender minds a long courſe of telicity has 
_ enervated : while ſuch, as have paſſed through years 


of calamity, bear up, with a noble and immoveable 


conſtancy. againſt the heavieſt. Uninterrupted mi- 
lery has this good effect, as it renne torments, 


it finally hardens. 


Such is the language of ebnete and happy 
is the man who acquires the right of holding it. 
But this right is not to be acquired by pathetic dil- 
courſe. Our conduct can alone give it us: and 
therefore, inſtead of preſuming on our ſtrength, 
the ſureſt method is to confeſs our weakneſs, and, 
without loſs of time, to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy 
of wiſdom. This was the advice which the oracle 
gave to Zeno“, and there is no other way of ſecur- 
Ing our tranquillity amidſt all the aceidents to which 
human lite is expoſed. Philoſophy has, I know, 
her Thraſvs, as well as war: and among her ſons 
many there have been, who, while they aimed at 
being more than men, became ſomething leſs. The 
means of preventing this danger are ealy and ſure. 


It is a good rule to examine well before we addict 


ourſelves to a any fect : but I think it is a better rule, 


to addict ourſelves to none. Let us hear them all, 


* Drog. Laert. 
lies : 


with a perfect indifferency on which ſide the truth 
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lies: and, when we come to determine, let nothing 
appear ſo venerable to us as our own underſtandings. 
2 us gratefully accept the help of every one who 
has endeavored to correct the vices, and ſtrengthen 
the minds of men; but let us chuſe for ourſelves, 
and yield univerſal aſſent to none. Thus, that I . 
may inſtance the ſect already mentioned, when we 
have laid aſide the wonderful and ſurpriſing ſen- 
tences, and all the paradoxes of the Portique, we 
ſhall find in that ſchool ſuch doctrines as our un- 
prejudiced reaſons ſubmits to with pleaſure, as na- 
ture dictates, and as experience confirms. Without 
this precaution, we run the, riſque of becoming 
| Imaginary kings, and real flaves. With it we may 
learn. to affert our native freedom, and live inde- 
-pendent on fortune. 
In order to which great end, it is neceſſary that 
we ſtand watchful, as centinels, to diſcover the ſe- 
_ cret wiles and open attacks of this capricious god- 
deſs, before they reach us * Where ſhe falls upon 
us unexpected, it is hard to reſiſt; but thoſe who 
wait for her, will repel her with eaſe. The ſudden _ 
invaſion of an enemy overthrows ſuch as are not 
on their guard ; but they who foreſee the war, and 
prepare themſelves for it before it breaks out, ſtand, 
without difficulty, the firſt and the Bercelt onſet. 
I learned this BR leflon long ago, and never 
| truſted to fortune even while ſhe ſeemed to be at 
peace with me. The riches, the honors, the repu- 
tation, and all the advantages which her treacher- 
ous indulgence poured upon me, I placed ſo, that 
ſhe might ſnatch them away without giving me any 
diſturbance. I kept a great interval between me 
and them. She took them, but ſhe could not tear 
them from me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. If we grow 
fond of her gifts, fancy that they N to us, 


* Jen, De con. ad Hel. | 4 
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and are perpetually to remain with us, 11 we learl 
upon them, and expect to be conſidered for them; 


we inall fink i into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon. 


as theſe falſe and tranſitory benefits pas away, as 


ſoon as our vain and childith minds, unfraught with 


ſolid pleatures, become deſtitute even of thole which 


are imaginary. But, if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to 
be tranſported by proſperity, neither ſhall we be 
reduced by adverſity. Our ſouls will be of proof 
againſt the dangers of both theſe ſtates: and, hav- 
ing explored our ſtrength, we ſhall be ſure of it; 
| for in the midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried how 


we can bear misfortune. 


It ĩs much harder to examine and ju dre, than to 
tak de up opinions on truſt; and therefore the far 


greateſt part of the world borrow, from others, 


| thoſe which they entertain concerning all the affairs : 
of life and death “. Hence it proceeds that men are 
Jo unanimouſly ca ger in the purſuit of things, which, 
far from having any inherent real good, are varniſhed | 
over with a ſpecious and deceitful gloſs, and con- 
tain noching anſwerable to their appœarances 4, 
Hence it proceeds, on the other hand, that, in thoſe 
things which are called evils, there is nothing ſo 
| hard and terrible as the general cry of the world 
threatens. The word exile comes indeed harſh to 
the ear, and ſtrikes us like a melancholy and exe- 
crable ſound, through a certain perſuaſion which 
men have habitually concurred in. Thus the mul 
titude has ordained. But the greateſt part of their 
ordinances are abrogated by the wile. 


Rejecting therefore the judgment of thoſe who 


determine according to popular opinions, or the 
F firſt IPPFArances ot things, let us examine what 


* Dom unvſquiſque mavult eredere, quam tins nunquam 
12 vita judicatur, ſemper creditur. Sen. De vita beat. 


T Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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and, leſt you ſhould fay that I diminiſh the object, 
and conceal the moſt ſhocking parts of it, I add, 
that this change of place is frequently accompanied 


tempt which we may fall into; by the i ignominy 
with which thoſe who have driven us abroad, will 


Act. 


of place, abſtractedly and by itſelf. 

To live deprived of one's country. is intolerable 4, 
Is it ſo? How comes it then to paſs that ſuch num 
bers of men live out of their countries by choice? 


Obſerve how the ſtreets of London and Paris are 
crowded. Call over thoſe millions by name, and 
alk them, one by one, of what country they are: 


how many will you find, who, from different! arte 
of the earth, come to inhabit theſe great cities, 


* 
fo 


beauty, and others their eloquence, to market. 
Remove from hence, and go to the utmoſt extre- 


. Sen. De con. a Hel. = T Had... 


5 


exile really is“. It 4 18 1 a . cha e of place ; 


by ſome or all of the following inconveniencies : 
by the loſs of the eſtate which we enjoyed, and the 
rank which we held; by the loſs of ther conſideration 
and power which we were in poſſeſſion « of; by a ſepa- : 
ration from our family and our friends ; by the con- 135 


endeavor to ſully the innocence of our . 
ters, and to Juſtify the injuſtice. of their own con- 


All theſe ſhall be ſpoke to hereafter, 15 PR mean 5 
while, let us conſtder what evil there is, in change | 


which afford the largeſt opportunities, and the 
largeſt encouragement, to virtue and to vice? Some 
are drawn by ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty; 
many reſort thither to improve their minds, and 
many to improve their fortunes ; others bring their 


mities of the Eaſt or the Weſt: viſit the barbarous 
nations of Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of the 
North: you will find no climate ſo bad, no coun- 1 


try 
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try ſo ſavage, as not to have ſome people wha 
come from abroad, and inhabit there by choice. 
Among numberlefs extravagancies which have 
paſſed through the minds of men, we may juſtly 
reckon for one, that notion of a ſecret alfsttion. 
independent of our reaſon, and ſuperior to our rea- 
ſon, wiich we are fuppoſed to have for our coun- 
try; as if there were ſome phyſical virtue in every 
ſpot of ground, which, neceſſarily ard this | . 
= 10 in we one born Aon © f 


e 


——Amor Paris: rations yalentior omni . 5 


8 As if the heimvet was an i 8 Joſs; | 
| parable from the conſtitution of a human body, and 
not peculiar to the Swils, who ſeem to have been 
$ made for their mountains, as their mountains ſeem 
dd have been made for them . This notion may 
| ; ” have contributed to the ſecurity and grandeur of 
ſtates. It has therefore been not unartfully culti- 
1 vated, and the prejudicę of education has been with 
care put on its ſide. Men have come in this caſe, 
1 as in many, from believing that it ought to be fo; 
to perſuade others, and even to believe themſelves 
that it is fo. Procopius relates that Abgarus came 
to Rome, and gained the eſteem and friendſhip of 
| Auguſtus to ſuch a degree, that this emperor AT, not 
| reſolve to let him return home: that Abgarus brought 
ſeveral beaſts, which he had taken one day! in hunt- 
ing, alive to Auguſtus : that he placed in different 
parts of the Circus ſome of the earth which belong- 
ed to the places where each of theſe animals had 
been caught; that as ſoon as this was done, and 
they were turned looſe, every one of them ran to 
that corner where his earth lay: that Auguſtus, ad- 
miring their ſentiment of love tor their country 


* Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. + Card, at 
| which 
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Which nature has graved in the hearts of beaſts, 
and ſtruck by the evidence of the truth, granted 
the requeſt which Ahgarus immediately preſſed upon 
him, and allowed, though with regret, the tetrarch 
to return to Edefſa. But this tale deſerves juſt as 
much credit as that which follows in the ſame place, 
of the letter of Abgarus to Jeſus Chriſt, of our 
Saviour's anſwer, and of the cure of Abgarus. 
There is nothing, ſurely, more groundleſs than the 
notion here advanced, nothing more abſurd. We 
love the country in which we are born, becauſe 
we receive particular benefits from it, and becauſe 
we have particular obligations to it: which ties we 
may have to another country as well as that we are 
born in; to our country by election, as well as to 
our country by birth. In all other reſpects, a wiſe 
man looks on himſelf as a citizen of the world: 
and, when you aſk him where his country lies, 
points, like Ananagorus, with his Unger - to the 
Heavens. 
here are other bene again, who havei imagin- 
ed that as the whole univerſe ſuffers a continual ro- 
tation, and nature ſeems to delight i in it, or to pre- 
ſerve herſelf by it, ſo there is in the minds of men a 
natural reſtleſſneſo, which inclines them to change of 
place, and to the ſhifting their habitations . This 
opinion has at leaſt an appearance of truth, which 
the other wants; and is countenanced, as the "other is 
contradicted, by experience. But, whatever the rea- 
ſons be, which muſt have varied infinitely 3 in ax infi- 
nite number of caſes, and an immenſe ſpace of time; 
true it is in fact, that the families and nations of the 
world have been i in a continual fluQuation, roaming 
about on the face of the globe, driving and driven 
out by turns. What a number of colonies has Aſia 
ſent into Europe! The Phcoenicians planted the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, and pom their | 


* Su. De con. ad Hel. - 
mT ſettle- 
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ſettlements even into the ocean. The Etrurians were 


of Aſiatic extraction; and, to mention no more, the 


Romans, thoſe lords of the world, acknowledged 


a Trojan exile for the founder of their empire, 


How many migrations have there been, in return to 


theſe, from Europe into Aſia? They would be end- 
+ leſs to enumerate for, beſide the Aeolc, the Ionic, 


and others of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, dur- 
ing ſeveral ages, made continual expeditions, and 


built cities in ſeveral parts of Aſia. The Gauls pene- 


trated thither too, and eſtabliſhed a kingdom. The 
 _ European Scythians over-ran theſe vaſt provinces, 

and carried their arms to the confines of Egypt. 

Alexander ſubdued all from the Helleſpont to India, 
and built towns, and eſtabliſhed colonies, to ſecure 
his conquelts, and to eternize his name. From both 

| theſe parts of the world Africa has received inhabi- 

tants and maiters ; and what ſhe has received ſhe has 

given. The Tyrians built the city, and founded 


the republic of Carthage; and Greek has been the 
language of Egypt. In the remoteſt antiquity we 


hear of Belus in Chaldza, and of Se/otris planting 


his tawny colonies in Colchos : and Spain has been, 


in. theſe latter ages, under the dominion of the 
Moors. If we turn to Runic hiſtory, we find our 
fathers, the Goths, led by Woden and by Thor, their 


heroes firſt and their divinities afterwards, from the 


Aſiatic Tartary into Europe: and who can aſſure us 
that this was their firſt migration? They came into 
Aſia, perhaps by the eaſt, from that continent to 
Which their ſons have lately ſailed from Europe by 


the weſt: and thus, in the proceſs of three or four 


thouſand years, the ſame race of men have puſhed 


their conqueſts and their habitations round the 


globe: at leaſt this may be ſuppoſed, as reaſonably 


as it is ſuppoſed, I think by Grotius, that America 
was peopled from Scandinavia. The world is a great 
wilderneſs, wherein mankind have wandered and 


joſtled 
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joſtled one another about from the creation. Some 
have removed by neceſſity, and others by choice. 
One nation has been fond of ſeizing what another 


was tired of poſſeſſing: and it will be difficult to 
point out the country which is to chis day 1 in the : 


hands of its firſt inhabitants. 


Thus fate has ordained that nothing ſhall remain | 


long in the ſame ſtate: and what are all theſe tranſ. 
portations of people, but ſo many public exiles? 
Jarro, the moſt learned of the Romans, thought, 


| ſince nature“ is the ſame wherever we go, that this . 
ſingle circumſtance was ſufficient to remove all 
objections to change of place, taken by itielf, and _ 
ſtripped of the other inconveniencies Which . 


tend exile. M. Brutus thought it enough that thoſe, 


who go into baniſhment, cannot be hindered from 


carrying their virtue along with them. Now, if any 


one udge that each of theſe comforts is in itſelf 3 In» - 
tuft cient, he muſt however confeſs that both of them, 
joined together, are able to remove the terrors of 
exile. For what trifles muſt all we leave behind 
us be eſteemed, in compariſon of the two moſt pre- 
cious things which men can enjoy, and which, we 


are ſure, will follow us wherever we turn our lte $, 


the fame nature, and our proper virtue +? Believe 
me, the providence of God has eſtabliſhed ſuch an 
order in the world, that of all which belongs to us 
the leaſt valuable parts can alone fall under the will 
of others. Whatever 1s belt is ſafeſt ; lies out of 


the reach of human power; can ne! ither be g1ven 
nor taken away. Such is this great and beantiful 
work of nature, the world. Such is the mind of 
man, which contemplates and admires the world, 
whereof it makes the nobleſt part. Theſe are inſe- 


parably ours, and as long as we remain in one we 
Hall enjoy the other. Let us march therefore in. 


eplely wherever we are led by the courſe of human 


* * De con. ad Hel. + Ibid. 
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accidents, Wherever they lead us, on what coaft 


oever we are thrown by them, we ſhall not find 

ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We ſhail meet with 
men and women, creatures of the ſame figure, en- 
dowed with the ſame faculties, and born under the 


ſame laws of nature. We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues 
and vices, flowing from the ſame general principles, 
but varied in a thouſand different and contrary 
modes, according to that infinite variety of laws and 


cuſtoms which is eſtabliined for the ſame univerſal end, 


the prefervation of ſociety. We ſhall feel the Re 5 
revolution of ſeaſons, and the ſame fun and moon 
will guide the courſe of our year. The ſame azure. 
vpault, beſpangled with ſtars, will be every where : 
ſpread over our heads, There is no part of the 


world from whence we may not admire thoſe planets 


which roll, like ours, in different orbits round the 
_ lame context ſun; from whence we may not diſcover | 


an object ſtill more ſtupendous, that army of fixed 


ſtars hung up in the immenſe ſpace of the univerſe, 
innumerable funs, whoſe beams enlighten and cheriſh | 
the unknown worlds which roll around them: and 


whilſt Lam raviſhed by ſuch contemplations as theſe, 


whillt my foul is thus raiſed up to heaven, it imports 
me little what ground I tread upon. 


Brutus +, in the | book which he writ on virtue, i 


: ed that he had ſcen Marcellus in exile at Mity- 


lene, living in all the happineſs which human na- 


ture is capable of, and cultivating, with as much 
alliduity as ever, all kinds of laudable knowledge. 
He added, that this ſpectacle made him think that 
it was rather he who went into baniſhment, ſince he 


was to return without the other, than the other who 


F Plus. Of Re Wi Je compares thoſe who cannot live 
out of their own country, to the ſimple people who fancied that. 


0 the moon of Athens was a finer moon than that of Corinth, 


labentem cœlo quz ducitis annum. 


+ Sen. De con, ad Hel. Virg. Georg. 


remained 
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remained in it. O Marcellus, far more hay when 


Brutus approved thy exile, than when the common- 


wealth approved thy conſulſhip! How great a man 
mult thou have been, to extort admiration from him 


who appeared an object of admiration even to his own. 


Cato The ſame Brutus reported further, that Cæſar 


overſhot Mitylene, becauſe he could not ſtand the 
fight of Marcellus reduced to a ſtate fo unworthy of 
him. His reſtoration was at length obtained by the 

public interceſſion of the whole ſenate, who were 


__ dejected with grief to ſuch a degree, that they ſeem- 


eq all upon this occaſion, to have the ſame ſenti- 


ments with Brutus, and to be ſuppliants for them- 
ſelves rather than for Marcellus +. This was to 


return with honor; but ſurely he remained abroad 

with greater, when Brutus could not reſolve to leave 

him, nor Cæſar to ſee him; ; for both of them bore 
witneſs of his merit. Brutus grieved, and Caſur 


bluſhed to go to Rome without him. 


2, Metellus Numidicus had undergone the ſame 


fate ſome years before, while the people, who are 


always the ſureſt inſtruments of their own ſervitude, 


were laying, under the conduct of Marius, the 
foundations of that tyranny which was perfected by 


Caſar. Metellus alone, in the midſt of an intimi- 


dated ſenate, and outrageous multitude, refuſed to 
{wear to the pernicious laws of the tribune Saturni- 
nus. His conſtancy became his crime, and * 
his puniſhment. A wild and lawleſs faction pre 

vailing againſt him, the beſt men of the city armed in 


his defence, and were ready to lay down their lives, 


that they might preſerve ſo much virtue to their 


country. But he, having failed to perſuade, thought 


+ Marcellus was af#l: \Mnated at A in his return 1250 
by Chilo, an old friend, and fellow-ſoldier of his. The motive 
of Chilo is not explained in hiſtory. Ceſar was fulpelicd, bur 
he ſeems to be juilified by the opinion of Brutus. 
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it not lawful to conſtrain. He wed in the phrenſy 
of the Roman een en as Plato judged in 
the dotage of the Athenian. Metellus knew, that 
if his fellow- citizens amended, he ſhould be re- 
called; and if they did not amend, he thought he 
could be no where worſe than at Rome. He went 
voluntarily into exile, and wherever he paſſed he 
carried the ſure ſymptom of a ſickly ſtate, and the 
certain prognoſtic of an expiring commonwealth. 
What temper he continued in abroad will beſt ap- 
„ by a fragment of one of his letters which 
= Gellivs *, in a pedantic. compilation of phraſes 
uuf n the annaliſt D. Claudius, has preſerved for -- 
| the ſake of the word fruniſcor. Illi vero omni 
iure atque honeſtate interdicti: ego neque aqua 
neque igne careo: et ſumma gloria fruniſcor.” 
i Happy a e happy in the conſcience of thy 
&  :- own virtue! happy i in thy pious ſon, and in that ex- 
Eg -— ©---cellent friend who. reſembled thee in merit and in 
U fortune 
_— Rutilius had defended Afia againſt the extortions 
of the publicans, according to the ftri& juſtice of 
which he made profeſſion, and to the particular 
duty of his office. The Equeſtrian order were upon 
this account his enemies, and the Marian faction 
was ſo of courſe, on account of his probity, as well 
as out of hatred to Metellus. The moſt innocent 
man of the city was accuſed of corruption. The 
| beſt man was. proſecuted by the worſt, by Api- 
(ius; à name dedicated to 3 y +. Thoſe who 
had ſtirred up the ihlfe e en ſat as judges, 
and pronounced the unjuſt ſentence againſt 
him. He hardly deigned to defend his cauſe, but 
retired into the Eaſt, where that Roman virtue 
which Rome could not bear, was received with 


3 a 


F; 
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* Lib. xvii. cap. 2 
+ There was another Apicius, in the reign of Tiberius, fa- 
mous for his gluttony; and a third in the time of Trajan. 


honor. 
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honor“. | Shall Rutilius now be deemed unhappy, 
when they who condemned him are, for that action, 
delivered down as criminals to all future generati- 
ons? when he quitted his country with greater eaſe 
than he would ſuffer his exile to finiſh; when he 
alone durſt refuſe the Dictator Sylla, "and being 5 


recalled home, not only declined to go, but fled 5 


farther A 
What do you propoſe, it may be faid, by theſe 
examples, multitudes of which are to be collected 
from the memorials of former ages? I propoſe to 
 ſhew that as change of place, ſimply conſidered, 
can render no man unhappy, ſo the other evils 


Wich are objected to exile, either cannot happen to 


wiſe and virtuous men; or, if they do happen to 
them, cannot render them miſerable. Stones are 


hard, and cakes of ice are cold: and all who feel 


f them, feel them alike f. But the good or the bad 
events, which fortune brings upon us, are felt ac- 
cording to what qualities we, not they, have. 
They are in themſelves indifferent and common ac- 
cidents, and they acquire ſtrength by nothing but 
our vice or our weakneſs. Fortune can diſpenſe 
neither felicity nor infelicity unleſs we co- operate 
with her. Few men, who are unhappy under the 
loſs of an eſtate, would be happy in the poſſeſſion 
of it: and thoſe, who deſerve to enj joy the advan- 
tages which exile takes away, will not be unhappy 
when they are deprived of them. 

It grieves me to make an exception to this rule; 
but Twly was one ſo remarkably, that the example 
can be neither conccaled, nor paſſed over. "This 
great man, who had been the ſaviour of his coun- 
try, who had feared, in the ſupport of that cauſe, 
neither the inſults of a deſperate party, nor the 
daggers of aſſaſſins, when he came to ſufter for the 


Sen. L. De prov. cap. 3. + Put. On exile, © 
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ſame cauſe, ſunk under the weight. He diſhonored 


that baniſhment which indulgent providence meant 
to be the means of rendering his glory complete. 
Uncertain where he ſhould go, or what he ſhould 


do, fearful as a woman, and froward as a child, he 


lamented the loſs of his rank, of his riches, and -) 
© ſplendid popularity. His eloquence ſerved only 
to paint his ignominy in ſtronger colors. He wept 
over the ruins of his fine houſe which Clodius had 
_ demolithed : and his ſeparation from Terentia, whom 
hae repudiated not long afterwards, was perhaps an 
atfliction to him at this time. Every thing becomes 
| intolerable to the man who is once ſubdued by 
grief (ag. He regrets what he took no pleaſure in 
enjoying, and, overloaded already, he ſhrinks at the 
weight of a feather. Cicers's behaviour, in ſhort, _ 
Was ſuch that his friends, as well as his enemies, 
believed him to have loſt his ſenſes (b)). Caſar be- 
held, with a fecret ſatisfaction, the man, who had 
refuſed to be his lieutenant, weeping under the rod 
of Clodius. Pompey hoped to find ſome excuſe for 
his own ingratitude in the contempt which the 


friend, whom he had abandoned, expoſed himſelf 
to. Nay, Atticus judged him too meanly attached 


to his former fortune, and reproached him for it. 
Atticus, whoſe great talents were uſury and trim- 
ming, who placed his principal merit in being rich, 
and who would have been noted: with infamy at 
Athens, for keeping well with all ſides, and ven- 
turing on none (c: even Atticus bluſhed for Tully, 


and the moſt plauſible man alive alſumed the ttyle 


2 of Cato. 


= Ca} Mitto cætera intolerabilia, Etenim fletu unpedior. | L. 

iii. Ad Attic. ep. 10. 
(% Tam ſæpe, et tam vehementer objurins; et animo infirmo 

eſſe dicis. Ib. | 

(c) Piu. Vit. Solon. 


Having 
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Having dwelt the longer on this inſtance, becauſe, 


whilſt it takes nothing from the truth which has 
been eſtabliſhed, it teaches us another of great im- 
portance. Wiſe men are certainly ſuperior to all 


the evils of exile. But in a ſtrict ſenſe he, who has 


left any one paſſion in his ſoul unſubdued, will not 


deſerve that appellation. It is not enough that we 


have ſtudied all the duties of public and private life, 


that we are perfectly acquainted with them, and that 
we live up to them in the eye of the world; a paſ- 
ſion that lies dormant in the heart, and has eſcaped 
our ſcrutiny, or which we have obſerved and indulg- 
ed as venial, or which we have perhaps encouraged, 
as a principle to excite and to aid our virtue, may 


one time or other deſtroy our tranquillity, and diſ- 


grace our whole character. When virtue has ſteel. 
ed the mind on every fide, we are invulnerable on 
every fide: but Achilles was wounded in the heel. 
The leaſt part, overlooked or neglected, may expoſe 
us to receive a mortal blow. Reaſon cannot obtain 


the abſolute dominion of our ſouls by one victory. 


Vice has many reſerves, which muſt be beaten 
many ſtrong holds, which muſt be forced; and we 


may be found of proof in many trials, without being 
ſo in all. We may reſiſt the ſevereſt, and yield to 
the weakeſt attacks of fortune. We may have got 
the better of avarice, the moſt epidemical diſeaſe of 

the mind, and yet be ſlaves to ambition f. We may 


J Seneca ſays the contrary of all this, according to the Stoĩcal 


ſyſtem, which, however, he departs from on many occaſions. 
Si contra unam quamlibet partem fortunz ſatis tibi roboris eſt, 
idem adverſus omnes erit. 
„ ſima generis humani peſtis, moram tibi ambitio non faciet. 


Si ultimum diem,” &c. De Con. ad Hel. 


Non ſingula vitia ratio, ſed pariter omnia proſternit. In uni- 


verſum ſemel vincitur. Ib. 


àvaritia liberamus. De Benef. L. iv. c. 27. 5 
Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. Ib. L. v. c. 15. 
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have. purged | our tale of the fear of death, and yet 


ſome other fear may venture to lurk behind. This 


was the caſe of Cicero. Vanity was his cardinal 


vice (Ca.) It had, I queſtion not, warmed his zeal, 
quickened his induſtry, animated the love of his 
country, and ſupported his conſtancy againſt Cati- 
line: but it gave to Clodius an entire victory over 
him. He was not afraid to die, and part with eſtate, 
rank, honor, and every thing which he lamented the 
loſs of: but he was afraid to live deprived of them. 
« Ut vivus hac amitterem (h.) He would pro- 
bably have met death on this occaſion with the ſame 
firmneſs with which he ſaid to Popilius Lanus, his 
client and his murderer, © Approach, veteran, and 
* jf at leaſt thou canſt da this well, cut off my head.“ 
But he could not bear to lee himſelf, and to be ſeen 
by others, ſtripped ol thoſe trappings which he was 
accuſtomed to wear. This made him break out into 
0 many ſhameful expreſſions. * Poſſum obliviſci 
< qui iverim? non ſentire qui ſim? quo caream 
„ honore? qua gloria?” And ſpeaking of his bro- 


ther“ Vitavi ne viderem; ne aut illius luctum 


„ ſqualoremque aſpicerem, aut me, quem ille floren- 
c tiſſiimum reliquerat, perditum illi afllictumque of- 
* ferrem Cc.) He had thought of death, and pre- 
pared his mind for it. There were accaſions too 


where his vanity might be flattered by it. But the 
ſame vanity hindered him in his proſperous eſtate 


from ſuppoling ſuch a reverle'as afterwards happen- 
ed to him. When it came, it found him unprepar- 
ed, it ſurpriſed him, it ſtunned him; for he was ſtill 
fond of the pomp and hurry of Rome, © fumum et 
e. opes, 8 Roi,” | and unweaned from 


/ a ) In animo autem glori cupido, qualis fant Ciceronis, 5 
burma poteſt. Vel. Pat. L. i. 
| (9) Ep ad Atric. L. iii. ep. 3, 7, 10. et gat 
e L i, ep. 10. ad Allic. 
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al hols things which habit renders neceſſary and 


which nature has left indifferent. 
We have enumerated them above, and it is time 
to deſcend into a more particular examination of 


them. Change of place then may be borne by every 


man. It is the delight of many. But who can bear 
the evils which accompany exile? You who aſk the 


queſtion can bear them. Every one who conſiders 
them as they are in themſelves, inſtead of looking at 
them through the falſe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what? you have loſt your 


eſtate : reduce your defires, and you will perceive 


yourſelf to be as rich as ever, with this conſiderable 


advantage to boot, that your cares will be diminiſh- 


ed. Our- natural and real wants + are confined 


to narrow bounds, whilſt thoſe which fancy 


and cuſtom create are confined to none. Truth 
lies within a little and certain compaſs, but error is 
immenſe. If we ſuffer our deſires therefore to wan- 


der beyond theſe bounds, they wander eternally. 


* Neſcio quid curtæ ſemper abeſt rei.” We become 


neceſſitous in the midſt of plenty, and our poverty 


encreaſes with our riches. Reduce your deſires, 
be able to ſay with the apoſtle of Greece, to 
whom Fraſmus was ready to addreſs his prayers, 
* quam multis iſpe non egeo!“ Baniſh out of 
your exile all imaginary, and you will ſuffer no 


real wants. The little ſtream which is left will ſuf- 


fice to quench the thirſt of nature, and that which 


cannot be quenched by it, Is not your thirſt, but 
your diſtemper; a diſt emper : :ormed by the vicious 


4 Naturalia defideria anita ſunt : ex falſa opinione naſcentia 
ubi deſinant non habent, nullus enim terminus falſo elt. Sen. 


Ep. 16. 


Excerp. ex Lib. * falſely ſo a: 


Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad opinionem, | 
nunquam dives, Eriguum natura defiderat, opinio immenſum. 


Sen. Ep. 16. 
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habits of your mind, and not the effet of exile, 
How great a part of mankind bear poverty with 
cheerfulneſs, becauſe they have been bred in it, and 
are accuſtomed to it? f Shall we not be able to ac 
quire, by reaſon and by reflection, what the meaneſt 
artiſan poſſeſſes by habit ? ſhall thoſe who have ſo 
many advantages over him, be flaves to wants and 
neceſſities of which he is ignorant? The rich, whoſe 
wanton appetites neither the produce of one coun- 
try, nor of one part of the world, can ſatisfy, for 
whom the whole habitual globe is ranſacked, for 
whom the caravans of the eaſt are continually in 
march, and the remoteſt ſeas are covered with ſhips; 
thele pampered creatures, ſated with ſuperfluity, are 
often glad to inhabit an humble cot, and to make _ 
an homely mal. They run for refuge into the arms 
of frugality. Madmen that they are, to live always 
in fear of what they ſometimes wiſh for, and to fly 
from that life which they find in luxyry to imitate! 
Let us caſt our eyes backwards on thoſe great men 
who lived in the ages of virtue, of ſimplicity, of fru- 
gality, and let us bluſh to think that we enjoy in 
baniſhment more than they were maſters of in the 
miqdſt of their glory, in the utmoſt afluence of their 
fortune. Let us imagine that we Ezhold a great 
dictator giving audience to the Samnite ambaſladors, 
and preparing on the hearth his mean repaſt with 
the ſame hand which had ſo often ſubdued the ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and borne the triumphal 
laurel to the capitol. Let us remember that Plata 
had but 8 § three lerx ants, and that Zeno had none % 
Socrates, 


＋ tos. De con. ad Hel. | | 
F Plato's will, in Diag. Laer. mentions ſour fers nts, beſides | 
Diana, to hom he gave her freedom, . 
Apulcius wakes his eſtate conſiſt in a little garden near the ACA» 
demy, two ſervants,” a patten for facrifices, and as much gold as 

would ſerve to make ear-rings for a child. 

li Zeno was owner of a thouſand talents when he came from 
Cy Prop. into Greece, and he uſed to lend his money out upon ſhips 
n at 
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Sor rates, the reformer of his country, was maintained, : 
as Menenius Agrippa, the arbiter of his country, was 


buried, by contribution “. While Attilins Regulus 


beat the Carthaginians in Afric, the flight of his 
ploughman reduced his family to diſtreſs at home, 


and the tillage of his little farm became the public 


care. Scipio died without leaving enough to marry 


his daughters, and their portions were paid out of 
the treaſury of the ſtate; for ſure it was juſt that the 
people of Rome ſhould once pay tribute to him, who 

had eſtabliſhed a perpetual tribute on Carthage. 
After ſuch examples, ſhall we be afraid of poverty ? 
Shall we diſdain to be adopted into a family which 


has ſo many illuſtrious anceſtors ? Shall we complain 
of baniſhment for taking from us what the greateſt 
- philoſophers, and the greateſt heroes of antiquity, 


never enjoyed. 


Lou will find fault perhaps, a attribute to arti- 


ice „that T conſider ſingly misfortunes which come 


5 altogether on the baniſhed man, and overbear him 
with their united weight. You could ſupport change 
ol place if it was not accompanied with poverty, or 


poverty if it was not accompanied with the ſepara- 


tion from your family and your friends, with the loſs 
of your rank, conſideration; and power, with con- 


tempt and ignominy. Whoever he be who reaſons 
in this manner, let him take the following anſwer : 


The leaſt of theſe circumſtances is ſingly ſufficient to 
render the man miſerable who is not prepared for 


at an 4 intereſt. He ke pt, in . a kind of 0. 
fice. He loſt this eſtate ha wt when he ſaid, “ re&e ſane agit 
fortuna, quæ nos ad philoſophiam impellit.” Afterwards he 
received many and great preſents from Autigonus. So that his 
great frugality and ſimplicity of life, was the effect of his choice, 


and not of neceſſity. Vid. Dio. Laer. 
* Djog. Laer. Vit. Soc. quotes Ariſtoxenus for affirming that 


Secrates uſed to keep a box, and lived upon the money which was 


put into it: © Poſita igitur arcula, colligiſſe pecuniam quæ da- 
4 retur; conſumpta autem ea, rurſus poſuiſſe.“ 
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it, who has not diveſted himſelf of that paſſion upon 
which it is directed to work. But he who has got 
the maſtery of all his paſſions, who has foreſeen all 
| theſe accidents, and prepared his mind to endure 
them all, will be ſuperior to all of them, and to all 
of them at once as well as ſingly. He will not bear 
the loſs of his rank, becauſe he can bear the loſs of 
| his eſtate : but he will bear both, becauſe he is pre. 
| pared for both; becauſe he i is free from Jr as 
: much as heis from avarice; 
| You are ſeparated from your family and your 
5 friends. Take the liſt of them, and look it well 
over. o few of your family will you find who 


deſerve the name of friends; and how few among 


theſe who are really ſuch? Eraſe the names of ſuch 
as ought not to ſtand on the roll, and the volumi- 
nous catalogue will ſoon dwindle into a narrow com- 
paſs. Regret, if you plez fe, your ſeparation from 


this ſmall remnant. Far be it from me, whilſt I de- 


_ claim againſt a ſhameful and vicious weakneſs of 
mind, to proſcribe the ſentiments of a virtuous friend- 
| ſhip. Regret your ſeparation from your friends: 
but regret it like a man who deſerves to be theirs. 


This is ſtrength, not weakneſs of mind ; it is virtue, 8 


not VICe. ., /- 
But the leaſt uneaſineſs axles the loſs of the rank 
| * we held is ignominious. There is no valua- 
ble rank among men, but that which real merit aſ- 
ſigns. The princes of the earth may give names, 
and inſtitute ceremonies, and exact the obſervation 
of them; their imbecility and their wickedneſs may 
prompt them to clothe fools and knaves with robes 
of honor, and emblems of wiſdom and virtue : but 
no man will be in truth ſuperior to another, without 
ſuperior merit ; and that rank can no more be taken 
from us, than the merit which eſtabliſhes it. The 
Tupreme authority gives a fictitious and arbitrary 
value to coin, which Is theretore not current alike 


in 


4 
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in all times and in all places; but the real value re- 
mains invariable, and the provident man, who gets 


ridd as faſt as he can oi the droſſy piece, hoards up 


the good ſilver. Thus merit will not procure the 


fame conſideration univ erlally. But what then ? 

the title to this conſideration is the ſame, and will 

be found alike in every circumſtance by thoſe who 
are wie and virtuous themſelves. If it is not own- 
ed by fuch as are otherwiſe, nothing is however 

taken from us; we have no reaſon to complain. 
They conſidered us for a rank which we had; for 
our denomination, not fer our intrinſic value. We 
have that rank, that denomination no longer, and 

they conſider us no longer: they admired in us what 

we admired not in ourſelves. If they learn to ne- 


glect us, let us learn to pity them. Their afliduity 


was importunate: let us not complain of the eaſe 
which this change procures us; let us rather appre- 
hend the return of that rank and that power, which, 
like a funny day, would bring back theſe little in- 
ſects, and make them ſwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under ſpecious pretences, to 
_ diſguiſe our weakneſſes and our vices, and how often 
Ve ſucceed not only in decciving the world, but even 
in deceiving ourſelves. An inclination to do good 


is inſeparable from a virtuous mind, and therefore 


the man, who cannot bear with patience the loſs of 

that rank and power which he enjoyed, may be 
willing to attribute his regrets to the impoſitbility 
which he ſuppoſes himſelf reduced to of ſatisfying 


this inclination. But let ſuch an one know, that a 


wiſe man contents himſelf with doing as much 8 ood 


as his ſituation allows him to do; that there is no 


ſituation wherein we may not do a great deal; and 


that when we are deprived of a greater power to 


do more good, we eſcape at the ſame time the temp- 
tation of doing ſome evil, 


* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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The inconveniencies, which we bave. mentioned, 
carry nothing along with them difficult to be borne 
by ſ a wile and virtuous man; and thoſe which re- 
main to be mentioned, contempt and ignominy, 
can never fall to his lot. It is impoſſible that he 
who reverences himſelf ſhould be deſpiſed by 6thers ; 
and how can ignominy affect the man who collects 
all his ſtrength within himſelf, who appeals from 
the judgment of the multitude to another tribunal, 
and lives independent of mankind and of the acci- 
dents of life? Cato loſt the election of prætor, and 
that of conſul; but is any one blind enough to truth 
to imagine t that theſe repulſes reflected any buns 
on him? The dignity of thoſe two magiſtracies 
would have been encreaſed by his wearing them. 
They ſuffered, not Cato. 
Lou have fulfilled all the duties a: a good citi- 
zen, you have beęn true to your truſt, conſtant in 
your engagements, and have purſued the intereſt of 
your country without regard to the enemies you 
created, and the dangers you run. Fou ſevered 
her intereſt, as much as lay in your power, from 
thoſe of her factions, and from thoſe of her neigh- 
bours and allies too, when they became different. 
She reaps the benefit of theſe ſervices, and you ſuf- 
fer for them. You are baniſhed, and purſued with 
ignominy; and thoſe whom you hindered from tri- 
umphing at her expence, revenge themſelves at 
' yours. The perſons, in oppoſition to whom you 
ſerved, or even ſaved the public, conſpire and ac- 
compliſh your private ruin. Theſe are your accu- 
ſers, and the giddy ungrateful crowd your judges. 
Your name is hung up in the tables of proſcription, . 
and art joined to malice endeavours to make your 
| beſt actions paſs for crimes, and to ſtain your cha- 
rafter. For this purpoſe the ſacred voice of the 
ſenate is made to pronounce a lie, and thoſe re- 
cords, which ought to be the eternal monuments of 
truth, 
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truth, become the vouchers of impoſture and ca- 
lumny. Such circumſtances as theſe you think in- 


tolerable, and you would prefer death to ſo 1 igno- 


minious an exile. Deceive not yourſelf. The ig- 


nominy remains with them who perſecute unjuſtly, 5 


not with him who ſuffers unjuſt perſecution. ** Re- 

* calcitrat undique tutus.” Suppoſe that in the 

act which baniſhes you, it was declared that you 
have ſome contagious diſtemper, that you are crook- _ 
ed, or otherwiſe deformed. This would render the 

legillators ridiculous J. The other renders them in- 
famous. But neither one nor the other can affect 

the man, who in an healthful well-proportioned 


body enjoys a conſcience void of all the offences 


——_ 


aſcribed to him. Inſtead of ſuch an exile, would 
you compound, that you might live at home in eaſe 


and plenty, to be the inſtrument of blending theſe 


_ contrary intereſts once more together, and of giving 
but the third place to that of your country? Would 
you proſtitute her power to the ambition of others, 
under the pretence of ſecuring her from imaginary 
dangers, and drain her riches into the pockets of 
the meaneſt and vileſt of her citizens, under the pre- 


tence of paying her debts? If you could ſubmit to 
ſo infamous a compoſition, you are not the man to 


whom I addreſs my diſcourſe, or with whom I will 

have any commerce: and if you have virtue enough 

do diſdain it, why ſhould you repine at the other 
alternative? Baniſhment from ſuch a country, and 


with ſuch circumſtances, is like being delivered from 


priſon, Diogenes was driven out of the kingdom of 


Pontus for counterfeiting the coin, and Stratonicus 
thought that forgery might be committed in order 
to get baniſhed from Scriphos. But you have ob- 


tained your liberty by doing your uy. 


+ The dialogue between Cicero and Phils iſeus. Dion. Caſe, 
L. xxxviii, 


Baniſhment, 
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Bantſhment, with all its tram of evils, is fo far 
from being the cauſe of contempt, that he who bears 
up with an undaunted ſpirit acainſt them, while ſo 
many are dejected by them, erects on his very miſ- 
fortunes a trophy to his honor: for ſuch is the frame 
and temper of our minds, that no thing ſtrikes us 
with greater admiration thar n a man intrepid! in the 
midſt of misfortunes. Of all ignominies an I9- 
nominious death mult be allowed to be the greateſt ; 
and yet where is the blaſphemer who will preſume 1 
to defame the death of Socrates Ca) ? This faint en- 


. tered the priſon with the fame countenance with 


which he reduced thirty tyrants, and he took off 
ignominy from the place: for how could it be deem- 
ed a priſon when Socrates was there? Phocion was 
led to execution in the ſame city. All thoſe who 
met the fad proceſſion, caſt their eyes to the ground, 
and with throbbing hearts bewailed, not the inno- 
cent man, but Juſtice herſelf, who was in him con- 
demned. Yet there was a wretch found, for mon- 
ſters are ſometimes produced in contradiQion to the 
ordinary rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
paſſed along. Phocion wiped his cheek, ſmiled, 
turned to the magiſtrate, and ſaid, cc Admoniſh this 
man not to be {o naſty for the future.” 
Ignominy then can teke no hold on virtue 2 b ); ; 
for virtue is in every condition the fame, and chal- 
lenges the fame relpcct. We applaud the world 
hen ſhe proſpers; and when ſhe falls into adver- 


ſity we applaud her. Like the temples of the gods, 


the is venerable even in her ruins. After this muſt 
it not appear a degree of madneſs to defer one mo- 
ment acquiring the only arms capable of defending 
us as 4a attacks which at ev ery moment we are 
expoted to? Our being miſerable, or not miſer- 
able, when we fall into misfortunes, depends on the 


a) Sen. De con. 1  - 7 Ib. 
| manner 
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manner in lick we have PHT proſperty. If we 

have applied ourſelves betimes to the ſtudy of wiſ- 
dom, and to the practice of virtue, theſe evils be- 
come indifferent; but if we have neglected to do fo, 
they become neceſſary. In one cale they are evils, 
in the other they are remedies for greater evils 

than themſelves. Zeno (c reioiced that a ſhipwreck 
had thrown him on the Afhenian coaſt : and he 
owed to the loſs of his fortune the acquiſition which 
he made of virtue, of wiſdom, of Immortality ot 
There are good and bad airs for the mind, as well 
as for the body. Proſperity often irritates our chro- 
nical di iſtempers, and leaves no hopes of finding any 


ſpeciſic but in adverſity. In ſuch caſes baniſhment 5 


is like change of air, and the evils we ſuffer are 
like rough medicines applied to inveterate dileaſes 
What f Anachar/rs faid of the vine, may aptly enoug h 
be ſaid of proſperity. She bears the three grapes of 
drunkennels, Ok pleaſure, and of forrow : and happy 
it is if the laſt can cure the miſchief which the jormer 
work. When afflictions fail to have their due ef- 


fei the caſc is deſperate. T hey are the laſt remedy 


which indulgent Providence uſes : and if they fail, 
we muſt languiſh and die in miſery and contempt. 
Vain men! how ſeldom do we know what to wiſh 
or to pray for? When we pray againſt misfortunes, 

and when we fear them moit, we want them moſt. 

It was for this reaſon that Pythagoras forbid his diſ- 
ciples to aſk any thing in particular of Gov. The 

ſhorteſt and the beſt prayer which we can addreſs to 
him, who knows our wants, and our Ignorance in 
aſking, is this: © Thy will be done.“ 

Tully ſays, in ſome part of his works, that as hap- 
pineſs is the object of all philoſophy, ſo the diſputes 
among philoſophers ariſe from their different notions 
pf the ſovereign good. Reconcile them in that 


( c) De. Laert. ＋ "OY | 
5 ö 3 point, 
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point, you reconcile them in the reſt. The ſchool 


of Zeno placed this ſovereign good in naked virtue, 
and wound the principle up to an extreme beyond 


the pitch of nature and truth. A ſpirit of oppoſi- 


tion to another doctrine, which grew into, great 


vogue while Zeng flouriſhed, might occaſion this 
excels. Epicuriss placed the ſovereign good in plea- 


ſure. His terms were wilkully, or accidentally miſ- 
5 taken. His ſcholars might help to pervert his doc- 


trine, but rivalſhip enflamed the diſpute ; for in truth 


there is not io much difference between ſtoiciſm re- 
duced to reaſonable intelligible terms, and genuine 


orthodox epicuriſm, as is imagined. The felicis 


animi immota iranquillitas, and the woluptas of the 


latter, are near enough a-kin: and I much doubt 


whether the firmeſt hero of the Portique would have 
| borne a fit of the ſtone, on the principles of Zeno, 
with greater magnan:mity and patience than Eyicurus 


did on thoſe of his own philoſophy J. However, 


Axiſtetle took a middle way, or explained himſelf 

better, and placed happineſs in the joint advan- 
tages of the mind, of the body, and of fortune. 
They are reaſonably joined; but certain it is, that 


they muſt not be placed on an equal foot. We can 
much better bear the privation of the laſt, than of 
the others; and poverty itſelf, which mankind is ſo 


-afraid of, per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, 
* per ignes,“ is ſurely preferable to madneſs, or the 


itone, though f Chryſippus thought it better to live 


mad, than not to live! If baniſhnient therefore, by 
taking from us the advantages of fortune, cannot 
take from us the more valuable advantages of the 


+ Compare the 3 made ſo frequently of the doc- 
trine of volupty taught by Epicurus, with the account which he 
himſelf gives in his letter to daa e of the ſenſe wherein he 
underſtood this word. Vid. Diag L. aer. 


| In his third book of Nears, cited by Plutarch, in the Trea- 
_ ale on the  ContradiQtions of the Stoics. 
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mind and the body, when we have them; and if the 


{ame accident is able to reſtore them to us, when we 


have loſt them, baniſhment is a very ſlight misfor- 


tune to thoſe who are already under the dominion 


of reaſon, and a very great bleſſing to thoſe who are 
ſtill plunged in vices which ruin the health both of 


body and mind. It is to be wiſhed for, in favor of 


ſuch as theſe, and to be feared by none. If we are 
in this caſe, let us ſecond the defigns of Providence 
in our favor, and make ſome amends for neglecting 
former opportunities by not letting flip the laſt. 
„Si nolis ſanus, curres hydropicus.” We may 
ſhorten the evils which we might have prevented, 
and as we get the better of our diſorderly paſſions, 
and vicious habits, we ſhall feel our anxiety dimi- 
niſh in proportion. All the approaches to virtue 
are comfortable. With how much joy will the man, 
who improves his misfortunes in this manner, dif- 
cover that thoſe evils, which he attributed to his 
exile, prong from his vanity and tolly, and vaniſh 
with them! He will ſee that, in his former temper 
of mind, he reſembled the efeminate prince who 


could drink no + water bnt that of the river Cho- 


aſpes; ar the ſimple queen, in one of the tragedies 
of Für hits, who complained bitterly, that ſhe had 
not lighted the nuptial torch, and that the river 
Iſmenus had not furniſhed the water at her lion's 
wedding. Seeing his former ſtate in this ridiculous 
light, he will labor on with pleaſure towards another 


as contrary as poſlible to it; and when he arrives 
there, he will be convinced by the ſtrongeſt of all 
proofs, his own experience, that he was unfortunate 


becauſe he Was vicious, not becauſe he was baniſh- 


ed. 11 45 
If 1 was not afraid of! being thought to refine too 
much, would venture to put forae advantages of 


No Plut. On Daaiſbment. 
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fortune, which are due to exile, into the ſcale 
againſt thoſe which we loſe by exile. One there 
is which has been neglected even by great and wiſe 
men. Demetrius Phalerezs, after his expulſion from 
Athens, became firſt miniſter to the king of Egypt; 
and Themiſtocles found ſuch a reception at the court 


ol Perſia, that he uſed to ſay his fortune had been 


loſt if he had not been ruined. But Demetrius ex- 
poſed himſelf, by his favor under the firſt Plolemy, 
to a new diſgrace under the ſecond ; and Themiſts 
cles, who had been the captain of a free people, 
became the vaſſal of the prince he had conquered. 
How much better is it to take hold of the proper 


Vo advantage of exile, and to live for ourſelves, when 


we are under no obligation of living for others? 
 Similis, a captain of great reputation under Trajan 
and Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, paſſed 
ſeven years in his retreat, and then dying, ordered 
this inſcription to be put on his tomb: That he had 
been many years on earth, but that he had lived 
only ſeven 4. If you are wiſe, your leiſure will be 
worthily employed, and your retreat will add new 
luſtre to your character. Imitate Thucydides in 
Thracia, or Xenophon in his little farm at Scillus. 
Tn ſuch a retreat you may ſit down, like one of the 
inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympic games, 
Without taking any part in them. Far from the 
hurry of the world, and almoſt an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of what paſſes in it, having paid in a public 
life what you owed to the preſent age, pay in a pri- 
vate life what you owe to poſterity. Write as you 
live, without paſſion 3 and build your reputation, as 
you build your happineſs, on the foundations of 
truth. If you want the talents, the inclination, or 
the neceſſary materials for ſuch a work, fall not 
however into oth. Endeavor to copy after the ex- 
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ample of Scięio at Linternum. Be able to ay to 
yourlel:, N 


66 Innocuas amo delicias doctamque quietem.“ 


” Rural amuſement, and philoſophical meditations, 
Will make your hours gilde ſmoothly on; and if the 


indulgence of Heaven has given you 2 friend like 
Lælius, nothing 1 i8 wanting to make you completely 


happy. 


Theſe are ſome K thoſe checken wt may 


ſerve to fortify the mind under baniſhment, and 
under the other misfortunes of life, which it is 
every man's intereſt to prepare for, becauſe they are 
common to all men +: I ſay, they are common to all 
men; becauſe even they who eſcape them are equal- 


IV expoſed to them. The darts of adverfe fortune 


are always levelled at our heads. Some reach us, 
ſome graze againſt us, and fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impoſe an equal temper on 
our minds, and pay without murmuring the tribute 


which we owe to humanity. The winter brings 


cold, and we muſt freeze. The ſummer returns 
with heat, and we muſt melt. The inclemency of 

the air diſorders our health, and we muſt be fick. 
Here we are expoſe to wild beaits, and there to 


men more Tavage than the beaſts: and it we elcape 


the inconveniencics aud dangers of the air and the 
carth, there are perils by water and perils by fire. 
This eſtabliſhed courſe ol things it is not in our 


power to change; but it is in our power to aſſume 


 tuch a greatnels of mind as becomes wile and vir- 
tuous men; as may enable us to encounter the ac- 
cidents of lite with fortitude, and to conform our- 


ſelves to the order of nature, who governs her great 
kingdom, the world, by continual mutations. Let 
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us ſubmit to this order, let us be perſuaded that 
Whatever does happen ought to happen, and never 
be ſo fooliſh as to expoſtulate with nature. The beſt 
_ reſolution we can take is to ſuffer what we cannot 
alter, and to purſue, without repining, the road 
which Providence, who directs every thing, has 
marked out to us: for it is not enough to follow; 
and he is but a bad ſoldier who ſighs, and marches 
on with reluctancy. We muſt receive the orders 
with ſpirit and cheerfulneſs, and not endeavor to 
link out of the poſt which is aſſigned us in this beau- 
_ tiful diſpoſition of things, whereof even our ſuffer- 
ings make a neceſſary part. Let us addreſs our- 


ſelves to Gon, who governs all, as Cleanthes did in 


_ thoſe admirable verſes, which are going to loſe part 
of their grace and energy in my tranſlation of 
—_— Ee 8 


Parent of nature! maſter of the world! 
Where'er thy Providence directs, behold 
My ſteps with cheerful reſignation turn. 
Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why ſhould I grieve, when grieving I muſt bear? 
Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs I might ſhare ? 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Reſigna- 
tion to the will of God is true mn rpg But 
the ſure mark of a puſillanimous and baſe ſpirit, is 

to ſtruggle againſt, to cenſure the order of Provi- 
dence, and, inſtead of mending our own conduct, 
to ſet up for correcting that of our Maker. 
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' INSCRIBED TO THE PERSON, TO WHOM ALONE 1T 
Ca i Cr Oo 


MOST NOBLE sR, 


| 1 AM one, whoſe ambition it hath been, ever 


ſince I came into the world, to diſtinguiſh myſelf as 


a writer; in which, 1 fairly confeſs, I had not only 


the view of raiſing my reputation, but that of eſtab- 


| liſhing my fortune. A proſpect, which ſeemed very 
reaſonable in a time of general peace and univerſal 


_ affluence; in an age ſo particularly polite, that it 


is even the faſhion to appear knowing in all the 
elegant arts and ſciences; and that to whatever 


branch of them a genius ſhall think fit to turn 
himſelf, he is ſure it will be to one that is in 


vogue. 


The firſt eſſays of my pen made a good deal of 
_ noiſe in the world: they filled foreign journals, and 


were tranſlated into ſeveral lan uages. The Sor- 
bonne, and both our mother Univerſities, returned 
me thanks for having reconciled ſeveral diſputes, and 
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ſolved ſeveral difficulties in chronology and hiſtory, 


which had perplexed the learned world, from the 


impartial Euſebius, down to the e Pris 
deaux ; my Philoſophical Poems were received with 
the greateſt applauſe; and it is well known, that if 


the gay part of the world read my Anti-Lucretiiss 


for amuſement, the graveſt divines have no tdifdained 


to borrow arguments from it in their diſputes with | 
the materialiſts. 


Animated by ſuch ſucceſs, in one e part of my aim, 


I proceeded with indefatigable labor, till continual 
_ diſappointments, i in the other, rendered me at length 
more indifferent to that imaginary good, applauſe, 
and leſs patient of that real evil, want. I began 
then to compare my -condition with that of 
ſeveral great authors, both antient and modern; 
and finding upon the compariſon that they had 
not been better treated than myſelf, I was ſoon 
led by my reflections to diſcover the true reaſon of 
our ill fortune in the world; I was ſoon convinced 
that they and I had been on a wrong purſuit ; - that-- 
- miniſters of ſtate pay ao reſpect to the brighteſt ta- 
lents, when they are miſapplied, and eſteem all ta- 


lents to be fo, which are not wholly employed 


about the preſent time, and principally dedicated to 


the ſervice of their adminiſtration ; neither can I 


ſay this proceeding is — how much ſoever 1 
ſuffer by it. 


If we write for poſterity, we muſt not complain 


that the care of rewarding our merit is left to poſte- 


rity; and if we neglect to ſerve the ſtate, thoſe, 
who are appointed to preſide over it, break no rule 
of equity when they negle& us. Spencer has been 


amply recompenced by poſterity for his Fairy 


Queen; but the wile treaſurer Burleigh declined the 


payment of an hundred pounds, which Queen Eli- 


zabeth ordered him, and left this unit le poet 
TTY = 
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to ſtarve. Had Spencer applied himſelf to more ſe- 
rious ſtudies, had he excelled in phyſics, in meta- 
phyſics, or even in the firſt philoſophy, or in theo- 
logy, inſtead of excelling in wit and poetry, the 
„ amabiles inſaniz” of Horace, his uſage would 
have been the ſame no doubt. Even the greateſt 
productions of theſe ſtudies. are but trifles in the 
account of a conſummate ſtateſman, and may pro- 
perly enough be diſtinguiſhed from the others in 
ſenſe, by the title of © inſaniæ ſeveriores. “ 
Our Engliſh miniſters, to their honor be it ſpoken, 
have at all times proceeded upon this admirable 
principle; the moſt excellent ſermons, the moſt 
elaborate treatiſes, have not been ſufficient to pro- 
cure the advancement of ſome divines, whilſt a 
ſorry pamplet or a ſpiritual libel has raiſed others 
to the higheſt dignities of the church. As it 
has fared with mere divinity, ſo has it fared with 
mere eloquence: as one never cauſed the di- 
vine, ſo the other never cauſed the lawyer, to be 
diſtinguiſhed. But we know that if either of them 
be employed in a court cauſe, he never fails of 
making his fortune. The ſame fate has attended 
writers of another kind ; the celebrated Tatlers, 
and Spectators, had no reward except from 
bookſellers and fame. But when thoſe authors 
made the diſcovery I have made, and applied their 
talents better, in writing the Engliſhman and the 
Freeholder, one was ſoon created a knight, and the 
other became ſecretary of ſtate. In ſhort, without 
enumerating any more inſtances, I may confidently 
afirm, that this has been the caſe from the days 
of Burleigh to this time; how much ſooner it began 
to be ſo, I hope, Sir, you will not give me the lei- 
ſure to enquire. JJ. 
From the moment I reſolved to become a ſtate 
writer, I mentally devoted myſelf to your ſervice : 
Ep: and 
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and I do it now in this public and moſt ſolemn 


manner. Employ me, Sir, as you pleaſe ;' I aban- 


don myſelf intirely to you; my pen is at your dif- 
Poſition, and my conſcience in your keeping. Like 
a lawyer, I am ready to ſupport the cauſe, in which, 


give me leave to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall be ſoon re- 

| tained, with ardor ; and, if occation be, with ſub- 

tilty and acrimony. Like a Swiſs, I will behave _ 
myſelf with equal boldneſs and fidelity; my pen is 
my fortune, and I think it as honorable to offer 
it, as offer my ſword, without enquiring in a gene- 
ral battle, or in private ſkirmiſhes, at what relation 
or friend I ſtrike. I cancel at once all former obli- _ 


gations and friendſhip, and will moſt implicitly fol- 
5 be your inſtructions in panegyric on i 

friends, in ſatyr on your adverſaries, in writing for 
or againſt any ſubject; nay, in writing for or againſt 


the ſame ſubject, Fay as your intereſt, or even your 


1 paſſions, may render 1t expedient. 
I am not ignorant that when Carneades offered to 


5 argue for virtue, and then againſt i it, Cato propoſed to 
drive that great philoſopher and orater out of Rome. 


But Cato was a man of narrow principles and of too 


_ confined an underſtanding; He conſidered virtue 
abſtractedly, without any regard to time, to place, 
and to that vaſt variety of conjunctures, which hap- 


8 = in the courſe of human affairs. In common 
ife, morality is no doubt neceſſary, and therefore 


legiſlators have been careful to enforce the practice 


of it; but whenever morality claſhes with the inte- 
reſt of the ſtate, it muſt be, and it always has been, 


laid aſide. Theſe are my opinions: and it is a great 


comfort to my conſcience to find them confirmed by 
the practice of ſome reverend perſons, whoſe exam- 
ples ought to be of greater weight with me, than 
that of a wretched pagan. I ſhall therefore ſhew 


myſelf neither ſqueamiſh nor whimſical in purſuing 


the enterprize to which 1 ofter my lervices, but 
| nal! 


and 
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ſhall remain firmly perſuaded, that all the moral 
vices, I may be occaſionally guilty of in fo good a 
| courſe, will be exalted into political virtues. 
After this plain and honeſt account, which 1 


— 


have given of myſelf, it may be allowed me to ſay, 
that you cannot find a perſon better qualified for 
your ſervice, or more worthy to be liſted, among 
thoſe who draw their pens in your cauſe, and of 
whom I am willing to hope that you have a greater 
and an abler body in reſerve, than you have hitherto : 
Judged proper to bring into the field. .* 
It is evident that a miniſter, in every circum- 
ſtance of life, ſtands in as much need of us public 
writers, as we of him. In his proſperity he can no 
more ſubſiſt without daily praiſe, than we without 
daily bread, and the farther he extends his views 
the more neceſſary are we to his ſupport. Let him 
ſpeak as contemptuouſly of us as he pleaſes, for that 
is frequently the manner of thoſe who employ us 
moſt, and pay us beſt; yet will it fare with his am- 
- bition as with a lofty tree, which cannot ſhoot its 


branches into the clouds, unleſs its root work into 


the dirt, from which it roſe, on which it lands, . 
and by which it is nouriſhed. 


If a miniſter falls into adverſity, ſhall he take up 


the pen in his own defence? would not the caſe 
be as deplorable for him to be left to write, as for a 
prince to be left to fight in his own quarrel ? Believe 
me, Sir, whenever fortune abandons you, and who 
knows how ſoon that may happen, you will find 
yourſelf in a very torlorn ſtate. At the name of 


your ſucceſſor, thoſe crowds, that attend your levee, 


therefore very probably behold you, which would 


Will vaniſh like ſpirits at the dawn of day. None 
vill remain about you, but ſuch as no other admi- 
niſtration will condeſcend to employ: and we may 


be a pitiful ſight indeed, endeavoring to ſecure a 


late retreat with H***** on one ſide of you, and 


2 
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exactly paired and nearly allied, but ſurely as little 


Deere on the other, two groteſque perſonages, 


fit to ſupport a miniſter in his decline, as to adorn 


His triumph. In ſuch a turn as this, you may de- 


pend on my utmoſt efforts to keep up a ſpirit for 
you: and I can make no doubt of being ſeconded 


by ſeveral of my fellow. writers, ſince I am certain 
you will not ſcruple to ſhare ſome part of that for- 
tune, which your induſtry and parſimony have raiſ- 
ed, with thoſe who unite to fave the whole; and 
ſince we ſhall be reaſonable enough not to expect 
above ſixpence in the pound out of it it, which cannot 
well amount to more than fifteen or twenty thouſand 


pounds. A willing. ſum for ſo great a ſervice and 


- weighty a purſe! 


You may perhaps, after all I have faid, be ſtill 


apt to think that theſe are wild diſcourſes, which 
have no other foundation but my deſire to render 
myſelf neceſſary. You may refine too much in 
your reflections on my conduct, and too little in 
thoſe you make on your preſent ſituation; or if 
you judge rightly of this, it is not impoſſible but 
you may depend too much on your own vigilance 
and dexterity. Should any of thoſe flatterers, who 
often betray their patrons into a fatal ſecurity, ſpeak. 
to you much in the ſame manner, as ſleep addreſles 
8 himſelf to Palinurus 1 in the fifth book of the nels. 


-Palllars. ferunt ipſa æquora claſſem, 
"Nw ſpirant auræ, datur hora quieti ; 
Pone caput, feſſoſque oculos furare labori. 


You would anſwer, I am perſuaded, as this Pilot did: 


Mene ſalis placidi vultum, nan quietos 
Ignorare Jubes ! mene huic confidere monſtro?ꝰ 


But Palinurus ſlept, and you know the conſequence. 


Be 
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Be not therefore diſpleaſed if a fincere and zeal- 
ous ſervant rouſes you, admoniſhes you not to truſt 
too much to appearances, and ſhews you danger 
when perhaps you leaſt expect it. You have failed 
long in a ſmooth ſea with gentle and favorable gales. 
We believe your courage and your abilities ex- 
tremely great, but we believe it implicitly ; for you 
have not had foul weather enough to give any con- 
| fiderable proofs of either, "Theſe circumſtances, 
which might be abuſed to inſpire ſecurity, I urge 
as reaſons why you ſhould be alarmed ; for the ele- 
ment you have to deal with 1s by the laws of nature 
inconſtant : and therefore the longer you have been 
without a ſtorm, the more reaſon you have to expect 

one. There is no ſurer preſage of an hurricane than 
juſt ſuch a dead calm as I have obſerved tor ſome 
time. | | | 

'To ſpeak without a Jews 1 would not have vou 
Hatter yourſelf, that the undiſturbed quiet you have 
ſo long enjoyed is merely owing to your own in- 
tegrity and political merit, or to the uncommon 
proſecution of hawkers and pamphleteers, which has 
been carried on by the direction of one of your prin- 
cipal inſtruments, and indeed a molt vigorous ſtateſ- 
man. This quiet, Sir, is owing to deep and invete- 
rate deſigns, which it becomes me to lay before 
you, without any regard to the cenſure I may incur, 

of revealing private converſation, and of breach of 
traſt. Know then, that from the time you came 
into a fulneſs of power, many were ſhocked at the 
manner in which you ſeized it, and at the uſe you 
made of it. They ſaid, that -both were hurtful, in- 
decent, and even ſhameleſs. They went ſtill farther, 
and affirmed, that your conduct was fooliſh with 
regard to your own intereſt, ſince it was fooliſh for 
a man to truſt to one ſingle expedient of govern- 
ment, who had ſeveral in his power; and eſpecially 
to ſuch an expedient as that of money, which would 


equally 
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equally ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him. Theſe 
perſons however, notwithſtanding their diſcontent, 
reſolved to lie quiet, till your mal-adminiſtration 
ſhould become, ſo glaring as to juſtify their oppoſi- 
tion, even in his majeſty's fight: they ſaid they 
would not follow your example; and upon that oc- 


OY 


caſion they remembered, with ſome ſharpneſs, how 
you did your utmoſt to diſtreſs the king's affairs, 
upon the firſt diſguſt you received; nay, they were 
malicious enough to call to mind ſome perſonal 
reflections +, which the heat of your imagination, 
and your familiarity with majeſty, betrayed you 


into, and for which they ſaucily wiſhed what I dare 


not name. Theſe ſeditious ſpirits flattered them- 
| ſelves that you would do your own buſineſs when 
you had the full ſwing of your power. They were 
acquainted, they ſaid, with the preſumption and 
diſtruſt, with the boldneſs and puſillanimity, with 
the indiſcretion and cunning, and with fifty other 
contradictions, which made up your character: and | 
upon theſe they depended for puting a ſpeedy end 


to your adminiſtration. This end they imagine to 
be now at hand; for thus they reaſon: A miniſter, 


who is attacked. on his management of the public 


revenue, and has all the advantages of money and 


authority on his fide, may eſcape though he is 
guilty; but if he is innocent, the proceedings 
| againſt him in ſuch a caſe muſt neceſſarily confirm 


his power, and eſtabliſh his reputation: nothing 


more deſirable than ſuch an attack can happen to 
him. But our preſent miniſter, ſay theſe malig- 
5 nants, directly ſtops all enquiry: in public he evades 
giving ſuch accounts as the repreſentatives of the 
Re have a right to demand; in private „ 


+ See 2 pamphlet called, An 4 er to an i 1 5 


intitled, Sedition and Defamation diſplayed. Printed for N. 
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modeſt and diſcreet enough to laugh at thoſe who 


think him ſuch a fool as to furniſh proofs againſt 
himſelf, Can a miniſter keep his ground long, who 


has no other defence than an implied confeſſion of 


his guilt? Will ſuch a behaviour be endured in a 


nation hitherto free, and where there remain at leaſt 

ſome ſparks of honor and of love of the country? 

| Theſe and many other reflections, which, for bre- 

vity ſake, I omit, upon your particular conduct, and 

upon our domeſtic affairs, are frequently thrown 
out. But, Sir, I confeſs to you, that I tremble _ 
| when I hear the ſame perſons diſcourſe concerning 
the ſtate of the nation, with regard to her foreign 

| Intereſts. They affirm, and they offer to demonſtrate, 
that the affairs of Europe never were in greater con- 


fuſion, and that the part we take upon ourſelves is 


ſuch an one, as no nation ever acted which was 
not betrayed, or whoſe miniſters were not infa. 
tuated. That you are fo, they ſay, is paſt diſpute, 
whether you have conducted theſe affairs yourſelf, 
or have left them to thoſe men of eminent talents, 
who are concerned in this part of your adminiſtra. _ 
tion: they inſiſt that nothing could have happened 
to us, if you had entirely neglected our foreign in- 


tereſts, worſe than what you have brought upon us, 


by running into the other extreme. For they alk, 
what is the fruit of your continual negotiations, 
ſupported by a vaſt expence, and carried on as bu- 
ſily as if the welfare of Great Britain had been at 


ſtake in every diſpute which has happened on the 


_ Continent? They anſwer for you, and they defy 
you to contradict them, that we have made the 
quarrels of other people our own; and that we find 
_ ourſelves engaged as principals, in ſome caſes where 
we have but a very remote concern, and in others 
where we have no concern at all. That our com- 


merce ſuffers, and runs the riſque of being loſt, not 


for a time, but for ever, in ſeveral branches, much 


more 
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more beneficial to us than the Oſtend trade; and 
that our right to keep thoſe important poſſeflions, 
which were yielded to us in the moſt ſolemn and 
authentic manner, is come, by dint of negotiation, 
from being indiſputable, to be called in queſtion. 
In a word, that to reſtore the public tranquillity, and 
to ſettle our own intereſts, we muſt engage in a 
new war and conclude a new peace: that you have 
contrived to make it impoſſible for us to do one, 

without fighting againſt the very principle for which 
we have fought ever ſince the revolution, or to at- 
tempt the other without lying under the particular : 
circumſtance, that our principal allies will be as 
much in earneſt as our enemies to wreit out of our 
hands the chief advantages which we obtained by 
the treaty of Utrecht. At the time when theſe 


treaties were made, continue they, your great mi- 


niſter cried aloud and ſpared not. He complained, 
as much as any man, that the exorbitant power of 


France was not ſufficiently reduced; and that the 


| barriers of our allies, on the Rhine and in the Ne- 


_ - therlands, were left too weak: and is it under his 


adminiſtration that we are to ſec a pretence given to 
the French, and an opportunity thrown into their 
hands, of ſtrengthening their power, and of extend- 
ing their barriers? When I tell theſe objectors that 


pour brother anſwers for the court of France, they 


laugh in my face, and reply, Well he may, and 
ſo might any of thoſe, who were in the French 
intereſt, have done at the time when the triple alli- 
ance was broken, and France was encouraged by 
England to fall upon the Dutch.” The miniſters, 
who are anſwered for, would be as weak as he, who 
anſwers for them, if they did not lee the advantage in 
the preſent juncture, and did not take a ſecret mali- 
cious pleaſure in making us, who contributed ſo 
much to reduce their power, become the inſtru- 
ments of raiſing it again. In the caſe of a war then, 
wn We 
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we have, according to this reaſoning, which really, 
Sir, has an air of truth, nothing ſo much to fear as 
the aſſiſtance of our chief ally; and in the caſe of a 
treaty, not only France, but lolland likewiſe, muſt 
be againſt us in that important article of Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon, and in all particular advantages 
of commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to pretend to. The late Duke of 
Orleans, as dear a friend as he was to us, in- 
ſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that we ſhould give up the places 
 before-mentioned ; pretended a promiſe to this ef- 
fect, and himſelf obliged in honor to ſee this pro- 
mie kept. Every one, who knows any thing of 
the tranſactions of thoſe times, knows with how 
envious an eye the Dutch beheld the ſeparate privi- 
leges in trade, and the ſole poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, 
and of the ifland of Minorca, which we obtained 
at the laſt peace; and what lengths they would have 
gone to facilitate the negotiations, which at that 
time they oppoſed, if they might have been admitted 
to a ſhare in theſe advantages. 
Ihe danger of an immediate . and the . 
engagements entered into by the emperor and the 
king of Spain to inſult us with their fleets, and to 
conquer Great Britain and Ireland for the preten- 
der, have been very induſtriouſly propagated by 
thoſe who are already in your pay, and by me, who 
ſtand a candidate for this honor, but am hitherto a 
volunteer in your ſervice. I am ſorry to tell you, 
Sir, but Heaven forbid that I ſhould conceal ſo ma- 
terial a circumſtance from your knowledge, we do 
not ſucceed. We raiſe a ſpirit, but this ſpirit turns 
againſt you. There are more people than ever 
againſt the oretender ; ; and zeal for ſupporting the 
preſent eitabliſhment never ran higher. But this 
zeal is not any longer without knowledge: it is di- 
rected to its proper object, and there is no poſſibility 
ol leading it hoodwinked to ſerve any other pur- 


poles. 
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poſes. Some incredulous wretches there are, who 


ſmile when we talk to them of invaſions and the 


- Pretender, and who content themſelves to reply, 
that the machine is very ſeaſonably introduced, and 
according to the rules of art. The greater number 
take fire, and lay this new diſtreſs, which we threaten 
them with, at your door; tor, they ſay, that we 
diſobliged Spain ſome years ago, to tie the emperor 
the more firmly to us, and that we have ſince that 
time difobliged the emperor, by affecting a cloſer 
correſpondence, and greater union of councils with 
France than ever was known between the two nati- 
ons. They ſend us to that excellent treatiſe, * The 
Barrier Treaty vindicated,” to learn our true and 
| laſting intereſt in foreign alliances, and there 
they pretend that we ſhall find the condemnation of 
all your meaſures : they lament the miſerable ſcene, - 
which they apprehend may ſoon be opened, his 
. majeſty” s foreign dominions expoſed to all the cala- 
mities of war, and perhaps in danger of being loſt ; 
we ourſelves ſtruggling againſt domeſtic enemies, | 
and defending our coaſts againſt invaſions : theſe 
miſchiefs brought upon us by a conjunction of the 
_ emperor, our ally, old with the king of Spain his ri- 
val; a conjunction ſo unnatural, that nothing but the 
f higheſt reſentment at our behavior to them both 
could have brought it about : in ſhort, to finiſh up 
the picture, Great Britain reduced in this diſtreſs to 
| lean ſolely upon France, and the faith of that court 
to become our chief ſecurity. 
Upon the whole matter, your enemies, Sir, the 5 
ſubſtance of whoſe private converſation I have now 
honeſtly reported to you, conclude very inſolently, 
that you have filled up the meaſure of your iniquity 
and your folly, and that you muſt ſink, or the na- 
tion muſt fink, under the weight of that calamity 
which you have brought and ſuffered to o be brought 


upon her. 
As 
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As ſhocking as this account muſt be to your ears, 
1 promiſe myſelf that the ſincerity and plainneſs 
with which I have given it, will be agreeable to 
vou; and that you will receive into your boſom a 
man whoſe affection for your perſon and zeal for 
7our ſervice, muſt be above all ſuſpicion, after giv- 
ing you intelligence of ſo high a W without 
any ſtipulation for the diſcovery. 
I expel to hear from you in eight days from the 
date hereof; if I do not, you ſhall hear — from 
” him, who 1 is, 


0 Moſt noble Sir, 
Your honor's 


3 moſt devoted ſervant, 
From my Garret, •fr„„ on 
Jan. 1726.7. 
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I THINK myſelf obliged in honor to let the world 
know, that you have treated all my propoſals to 
write in your ſervice, with a contempt unuſual from 
one in your ſtation; for I have ſeen the times wien 
every little paultry proſtitute of his pen found coun- 
| tenance and encouragement. Theſe wretches are 
ſure of both, whenever there are any bad meaſures 
to be juſtified, or any bold ſtrokes to be given; and 
the croaking of theſe ravens has always, in my 
imagination, boded ſome miſchief or other to the 
commonwealth. 8 

For this reaſon, I took upon me the charnfter of 
a moſt infamous libeller, in my firſt addreſs to you, 
that I might be able to make a ſurer judgment of 
our preſent condition, and know better what ex- 
pectations to entertain; ſo that I own I am moſt 
agreeably diſappointed in not receiving any letter or 
meſſage 
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meſſage from you. I own, that inſtead of biting 
you, I am fairly bit myſelf. 
Some malicious reſiners may pretend, perhaps, 
that an addreſs of ſuch a nature, made in fo public 
a manner, could meet with no other treatment, even 
from a miniſter who was willing to accept the pro- 
poſal. Malice, I ſay, may refine thus, and endea- 
vor to depreciate a virtuous action, which cannot be 
denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch motives to it as cannot be 

10 roved. The practice is too common, and efpeci- 
| ally where men are divided into parties, where pub- 
lic diſputes create and nouriſh private animoſities, 
and where perpetual feuds irritate the natural ma- 
lignity of the heart. But far be it from me to judge 
with fo little charity; Jam willing to believe, Sir, 
that you declined the offers made you, not on ac- 


count of the public addreſs, by which they were 


conveyed, but becauſe you diſdained to ſupport a 
virtuous adminiſtration by a venal pen. 
When I meet a man with loaded piſtols in his 
: pocket, or a dagger under his cloak, I ſuſpect that 
he is going upon no very honorable 33 Houſe- 
breakers and coiners have been detected, by having 
their tools found about them. Informers, ſpies, and 
hireling ſcribblers are the tools of an evil ſtateſman; E 
and when I ſee all ſuch diſcouraged, and none of 
them about a miniſter, I think myſelf obliged to 
ſuppoſe that his deſigns are honorable, and his mea- 
tures directed to the public good. 
I take this opportunity therefore of begging your 
pardon for the trial I preſumed to make. The li- 
berty indeed was great; but ſince it has turned ſo 
vaitly to your honor, I hope to be the more caſily 
forgiven, Shall I own it, Sir? My hopes go till 
| farther; you diſdained me under the feigned cha- 
racter which h aſſumed ; from the ſame principle of 
honor, from the ſame conſciouſneſs of merit, you 
Vor. L on - will, 
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will, nay, you muſt, afford me ſome ſhare of your 


eſteem, when I appear, as I intend to do for the 


future, under my own. Theſe papers ſhall breathe 


nothing but zeal to promote the honor of his ma- 


jeſty, the ſecurity of our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
and, in one word, the good of our country.“ The 


fame ſpirit which animates you and me, hall ani- 
mate them: and I cannot doubt of your. approba- 
tion, when I co-operate with you to theſe purpoſes, 


which were certainly the ſole inducements you had 
to enter into buſineſs; as it is manifeſt that vou 
cContinue at the head of affairs for no other rea- | 
OY 


The truth! is, however, (for I * it becoming 
a . friendſhip, which is likely to grow as intimate as 
cours, that I ſhould diſguiſe nothing from you) two 


things have lately happened, which gave ſome little 
| ſhock to my good opinion of you. The firſt is an 
unwillingneſs you manifeſted, that the true ſtate off 
the national debts ſhould be known by the nation; 


and the ſevere cenfure you paſſed on ſuch perſons, 
as were deſirous to give their countrymen a fair ac- 


count of their condition in a part fo eſſential, that 
our being a nation, or not a nation, depends almoſt = 


entirely, in this criſis, on our running or not run- 


ning farther into debt. The other is the publication 


of a pamphlet ſuppoſed to be written by your direc- 


tion, which is evidently deſigned to keep us no leſs 


in the dark as to all our affairs abroad. 


As to the firſt, that matter has been taken up 


already; and will, 1 doubt not, in all places, and 
in all manners, be ſo thoroughly ſifted, that we 
ſhall no longer be at a loſs, either as to the reve- 


nue, and the real charges upon it, or as to the 


Whole management of it. In which examination, 
Sir, let me adviſe you, as a friend, tg act an inge- 


nuous part, that ſuſpicions may not increaſe, and 


that 
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that I may not be obliged to write to you in a ſtile, 
to which I ſhall turn my pen with reluctance. 
As to the latter, I hope, it will be likewiſe ex- 
amined; and if I was able to take ſuch a taſk on 
myſelf, I ſhould, I am perſuaded, in doing ſo, but 
Make a ſecond trial of you to your glory, and knit 


the bands of our friendſhip the cloſer, by anſwering 1 


a pamphlet of ſo pernicious conſequence, and writ 
with ſo ill a deſign. But I know my own unfitneſs 
do inform, to inſtru&, and to rouſe our country- 
men, ſome from their lethargy, and ſome from 
their golden dreams. I may toll the alarm-bell, 
| but perſons of greater ſtrength and {kill muſt be 
called upon to raile i it, and to ring 1 it out in the ears 
of the nation. 
Wee are grown more eaſy, nay, more 3 thn 
ever, to be impoſed upon; and we do more than 
half the work of thoſe who find their account in 
| deluding us. Almoſt every man conſiders himſelf 
as a ſingle perſon; thoſe few, who extend their con- 


ſiderations farther, ſeldom or never carry them be- 


yond the narrow ſyſtem of a family, or a party. 
And thus it happens, that private intereſt is be- 
come the criterion, by which judgments are form- 
cd upon public affairs. The man, whoever he 
be, who is at any time in faſhion, has nothing to 
do but to hold out that purſe, which the more he 
empties it, the ſurer he 1s to fill. Alter which let ö 
him declaim imperiouſly, and aſſert boldly, without 
regarding proof, or condeſcending to argue; let 
one of his tools write a pamphlet in much the ſame 
{train, and the work is done, the opinion of man- 
kind is ſettled, the crowd repeats what the orator 


has ſaid, and the author writ ; ; the clamor is echoed 


back on all ſides, and. theſe echoes, the reverſe of 
all others, ſtrengthen by repetition. Thus the 
ert lead the blind, and the blind lead one 

L 5 another; 7 
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another; the ſtill voice of reaſon is drowned in 


popular clamor, and truth 18 overwhelmed by pre- 


judice. 
This is a true account of what Biden frequent- 


| ly; it is ſo far from being a deſcription drawn from 

imagination, that I could give ſeveral inſtances, and 
perhaps ſhall have occaſion to quote ſome, of ſuch _ 
groſs impoſitions on the common ſenſe of mankind, 
offered in this manner, and offered with ſucceſs, as 
no one would be bold enough to attempt putting 

7+ the weakeſt man in Britain in . converſa- 
Wor; 
I bere are ee Gop knows, but too many 
reaſons for him to deſpond, who entertains a thought 


of prevailing on the generality of people, to lay 


aſide their prejudices, to check their paſſions, and 
to conſider the ſtate of the nation in a due extent, 
and in a true light; and yet ſuch is our condition, 
ſuch a criſis are we in, that if we do not take and 
execute this reſolution no- V, it may very probably 
be out of our power to do it hereafter to any good 


; purpoſe. 


In our ſenate we hone bf great 1 which : 
we have to apprehend from abroad; and if we be- 


lieve what is {aid in a foreign * ſtate, we are expol- 


ed to very great ones at home. I am willing to 
5 hope, that both one and the other are magniſied; 


but they may grow to be ſuch in reality as they are 
repreſented to be, if we do not take more than or- 


dinary care; firit, to weigh in a juſt balance each 
ok the many evils which threaten the nation; and, 

ſecondly, if we do not penetrate into every one of 
the cauſcs, which have combined to bring them 


upon us. Should we fail in the firſt point, we may 


increaſe our dangers from abroad; by over-rating 


| thoſe at home, and by applying ourſelves lolely to 


* Vide Letter from Stockholm. 
prevent 
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prevent the latter. But I believe no one thinks us 
diſpoſed to run into this extreme; we are much 
more likely to run into the other, and to increaſe 
our dangers at home, by over-rating thoſe which 
we apprehend from abroad. Should we fail in the 
ſecond point, and negle& to penetrate into all the 
cauſes which combine to bring our preſent diſtreſs 
upon us, palliative remedies alone will be applied, 
in the uſe of which we may very probably expire 
after a tedious languor, bur from which we cannot 
expect a radical cure. 
Convinced therefore, that it; we neglect the pre- 
ſent moment, if every man does not think and 
write, and ſpeak and act for his country at this 
time, according to his beſt talents, and according 
to the opportunities which he has of exerting them, 
we ſhall ſoon be in every ſenſe a ruined nation. 
l confeſs, that I am impatient, however low my 
hopes of ſucceſs run, till ſome abler pen accepts 
the invitation, which “ the Enquirer into the rea- 
* ſons of the conduct of Great Britain” gives to 
every member of this community, till an enquiry is 
made, according to the right which he is pleaſed to 
allow, into our preſent ſtate, and into the meaſures, 
which have led to it. But then this enquiry mutt 
be made upon better principles, and with an ho- 
neſter view than he has, who made this, which lies 
before me; the perſon, who accepts his invitation, 
ſhould be one who would bluſh to follow his ex- _ 
ample; for he acts the part of an apologiſt, where 
he profeſſes to act that of an impartial enquirer: 
he ſeems very zealous for the ſucceſs of the cauſe 
which he pleads, and very indifferent what means 
be employs to procure this ſucceſs; many things 
are diſguiſed, many are concealed, and hardly any 
are repreſented in their natural and proper light. 
: Fallacy, anden, and a puerile declamation, ſwell 
the 
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the b treatiſe; but there was a deſign per- 


haps, as well as habit, in ſuch a manner of writing 


upon this occaſion, ſince a bad cauſe muſt be de- 
fended by ſuch means; and, therefore, by ſuch 
pens as would diſgrace and weaken a good one; 
ſince it may poſſibly appear, upon a fair exantina. 
tion, that the cate he 1 18 retained 1 in is none of the 
| beſt, 
I: this mould appear, 1 2 am apt to believe, that i 
"theſe. who ſet him at work, will not be much con- 
cerned; they could not look on this pamphlet as 
any thing better than a momentary expedient to 
miſflead and inflame. If it has that effect, if it ſerves 
to keep up the deluſion till all the jobs, which are 
to be done, are done; the ends, which they pro- 


poſed to themſelves, are perhaps anfwered. But 


if this nation ſhould awaken to a ſenſe of their true 
intereſt, and if the Britiſh ſpirit ſhould once more 
_ revive amongſt us, it might very well happen that 
theſe perſons would have made a faulty aw, 
for ſurely, after having exerciſed the juſtice of the 
nation, by cenſuring in one parliament a treaty of 
peace, which has been approved in another, it will 
not be thought ſtrange, if we puniſh, at one time 
or another, thoſe who have negotiated us out of 
peace and tranquillity, into war and confuſion, al- 


though the wiſdom of the nation ſhould think fit to 


ſupport, for the preſent, the mcaſures ot theſe mi- | 


niſters. 
The Ebquizer ſuppoſes the whale face of affairs in 


| Europe to have received the great alteration whlch 
he is ſo much ſurpriſed at, within the ſpace of the 
laſt year; but I cannot agree with him, that the 
turn has been ſo ſudden as he repreſents it. The 
« calm hardly to be paralleled by any paſt proſpe&,” 
as this great maſter of ſtile expreſſes himſelf by a 
figure of Hibernian rhetoric, was accompanied, as 
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calms frequently are, by many ſigns of an approach- 


ing ſtorm; which ſigns did not eſcape the obſer- 
vation of the ſailors, and even - paſſengers in our 
veſſel, though they eſcaped that of our able pilots, 


who were, it ſeems, all that while in a moſt ſerene 
ſecurity. The particular evils, which we appre- 
hend at preſent, were known to our miniſters 
above a year ago, if it be true, as the Enquirer af 
firms, that the treaty of Hanover, and negotiations 


in conſequence of it, are “ the ſteps, which the 


«© court of Great Britain thought fit to take as 


“ ſoon as poſſible, after the danger we were in ap- 
<« peared evident beyond all contradiction.“ But 


before the particular danger appeared, the general 
danger was evident enough. When the treaty of 


Vienna was made, our ſhip ſtruck; but we had 


been failing among rocks and hoals long before, 
ever ſince we quitted our port, and launched out 


to ſea, on the wiſe arrand of — 0 other 225 | 
ple ſafe to theirs. 


He therefore, who is Jeffrout to make the en- 


quiry propoſed, in ſuch a manner as may be of real 


uſe to tlie public, muſt take up things much higher ” 


than this partial writer was inſtructed to do. Many 


things happened during the congreſs of Cambray, 
which deſerve to be explained ; and there are trea- 
ties, both previous and ſubſequent to the quadruple 


5 alliance, which deſerve to be commented upon. 


Nay, there ſeems to be a neceſſity of going far: 


: ther back than this reign, or even than this centu- 


ry, if we deſign to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the original of our preſent diſtreſs. When we have 
taken a general ſurvey of the conduct of Britain, 


with relation to the affairs of Europe, for about 
two hundred years, we ſhall come much better pre- 


pared to diſcover our true point of intereſt ; and by 


obſerving how we have departed irom it, we : ſhall 


learn how to return to it. 
This 
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his part I will venture to undertake; and what 
I ihail ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as an intro- 
duction to that work, which, I hope, will be per- 
formed by ſome abler hand. 

The foundations of the grandeur of France, and 
thoſe of the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, were 
laid very near at the ſame period. Ferdinand and 
I/auvella began the latter; and in Carles the Fifth 
their grandſon, and almoſt immediate ſucceſſor, it 
was carried up to that exorbitant height, which 
made Europe tremble under his reign, under that 


of his ON, and upon ſome occaſions even later. The 


Progreſs which France made was not ſo rapid, but 
Was perhaps as ſure; ſhe ſhared with her rival the 
ſpoils of the houſe of Burgundy, by the addreſs 
and vigor of Levis the Eleventh, who not only 
_ extended the bounds, and ſtrengthened the fron- 


8 tier of tbat cloſe compact body, whole very figure 


is an addition to the force of it, but aſſured its in- 
ward tranquillity better, and rendered that mo- 
narchy more formidable than it had been in the 
time of his pr edeceſſors, when the authority of the 
prince was leſfs. 

The forming of two ſuch powers 3, in . 
made it the intereſt of all other princes and ſtates, 
to keep as much as poſſible a balance between them. 
And here began that principle of Engliſh policy 
to be eſtabliſned, which, however true and wiſe 
in itſelf, has hardly ever been truly and wiſely a 
"ſued. 

We ſhould take things rathey too high, if vg 
went up to the reign of King Henry the Seventh, 
though even there ſome obſervations are to be 


made, which have relation to our preſent ſub- 
Ject, 


Frequent 
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Frequent and important occaſions of acting on 
this principle preſented themſelves in the time of 
Henry the Eighth. Some he took, ſome he neglect- 
ed; 45 ſome he managed ill; For, to lay the truth, 
the whole conduct of this prince was a continued 
courle of extravagance, violence, and levity: his 
vices glared through the beit actions of his life. 
He cxerciſed the ty? ranny, and practiſed the bloody 
precepts, of the church of Rome, even while he was 
delivering us from the papal yoke. His delibera- 
tions for peace or war ſeemed often to have a mix- 


B ture of humor in them; and his own paſlions, as 


well as Wo/ſey's, made him hold the balance of Eu- 
rope, if he did hold it, with an uneven hand. 

The reformation, which began in his time in 
Germany, and which was completed by Z#dward 
the Sixth, and by Queen Elizabeth, in England, 
gave Geena on to a new diviſion of intereſts; and 
made it of the utmoſt importance to the welfare of 
this nation, not only to preſerve a balance between 
the two great powers of Europe, but to ſupport the 
Proteſtant cauſe againſt them both. The firſt of 
theſe was to be done by throwing as much as the 
occaſion might require of our weight, ſometimes 
into one, and ſometimes into the "other. of theſe 
ſcales ; but the latter could be eſfected by nothing 
leſs than a conſtant adherence to that ſide which was 
for a long time the weakeſt, and which, 1 doubt, 
is ſo ſtill, | 
Both theſe principles were purſued by Queen 
Ejizabeth, with the greateſt wiſdom, and with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. To illuſtrate this fully, it would 
be neceſſary to run through the ann as ©! her glori- 
ous reign. But a few general oblervitions will ſuf. 
fice for our preſent purpole. When ſhe came to 
the crown, the nation was divided between two 
powerful parties, exaſperated by religious zeal : Ire- . 


ans 


2 
* 
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land was Papiſt, Scotland was under the immediate 
influence of France, and the queen of that kingdom, 


married to the Dauphin of France, diſputed her title 


to the crown of England. In ſhort, the ſureſt ſup- 


port ſhe had amidſt all theſe difficulties, beſides the _ 
firmneſs of her mind, and the penetration of her 
_ underſtanding, was in Philip the Second, whom ſhe 


diſobliged by refuſing to make him her huſband ; 


and who could not fail of being, on many accounts, ; 
as he proved to be, her moſt implacable and dan- 
gerous enemy. She kept meaſures for a while with 
him, nay, perhaps, with the court of Rome, and 
toon ſettled her government, and eſtabliſhed her 


power; her own kingdom was the firſt and princi- 


pal object of her care; and ſhe judged very wiſely, 5 


that, in order to be comfiderable abroad, ſhe muſt 
begin by making herſelf ſo at home. Her revenue 


Was adminiſtered with the utmoſt frugality, induſtry 


was encouraged, manufactures improved, and com- 


merce extended: ſhe was far from neglecting fo- 
reign alliances, but her negotiations were conduct- 
ed with great art and little expence, and the engage- 
ments ſhe took were always neceſſary, ſeldom charge. 
able. She ſupported the Proteſtant caule in France, 


with good offices, with loans of money; and upon 


ſome prefling occaſions with troops. But ſhe never 
depended on the gratitude of Henry the Fourth, and 
was neither ſurpriſed nor unprepared when he wade 


returns very unworthy of the obligations he had to 


Her. The Dutch could not ae ſuſtained their 


revolt from Spain, nor have formed their common- 


wealth, without her aſſiſtance. She helped them 
powerfully, but ſhe exacted cautionary towns from 
them, as a ſecurity for her reimburſement, when- 
ever they ſhould be in a condition to pay; and in 


the mean time as a check, to keep them under the 


influence and direction of England. By ſuch me- 


thods as theſe, her own country grew rich and flou- 
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riſhing, while ſhe not only preſerved a balance of 
power abroad, but contributed extremely to reduce 
Spain from being the terror of Europe, to that low 
ſtate, into which it fell under the ſucceſſors of — 
Philip the Second. 


The reign of King Fames the Firſt is not to be 


read without a mixture of indignation and contempt. 


He came to the crown with great advantages ; but ; 
a bad head, and a worſe heart, hindered him from 
improving any of them. He loſt the opportunity 


of uniting the two kingdoms ; he ſuffered his reve- 
nue to be ill adminiſtered ; his miniſters were no- 


toriouſly corrupt, and he himſclf very profuſe. 
Inſtead of aſſwaging, he fomented diſputes by 


bis pedantry ; eltabliſhed ſuch principles of govern- 
ment, and raiſed fuch a ſpirit in the clergy, as 


could hardly fail to produce the terrible effects 
which followed in the reign of his ton. | 
Such a management of domeſtic affairs oa 


have put it out of his power, if it had been his in- 
& Cclination to act a wiſer part in forcign affairs: but 
he had no ſuch inclination, Twelve years he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be amuſed with the Spaniſh match; 
he countenanced at leaſt the Popiſh, and he abſo- 
lutely neglected the Proteſtant intereſt, both in 
France and Germany, Initead of helping the diſ- 
_ poſitions, which appeared, to take the imperial 
_ crown out of the houſe of Auſtria, he favored the 
cauſe of that family, and abandoned his own chil- 
dren to the reſentment of the emperor and the Po- 

 Piſh league. When the thirty years war began in 


1618, the liberty of Germany, and the whole Pro- 


teſtant intereſt, were in the utmoſt peril. The ſole 
meaſures, which he took for the ſupport of either, 
_ conſiſted in ſimple embaſſies, ridiculous letters, and 


languid negotiations. Queen Elizabeth defeated the 
ambitious 28 2 of the Spaniſh branch of the Auſ- 
trian 
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trian family; ; King James favored thoſe of the Ger. 
man branch of the ſame family. 


draw a veil. 


narchy e apace, the liberties of Germany 
were aſſerted, and the power of the emperor bound- 
ed by the treaties of W eſtphalia ; ; but another 


foundations laid long ago. Kichelicu and Maxarine 
had given that crown a great ſuperiority in the . 
kairs of Europe, and the prince who wore it, re- 
ſolved to maintain and augment this ſuperiority, at 
the expence of all his neighbours. 


the manner of it, and in the pretence taken for it, 
what Europe had to expect from this prince. On 
this occaſion the triple alliance was made; and hap- 
py had it been, if the ſame principles of policy had 
continued to prevail. But the king who ſat on our 


liberties of Europe, and perhaps more unſit to de- 
fend the Proteſtant intereſt. 


his arms to thoſe of France; and when he could 


true intereſt, have had the immortal honor of pre- 
lerving a balance of power in Europe ; but he choſe 
the eternal infamy of helping to deſtroy this balance; 
and not content to be the ally of a prince, whoſe 


conduct, which took ſo much ſtrength from that 


Over the ſucceeding reign, and all that followed, 
to the reſtoration. of King n the Second, let us 


During this time the decay of the Spaniſh mo- 


power, that of France, began to riſe very faſt on the 


The attack which Lewis the Fourtcenth made ; 
upon the Low Countries in 1667, ſhewed, both in 


throne, with better ſenſe and more courage than his 
grandlather, was at lcait as unfit as he to defend the 


King Carles the Second joined ee e 
not openly aſſiſt, he privately abetted, the ufurpa- 


tions of that crown. He might, by conforming to 
the deſires of his people, who were in his and their 


enemy he ought to have been, he condeſcended to 
be his inſtrument, and even his penſioner. This 


ſide, 
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ſide, which was already too weak, and which added 
ſo much to that which was already too ſtrong, eſta- 
bliſhed the abſolute ſuperiority of France, and left 
Spain, Germany, Italy, and the Seventeen Provin- 
ces, nay, and Britain too, in conſequence, at her 
mercy. 5 
This terrible face of things did not mend on the 
acceſſion of King James the Second to the throne. 
Whatever his politics were, religion would have got 
the better of them. Bigotry muſt have cemented 
a cloſe union between him and the King of France, 
who was alone able and willing to aſſiſt him in the 
work he had undertaken at home. But the great- 
neſs of our danger, as it ſometimes happens, ſaved 
us; and in ſaving us, ſaved all Europe. The revo- 
| lution in our government cauſed a total change in 
our conduct. A prince, who had been long at the 
head of a weak but reſolute oppoſition to France, 
mounted our throne; and the principles of main- 
taining a balance between the great powers of Eu- 
rope, and of ſupporting the Proteltant intereſt, came 
once more into taſhion in this kingdom, after hav- 
ing been for near a century, either neglected, or 
acted againſt, : 
The body of the nation reſumed theſe principles 
with warmth, and has ſupported them ever ſince 
with unparalleled ſpirit and vigor. But let it be 
ſaid without offence, ſince it may be ſaid with 
truth, and ſince it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
ſaid upon this occaſion, we have not purſued them 
with as much wiſdom as zeal. If we have erred in 
our politics fince the revolution, it is ſure we have 
erred on the right ſide. But errors on the right 
fide are errors ſtill, and may, in time, prove as 
fatal as errors on the other; and are, in one reſpect 
at leaſt, more d:ngerous, as they are leſs « :tended 
to at firſt, or guarded againſt. 
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Between all extremes there is a certain middle 
point, which men of genius perceive, and to which 


men of honor adhere in res and in public 


life. 
Thus avarice arid prodigality are at an and 


| nee ; but there is a ſpace marked out by virtue 
between them, where frugality and generoſity reſide 
together. Thus again, to abandon thoſe, whom it 
s our intereſt to ſupport, is an exceſs of folly; and 
to ſupport the intereſts of other people, to the ruin 
of our own, is an exceſs of folly likewiſe. But 

| there are lines deſcribed by prudence, between theſe 
two exceſſes, within which our common intereſts i 
os meet, and may proceed together. 


It would be an invidious as well as tedious taſk, 


to go through all the inſtances, which might be 
produced; wherein we have, under pretence of 
preſerving a balance of power in Europe, gratified 
che paſſions of particular men, and ſerved the turns 
ol private intereſt, till we have rendered that prin- 
_ ciple, in a reaſonable purſuit of which our ſafety 
and our glory conſiſt, the occaſion of real danger 
to the intereſt, and of reproach to the wiſdom _ 
of our nation. A few of theſe inſtances will ſuffice 
to deduce the progreſs of our miſtaken policy, to 


evince the truth of what has been advanced in ge- 


neral, and to fix the application of the whole to the 


preſent conjuncture; wherein I apprehend, that 


we are about to pay the price not only of late 


errors, but a long ſeries of errors. 
The war, which began in 1688, was no Aeube 2 


very neceſſary war. It was neceſſary to extinguiſh 
the rebellion in Scotland; it was neceſſary to re- 
| duce Ireland; it was neceflary to aſſert the new 
_ eſtabliſhment of our government. Theſe were our 
immediate intereſts ; but we had remote intereſts 


likewiſe concerned, which were of themſelves ſut- 
ficient 
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ſicient to engage us to enter, at leaſt as allies and 
friends, into the war. The empire was in danger 
by the taking of Philipſburg, and other enterpriſes 


i of the French; and Holland lay once more open 


to their invaſions, by the ſeizing of Bonne. In the 


_ courſe of this war, Ireland was reduced; all the ef- 
forts againſt the government in England and Scot- 
land were defeated; and, by the peace, France 
| acknowledged King William. 


As unfortunate as we had been on the Khine and 8 


in Flanders, every thing, which the French had 
taken in the courſe of the war from our allies, was 


reſtored at Ryſwic; and Luxembourg, which 


France had uſurped before the war, was likewiſe 


given up. Thus far all was well. The points, 


which England contended for, were carried; and 
our allies recovered by treaty. more than they had L 
f Joſt by war. 


If a common guaranty of this treaty. had been 


entered into as ſoon as thoſe powers acceded who 
refuſed to ſign when England and Holland did, the 
tranquillity of Europe would have been better ſe- 


cured than it was at this time, or at the peace of 


Nimeghen ; at leaſt England would have engaged, 
as far as it became her to do, even upon the prin- 


ciple of maintaining the balance of power, and no 


farther. 


But, inſtead of taking this ſtep, we took other, 
which proved fatal in its conſequences. The death _ 
of Charles the Second, king of Spain, without chil- 
dren, was then in proſpect. The pretenſions of 


France were known, and its power had been htely 


felt. Whenever the caſe ſhould happen, a war 


| ſeemed to be unavoidable. But this war muſt have 
been made by France alone, for the conquelt of the 


Spaniſh monarchy ; which, as powerful as we then 
thought her, and as infolent as ſhe really was, ſhe 
would 
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would not have engaged in lightly. Neither could 
ſhe have fupported it, if ſhe had, ſince even with 
Spain on her fide, ſhe could not have ſupported the 
lait, it the mines of Peru had not been unaccoun- 
tably teft open to her, 
On the apprehenſion, however, of duch a- war, 
and on the ſpecious pretence ot preſerving a balance 
of power in Europe, the partition treaties were 
made; that is, without the Knowledge of the King 
of Spain, we diſpoſed of his inheritance ; without 
the conlent of the emperor, and in concert with 
his adverſe party, we ſettled the rights conteſted 
between the houſe of Auſtria and Bourbon; and 
ve engaged to make this partition good by arms. 
I do not enter into the reaſons for and againſt 
this tr eaty, which may be drawn from the particu- 8 
5 ſtipulalions contained in it, but content myſelf 
to obſerve, in general, what impolitic meaſures we 
were at this period betraved into, by an over-ween- 
ing deſire to preſerve. the balance of power; and 
ö how much reaſon we have to be always on our 
guard againſt errors of this kind, ſince a prince, 
whom genius and experience had rendered the 
greateſt man of his age, was not exempt from them, 
but drew both England and Holland fatally into 
them. : 
Whenever this akon is in \ real danger by the 
exorbitant growth of one power, or by the union 
If of more, other princes and ſtates will be alarmed 
of courſe. All of them ought, and moſt of them 
will, take meaſures for their common ſecurity. 
But the wife councils amongſt them will, upon 
every ſuch occaſion, proportion their meaſures, and 
the engagements they enter into, not according to 
the nature ot the danger conſidered generally, but 
according to the immediate or remote relation which 
it has to each of them; and accor ng to the ſtrength, 
” 3 ſituation, 
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ſituation, or any other circumſtance, which may 


be peculiar to each of them. 


To do otherwiſe, would be to loſe ſight of our 


own particular intereſt in the purſuit of a common | 
" intereſt, It would be nothing better than ſetting 


up for the Don Quixotes of the world, and engage 


to fight the battles of all mankind. The ſtate, : 
which keeps its own particular intereſt conſtantly in 


view, has no invariable rule to go b and ta 


rule will direct and limit all its proceedings in fo- 
: reign affairs; ſo that ſuch a ſtate will frequently 
take no ſhare, and frequently a {mall ſhare in the 
. diſputes of its neighbours, and will never exert 
its whole ſtrength, but when its whole is at ſtake. 
But a ſtate, who neglects to do this, has no rule at 
all to go by, and muſt fight to negotiate, and ne- 


gotiate to fight again, as long as it is a ſtate; be- 
cauſe, as long as it is a ſtate, there will be diſputcs 


among jts neighbours, and ſome of theſe will pre- 


vail at one time, and ſome at another, in the perpe- 


mal flux and reflux of human affairs. 


If the kings of France and Spain, and the em- 


peror, had made an agreement amongſt them- 
ſelves, about the ſucceſſion to the dominions of 


Spain, conſiſtent with the common intereſt of 
Europe, and conſidering the parttality which the 
court of Spain had, at that time, for the houſe of 


Auſtria, there was little room to fear, that ſuch an 
agreement would have been too favorable to the 
| houſe of Bourbon. If any ſuch partition had been 


made, I ſay, no objection would have remained, 
Either as to the right or manner of making it, and. 


we might have efcaped a war. If cheſe princes nad 


done nothi ing of this kind, we might have been 
engaged upon the King of Spain” 8 death, as I ſaid 
before, in a defenſive war, for preſerving the do- 


minions of our old allies: ana the liberties of 


YoL „„ Europe, 
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Turope, againſt the uſurpations of our antient 


enemy. But inſtead of waiting to be auxiliaries in 
a defenſive war, we put ourſelves under a neceſſity 


of being principals i in an offenſive one; and by af. 
fecting to ſecure the balance of power, when we 
had neither call nor right to meddle, we reduced 
5 g alternative, that we muſt 
either make an offenſive war as principals, againſt 
the emperor and Spain, in order to conquer for 
France, which was equally impolitic and unjuſt, or 
againſt France and Spain, in order to conquer for 
the emperor, under the greateſt diſadvantages poli- . 
: ble; which happened to be the caſe. 
The partition treaties forced the King of Spain | 
to make a will in favor of the houſe of Bourbon 


and the Spaniards threw themſelves into the arms 


of France, to prevent the diſmemberment of their 
monarchy. 55 
Thus was the balance of power loſt by. our med- | 
i dling where we had nothing to do, even before it 
could have been in danger, if we had not meddled 
at all. We loſt it, and the emperor knew that we 
muſt reſtore it for our own ſakes, which could be 
done no otherwiſe than by conquering ſor him; 
and this he left us to do the beſt we could. While 
we fought his battles, he lent us the Auſtrian title, 
the perſon of his ſon, the prefent emperor, and 
httle elſe. We neglected every thing, and ſacri- 
ficed every thing in the proſecution of this quarrel. 
But the imperial councils were ſo far from neglect- 
ing any thing, or ſacrificing any thing to it, that 
they ſeemed wholly taken up for ſome years in 
ſettling the affairs of Hungary to their ſatisfaction; 


and they ſacrificed to an idle refinement in poli- 


tics the greateſt opportunity which we ever had, 


or muſt ever hope to have; I mean that of de- 


Frofing the naval force of France, by the taking 


of 


a - 


altars, and our own houſes. 


NO. 11. 


of Toulon. This they deliberately and almoſt 
a avowedly hindere t. 5 „ 

If ever people were called upon to think of their 
own immediate intereſts, we were fo at this time. 
Whether we could then have put an end to the ex- 
penſive war we were engaged in for the houſe of 


Auſtria, in a manner conſiſtent with the public 


Certain it is in fact, that far from entertaining = 


theſe into the utmoſt peril. 


+ Vide G. AL Art. 8. 
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Muſt we not acknowledge, upon this occaſion, 
Sir, the ſhortneſs of human foreſight? The very 
meaſure, which we purſued at ſo great expence of 
blood and treaſure (becauſe nothing leſs could ſe- 
cure the balance of power in Europe, and even the 
trade of this kingdom, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
againſt the invaſions of France and the pretender) 
that very meaſure would, it ſeems, have put all 
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crovn of Spain on the head of the preſent emperor, 


If we had ſucceeded in our attempts to ſet the 


and his brother the Emperor Toſeph had lived, 


would our danger from the union of theſe two 
brothers not have been at leaſt as great as that 
which is apprehended from the union of the preſent 
emperor, and of the preſent King of Spain, rivals 
almoſt from their cradles, and by a long courſe of 
oppoſition, ſuch inveterate enemies, that they could 
hardly be kept, as the Enquirer aſſures us, © within 


& the bounds of common decency towards one 


c another, by all the addreſs of two powerful 
„ mediators in a public treaty?“ Might not the 
ſame addreſs that threw theſe enemies into one 
aganother's arms, (for it will appear they did not run 
| thither fo unaccountably) and united them in de- 
| ſigns deſtructive to the commerce and rights of 
other nations, have ſucceeded equally well between 
the two brothers, eſpecially ſince, in this caſe, there 
would have been but half the work to do? The 
union would have been formed to our hands, and 
our addreſs could only have been ſhewn, in giving 
ſuch proper provocations, as might have inſpired 


the deſigns. 
Would Charles have b leſs favorable to the 


trade of his brother's ſubjects, at any place in the 
Auſtrian dominions, than Philip ſhews himſelf to 
the trade of the ſubjects of Charles? Would Joſeph 


not have concurred to aſſiſt his brother to regain 


Gibraltar, and the iſland of Minorca, at leaſt, as 
_ zealouſly as we can ſuppoſe that Charles concurs to 
_ aſſiſt Philip, either by good offices, or, if you 
_ pleaſe, to have it fo, by force of arms? Would 


not a league between the two brothers have been as 


much a popiſh league as that which we are ſo much 
alarmed at, between the ſurviving brother and the 


preſent King of Spair in? Would not the firſt have 
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made uſe of the pretender, as the latter is ſaid to 
do, and as every prince or ſtate, with whom we 


happen to be at variance, may be provoked to do? 
In ſhort, 1 may ſafely challenge the author of the 
enquiry, as great a caſuiſt as he is, to ſhew any 
difference between the two caſes which I have com- 
pared together, except this, that we might have 


been expoſed to great dangers from that ſettlement of 


Europe, which we fought to bring about, than we 
are, or can probably be expoſed to, from that which 


we were ſolicitous to prevent. But the caſe is ſtill 


ſtronger than I have put it. For even after the 
death of the Emperor 7Jeo/eph, his preſent imperial 
majeſty continued his claim to the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and you, and I, and many of us, con- 


tinued to ſupport his claim, and oppoſed with all 
our force the negotiations of peace, which were be- 
gun upon a different principle. Happily we failed 


of ſucceſs. The many, who remonſtrated, © That 
we were haſtening apace to make him a power 
too great and too formidable; and that we ſhould 


“ find in him, at laſt, the enemy we then dreaded 


only in another,” prevailed. Had they not, in 
what a condition ſhould we have been at this time? 
Would the emperor have been more grateful, or 
leſs powerful, with the crown of Spain and the 
Indies, added to ſo many others! It the union be- 


tween him and the King of Spain is ſo formidable 


to us, how much more reaſon ſhould we have had 
to apprehend the conſequences to our trade, and in 


the end to our liberties and our religion them- 
lelves if theſe divided powers had been united in 


the ſame ungrateful perſon, as it is the mode at * 
ſent to call the emperor? 


If Don Carlos ſhould mairy the eldeſt atch- 
ducheſs, if the emperor ſhould die without iſſue 
male, if the King of France ſhould die without 

iſſue 
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| iſſue male, if the Prince of Auſtrias ſhould die 
without iſſue male, and the princes of the blood in 
France and Spain ſhould not ſupport the validity of 
the renunciations, all which is within the bounds 
of poſſibility, “ Don Carlos may be at once empe- 


fror, king of France, and king of Spain, and have 


1 the vaſt ſtrength and riches of all theſe pow- 
« ers united and centered in him.“ This terrible 
object ſtares our ſpeculative enquirer in the face, 
and diſturbs his 8 It diſturbs, very proba- 
bly, thoſe excellent heads, who ſet him 3 
ſeribbling, who can ſee ſo far into futurity at pre- 


ſent; and who, not very long ago, were unable to 
diſcern the neareſt and moſt probable events. Let 


us conſider now, what conſequence of this kind 
might have happened, if, for ſecuring a balance of 
power in Europe, the preſent emperor had been 
likewiſe King of Spain. If then the King of 
France, inſtead of marrying the daughter of Stanis- 
laus, had married the eldeſt daughter of the em- 
peror, which ſurely had been within the bounds of 
poſſibility, there would remain but one chance at 


this time, viz. the emperor having a ſon, to ſave 


us from the combination of ſuch a power, as would 
in reality form what we commonly, though impro- 
perly, call univerſal monarchy ; ſince there would 
be nothing elſe, Which could hinder Lewis the Fif- 
teenth from being King of France, of Spain, and 
of the Weſt-Indies, maſter of all the Auſtrian do- 
minions, and, by conſequence, emperor. The 
truth I would inculcate by what I have ſaid is this, 
that as the partition treaty threw too much weight 
into the ſcale of Bourbon, to the deſtruction of the 
balance of power in Europe; ſo the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the war we made to reſtore this balance 
mult haye been, if we had ſucceeded according to 


our deſires, to deſtroy it again, by throwing too 
much 


/ 
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much weight into the ſcale of Auſtria. This has 
been proved by the event, and the Enquirer demon- 
ſtrates, or he demonſtrates nothing. 

As far, therefore, as we have Prout this de- 
duction, that is, to the end of the laſt war, it is ma- 
nifeſt that the notion of preſerving a balance of 
power in Europe has, for the reaſons touched upon 
above, and which every man will extend in his own 
thoughts, proved to us like an ignis fatuus; in the 
_ purſuit of which we have been led from difficulty 
to difficulty, and from danger to danger. 


If we enquire, whether the treaties of Utrecht 

and Baden did afford us an opportunity of correct- 
ing our errors, and of profiting by our experience, 
it will be found that they did; ſince all the 


points, which had been in conteſt were then ſettled, 


and this ſettlement acquieſced in by all the parties to 


claim againſt Phi the H. 
But the keeping up this claim could not have en- 
dangered the public tranquillity. He was unable to 

attack Spain for want of a maritime force, or even 

Sicily, which was covered beſides by the guaranty 
of the neutrality of Italy; and this neutrality ſerved 

likewiſe to hinder Spain from attacking him. There 

might have been a war of the pen, and there could 
have been no other between them. —— 
At the worſt, if the King of Spain had invaded 
any part of Italy, the guarantees of the neutrality 
might eaſily have prevented ſuch an attempt ; and in 
ſo doing they would have obſerved the treaties, and 
kept the peace, far from breaking either one or the 
other. Co . 


the war, except the emperor, who kept up ſtill his 


In ſuch a ſtate of foreign affairs, we had certainly 
an opportunity of looking carefully after our own. 
The King of Spain had no pretence to aſk for any 
alteration in the ſettlement ſo lately eſtabliſhed with 

1 his 


—— wv woe oe es”. > 
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his own conſent; and the emperor could not have 


_ complained of his majeſty for obſerving treaties, 


which he would not have made, but which he found 
made; nor for refuſing to enter into a new war on 


this account. 


Whether we improved this opportunity, or not, 


what our preſent condition is, and by what ſteps we 
have been reduced to it, I leave to the enquiry of 


ſome perſon more capable than myſelf. Let it ſuf- 


tice, that I have endeavored to remove ſome deluſi- 
ons, which have affected even men of the beſt un- 

: derſtandings, and the beſt intentions; and to pre 
Pare the minds of my countrymen to conſider, at 
this critical point of time, what our national intereſt 
really is, without being biaſſed in their judgments by 
what they may have thought of it on any former 


= occaſions. 
„„ 
| Moſt noble Sir, 
: Your Honor's 
moſt devoted Servant, 
February 3, 5 
1730-7. 


Taz OccaslonaL WRITER. 


POST- 
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PO STSCREIPT. 


JUST after 1 had ſent theſe ſheets to the preſs, 
a Paper, intitled, A Letter to the Occaſional 
Writer,” was brought to me. I have read this {tiff 
_ pedantic piece with more attention than it deſerves, 
though I read it curſorily; and notwithſtanding 
the pains which the author takes to paſs for you, I 
am ready to acquit you of the ſcandal. You would 
certainly have writ better, and your pen at leaſt 
would not have appeared ſo near a-Kin to that of 
the Craftſman Extraordinary. 

Who this author ſuppoſes the Gee een Writer 
to be, J cannot gueſs. Such a wretch as he de- 
ſcribes i is, I believe, to be found no where, nor even 
ſuch an image of guilt and miſery any where, ex- 
cept in the horrors of his own mind. I ſhall there- 

fore, with a decent contempt for this ſcurrilous 
ſcribbler, and without any concern about his ima- 
ginary correſpondent, continue theſe inoffenſive let- 
ters, in great tranquillity and ſedateneſs, as often 
as occaſion invites me, or as I find mylel i in the : 
humor. 


THE 
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5 uis te, juvenum confidentiſſime, nollew - 

Ja? ire domos? Quidve hinc petis ? inquit. At de, 

| Scis Proteus {cis iple; * * te Hallere cuiquam. e 
| Vino. | 


MOST NOBLE | seln, 


7 * V HEN I writ the poſtſcript to my laſt letter, 

I believed firmly that the Anſwer to the Occaſional 
Writer was neither writ by you, nor publiſhed by 
vyour order. Many conſiderations determined me 

to this opinion. For inſtance: I could not think, 


that in order to vent yourſelf in a fit of railing, you 


| would draw a picture out of your own imagination, 
which cannot pals for that of the perſon who writ | 
to you, even in the low and vile character he aſ- 
ſumed, and which you will hardly venture to own 
that you meant to be the reſemblance of any man 


in Britain. I could not perſuade myſelf that you 
would give occaſion, as I apprehend very much 
that you have done, to the drawing of another 

Figure 
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picture after the life, which no one will miſtake, 
and which you will not be curious to place in your 
collection of paintings. I have, with the reſt of 
mankind, a great regard for ſome of your friends; 
but I have, with the reſt of mankind likewiſe, a great 
regard for your particular enemies, among whom it 
ſeemed impoſſible to me that you, who knew them 
ſo well, ſhould preſume to find either ſlaves or cri- 
minals, or inſolvent debtors. I dare affirm, that 
there is not one of them, who ever © mortgaged 
15 his eſtate for more than its value, or reduced 
© himſelf near the neceſſity of living by contri- 
„ %% ee uend 

I hheſe are ſome of the motives which induced me 

to acquit you of the ſcandal, as I then thought it, 


of writing this paper. But, upon better informa- 
tion, and farther reflection, I have changed my 


opinion; and I fee nothing inconſiſtent with my 


reſpect for you, in believing that you did write it. 
As great an advantage as it is in all the affairs of 
life for a man to keep his temper, it is often ex- 
cuſable, and perhaps ſometimes even praiſe-worthy, 
to loſe it. When a miniſter is contradicted in mat- 
ters relating to his adminiſtration, and when buſy 
people ſhall preſume to aſk his reaſons, inſtead of 
_ ſubmitting to his authority, can we wonder if his 
paſſion tranſports him into rhodomontades, and if 
he behaves himſelf a little wildly * But when the 
virtue of a miniſter like you, whoſe whole life has 
been one bright example of public and private vir- 
tue, ſhall be ſuſpected, ſo far as to be tempted to 
paſſion ; who can refuſe him even applauſe, if his 
generous foul, tranſported with a juſt indignation, 
breathes forth ſuch expreſſions, as might, upon a 
leſs occaſion, paſs for indecent ribaldry? 
This was your caſe, moſt noble Sir, in the trial 
which I preſumed lately ro make, with too much 
PD boldneſs 
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boldneſs perhaps, but ſurely with a very good de- 
ſion gn. A man writes to you from his garret, deſcribes 
himſelf as a proſtitute ſcribbler, and offers you 
the ſervice of his pen: this, and this alone, appears 
to you; upon which a noble indignation ſeizes you, 
and you ſtrike boldly, though you {trike in the 
dark. There is really ſomewhat fine in this {ally of 
, reſentment, and it confirms, in the higheſt degree, 
the ſentiments I have long entertained of your in- 
tegrity, of your ability, and of a certain grace 
which accompanies and Om a luſtre to every part 1 
| of your conduct. _ . 
ne ſhare I have had in this: adventure afords 
me great ſatisfaQion. Your anger fell on a feigned 
character, and hurts me not; but the honor of hav- 
ing drawn an anſwer from a firſt miniſter, and an 
anſwer in print, accrues to me, and is ſuch a one, 
as the n of our weekly authors could never 


boaſt. 


Give me leave, (lere to be tranſported | in my 
turn, but to be tranſported with joy, and to inſert 
an abſtract of your anſwer in this paper, as Balzac 
placed at the head of his works, a letter from the 
Cardinal de Richliev. I confult my own honor, 
it muſt be confeſſed, in doing this; but I confider 
ſtill more that juſt applauſe and admiration which I, 
with the reſt of the world, am obliged on this occa- 
| hon to give you. 
To thoſe parts of the Geer dene Writer's letter, 
Which ſhew that you are at this juncture in want of 
| ſuch ſervices as the ſcoundrel he perſonated might 
be fit to do, you make no reply. The want you 
ſeem to admit, but the offer of fervice you reject: 
let the public hear | in what manner. 


ABSTRACT 
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* 
ABBTRKACT 
OF THE | 
M54 BY ANSWER 
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Page 1. & THOUGH you have not ſigned 


your name, I know you. Becauſe a man who 
is without all principles of honeſty, who in no 
one thing can be relied upon, a betrayer of 


his friend, a traitor to his prince, an enemy to 


his country, a perjured, ungrateful, unfaithful 
raſcal, muſt be you; one who is a compoſition 
of all thele, can be only you. 

Page 2. © You are an infamous fellow, who 


make a reputation of doing miſchief; and He- 


* roftratus and Nero were not greater villains than 


you. 


& You are of ſo profligate a A a character, that bs 
your proſperity no body envied you, and in Four 


diſgrace no body pities you. 


Fou were in the intereſt of France, and of the 


cc 


pope, as hath appeared by your writings, and 
you went out of the way to fave vourſelf from 
the gallows. 


Page 3. © You are a fellow who have no con- 


ſcience at all, or a damnable comply! ing one: and 
if you would lend it to me, it would be of no 
uſe to me. 


% You 
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Vou have no abilities; you are an emancipated a, 
<« ſlave, a proſcribed criminal, and an inſolvent 
& debtor : and I am not in ſuch a deſperate for- 
& lorn condition, to employ a fellow who hath no 


e talents. 


Page 4. You have been a traitor, and ſhould 


* be uſed like one. And I love my maſter ſo well, 


that I will never adviſe him to uſe you, leſt you 


« ſhould joſtle me out of my employment. 


The majority are of my opinion. One fide | 
6c rails at you, the other diſlikes you; and that 


& Palinurus would deſerve to be drowned indeed, 
ho let you have the rudder, if he could help 


„ 


Page 8 * do not value what you or your 


ce company ſay of me; neither am I to be frighted 3 
with a parliamentary ſcrutiny. You rail at me, 
ee becauſe you envy me; and [ deſpiſe all that a 
“ man in the impotence of diſgrace can do coninſt 8 


* me, who could never r terrify n me in the zenith of 


„ his power. 


Then follow theſe admirable arguments. 


Page 6; 7, 8 8. I. You may talk what you will 


« of Vamos. Spain, and the emperor ; power is 
« fluctuating, and perhaps I know who is Britain's 
„ enemy as well as another. II. Though we did 
lend the emperor a helping hand, we are not to 
d&“ let him do what he pleaſes; and when we ſet him 
5 up, it was good politics, and now it is equally 


“ good to take him down. III. I do not queſtion 


0 but we ſhall humble him. IV. I muſt tell you 
« plainly, you and I, as to foreign affairs, dif- 
fer widely in opinion. V. When our neighbours 
e grow faucy and encroaching, it 18 high time to 
look about us, and not to be taken napping. 


66 VI. I know you are like the emperor, becauſe 
£6 he 
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„ he is like yourſelf in ingratitude; and you hate 
our friend France, becauſe you were well received 
MG 8 
„If any body fays any thing of me, pray, tell 
e them ALL THESE THINGS. But for all that, 
I will not give you an employment.” 
I know you to be ſo hot-headed, that when 
« you have read this, you will vent all your malice 


 « Againſt me. But I do not value it; for I would © 


« rather have you my enemy than my friend. = 
Change your names, and be as abuſive and 
“ ſcurrilous as you pleafe, I ſhall find you out. I 
am Ariſtzus ; you are Proteus. You may change 
« to à flame, a lion, a bull, or a bear, I ſhall know 
„you, baffle you, conquer you, and contemn you. 
All your oppoſition will redound to my honor 


and glory. And fo, Sir, I ſcorn your proffered | 


“ ſervices. 


Sir, your moſt, &c.““ 


How great! how free! how bold! how gene- 
rous! Well may thoſe who have the honor of 4 
near approach to you, extol the noble openneſs of 
your nature, which diſplays itſelf in this uncommon 
manner; and think that temper ina ſtateſman truly 
admirable, which loſes itſelf ſo gloriouſſy. Did 
ever miniſter ſpeak ſo plainly, or lay himſelf ſo open 
to any man, and eſpecially to fuch a man as you 
ſuppoſed yourſelf writing to at that time? Far from 
_ diſcovering hatred and contempt of fuch wretches, 
perfons iti your ſituation have generally encouraged, 
and even feared them. Nay, they have ſometimes 
afpired to be themſelyes of that clafs; and Sęneca's 
Apocolocynthoſis upon Claudius, is not the ſole in- 
ſtance of miniſters, who have dipped their pens in 
fatyr, to rail at the memory of a dead prince. 
2 n | But 


| 
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But now, after this honorable deckration which 


you have made, after this great example which you 
have given, let every mercenary ſcribbler, every. 


tool of ſecret fervice, tremble and deſpair. Long 
may you live, moſt noble Sir, the juſt model of a 


miniſter, who ſcorns the affiſtance of Hattery, falſe. 
hood, artifice, or corruption. 
T have devoted myſelf to your ſervice, nd ſhall : 
certainly attend you through every itage of your 
fortune: as long as we both draw vital air, you 
all feel the effects of my zeal in your cauſe, and I 
promiſe you very folemnly, that from henceforward 
I will live for no other purporſe ; fo that I am per- 
ſuaded you will hear with pleaſure the three en- 
gagements which I think it proper to take with the 


public and with you. 


The firſt is, that my pen ſhall conſtantly preſerve 

\ decency and good manners, and ſhall never be 

| ſtained with any abuſe of particular perſons. IVill 
chaſtiſe vice, I will expoſe tolly, and I will combat 
error, wherever I find them. But I will never touch 


upon any unalterable defects in figure, in family, 


in birth, in any kind whatſoever; much leſs will 1 
allow myſelf to hint at any particular ſcandal, or 

even to mention any real misfortune, which may 
equally befal the beit and the worſt of men ; unleſs 
J am forced by my ſubject to it, and unleſs I can 
ſoften the evil by the very manner of recalling 


2 


it to memory. To attack a vice, a folly or an 
error, is correction. To attack the perſon is defa- 
mation. He who writes an invective, does a ſilly 
thing, becauſe he loſes his end ; and the wiſeſt of 


men has ſaid, He that uttereth flander is a 


fool.“ Even ith loſes its force in an invective, as 


it does in a panegyric; in one, It is thrown into 


the lump with malice, in the other, with flat- 
tery; and he who is guil's 02 the firſt, that: is, he 
wh Q\WV rites again it the Man, ACT again{t his cfimes, | 
hy: 


/ 
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his follies, or his errors, ſeldom proves any, ching 
more than his own envy, and the other's ſuperiority. 
To conclude this head, he, who writes an invective, 
does a baſe and wicked thing ; becauſe his deſign 
is to diſturb the quiet, and deſtroy. the peace of 
another man, but not to reform him, or to ſerve 
the public. The Ag of ſuch a writer, like one of 
thoſe fcourges, of which the profound Meibomiur 
has writ ſo learnedly, while it chaſtiſe the perſon, 
ſerves only to provoke the vice. 
The ſecond obligation, which I lay myſelf under, 
and which equally becomes a man who writes in 
the cauſe of truth, is that * intire diſintereſted - 
els... 
I know the generoſity of your nature, 1 know 
what places and penſions 1 been the rewards of 
ſome very mean performances in verſe and proſe; 
and that R. R. ſtate-writer, of whom we are oblig- 
dd to alk bleſſing, is moſt certainly not at the head 
of out profeſſion. . Theſe examples, and a due con - 
denten of the importance of my ſervices, teach 
me ſufficiently what expectations I might entertain, 
without any riſque of a difappointment. But I 
have neither ambition of this kind, nor avarice. 
_ fortune is above wanting the neceffaries, and 
philoſophy above wanting the ſuperfluities of 
li e. 1 W diſcharge you from all obligation 
of rewarding my ſervices; and I wiſh, for the ſake 
of your eaſe, your honor, and your ſafety, my ex- 


ample was likely to be followed. 


When we behold a great man among a crowd of ; 
diſintereſted friends, we know that they follow his 
virtues, and his merit; when we hear an orator 

bring over the majority of an unprejudiced audience 


- to his opinion, we muſt impute it to the force of 


his eloquence. But ſurely it is as rare for a mini- 
ſter to have diſintereſted friends, as an unpreju- 
diced audience; fo that a number of followers can 
Vol. I. N EE 
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be no proof of his perſonal virtues, or a a majority 
of his eloquence. 
The ancients placed great happineſs i in their in- 
emptæ dapes ; I would rather you thould place yours 
in the inempti amici. But alas! Sir, as amiable as 
you are, this happineſs will hardly fall to your lot, 
in our degenerate age; and I know not whether to 
maintain your power, you may not be forced to 
tarniſh the luſtre of your glorious adminiſtration. 
The king has indeed the hearts of the people; his 


ſervice will always be ſupported by a national con- 


currence, becauſe his views are always directed to 
te national good. This part is eaſy and ſecure, but 
when once men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
king's ſervice and yours, there will ariſe another 
part not ſo eaſy nor ſecure. You have blended 
them pretty artfully together hitherto, but 1 doubt 
the diſcrimination is at hand. When that comes, 
you will be reduced to a melancholy alternative; 
which I beg you to think of, and to prepare for. 
Io quit your power and your pretenſions, and to 
quit them before you have eſtabliſned in your room 
that dear brother of yours, who does you ſo much 
ſervice at home, by tiring the ****, and the nation 


o much honor abroad by diverting the C*** of 


F***_ would indeed be hard. But on the other 


hand, be pleaſed to conſider that this nation has 


gone very far into corruption already; that there 
is a point of corruption, to which no nation can 
arrive and recover their liberties, if they are loſt ; 
or even preſerve them, if they are not loſt, accord- 
ing to Machiavel's obſervation; and that whoever | 
is the inſtrument of plunging his country irretriev- 
ably into this abyſs, I ule a word you ſeem fond 
of, will fall into a terrible abyſs himſelf, and have 
no fuperiority any where, but where the briber 
itands before the bribed, as the devil ſtands before 
the. inner. | 


You 
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You ſee, Sir, how my zeal tranſports me, and 
carries me upon the leaſt hint, which may be im- 


proved to your honor or {ervice, even out of my 


{ubject. I return to it, and the third engagement 
which I take, is to obſerve a ſtrict impartiality. 

To do otherwiſe, would be to act contrary to 
my nature, and to the dictates of my reaſon. I 
have a natural abhorrence of injuſticez and I con- 


| ſidered, when I firſt drew my pen, in how parti- 


cular a manner it behoves us political writers to be 
on our guard, againſt falling into any partiality. 

The judge is circumſcribed by forms, to the obſerv- 
ance of which he is bound; he has the law open 
before him; the parties, on whom he fits in judg- 
ment are generally indifferent to him, and far from 
having any of his paſſions awakened, the whole 
man is ſometimes prone to ſleep. When there is 
room to ſuſpect a judge of partiality in a particular 
caſe, it is agreeable to the practice of ſome coun- 
tries that he ſhould decline preſiding at the trial, 

or be obliged to withdraw at the requiſition of the 
party. With all theſe, and many other precautions 
which wiſe conſtitutions have eſtabliſhed, it is nei- 


ther eaſy nor ſafe for the venerable ſages of the law 


to exerciſe partiality. But we political writers are 
not under the ſame reſtraints, and are expoſed to 
ſtrong temptations. No forms are preſcribed to 
regulate our proceedings ; no particular laws adapt- 
ed to the particular caſes which may occur, lie 

open before us. The general law of reaſon is the 
only rule we have to follow; the application of 

this rule requires the moſt nice exactneſs, and we 
are obliged to make this application often, in pro- 

nouncing judgment on men and things, when we 
are the moſt warmly engaged in thoſe civil con- 
teſts, which the duty of our profeſſion expoſes us 
to, and even when our tempers are ruffled by op- 
_ poſition, From winch. conan, the difficul- 
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ty of preſerving a ſtrict impartiality may evidently 
pear : Give me leave, however, to Mulrate this 


matter a little farther. 


In the Athenian colntnanywealth, the citizen who 


took no ſide was deemed indifferent to the public 


good, and was branded for his infamous neutrality. 


= Now, if ſuch an obligation as this lay upon every 
private citizen in that democratical government, it 
is certain, that we public perſons, at leaſt, ought to 
think ourſelves under the ſame obligation, even in 
this limited monarchy of ours. Indifference muſt 
be a crime in us, to be ranked but one degree be- 
low treachery; for deſerting the commonwealth is 
next to betraying it. Our duty muſt oblige vs in 

all public diſputes to take the beſt ſide, and to 

_ eipoule it with warmth : this warmth will beget 


warmth ; for you know, Sir, that the worſt fide is 


-" mot always the worſt defended. Provocations will 
multiply daily, and we may be attacked in the moſt | 


ſenſible parts. You, Sir, yourſelf, may for aught 


I know, be inſulted, and your ſpotleſs character may 
be defiled by ſore ſaucy feribbler : in this licen- 

tious age, nothing is held ſacred; under the ſpe- 
dious pretence of free-thinking, the providence and 
the very being of Gov, have been openly called in 


queſtion, and reflections on your adminiſtration may 


poſſibly ſteal into the world. 


Suppoſe, for a moment, that any thing ſo mon- 


| ftrous as this ſhould happen, that you ſhould be 
directly inveighed againſt, or which perhaps is 

more poignant, ironically commended ; and then 
conſider how difficult it would be for a profeſſed 


4dmirer of you, heated in the conteſt, to keep his 


temper, and to preſerve his impartiality: you muſt 


agree with me, the talk would be extremely difli- 


cult. 


But I am ſure you will agree likewiſe, that as 
difficult as it would be, a conſcientious man ought 
to impoſe it upon himſelf. = 

The 
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The ill effects af partiality i in us political writers, 


when it carries us to give unjuſt and falſe repre- 
ſentations of men and things, will not be thought 
of little moment by you, who labor for fame, and 
expect a great part of your reward from poſterity, 
as poſterity is to receive a great part of the advan- 
tages which your wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration 
1 1 reviving, ſupporting, and extending 


* credit, in opening ſo comfortable a proſpect of 


; « the payment of our debts, in ſtrengthening us 
_ abroad by fo many beneficial alliances, and above 
all, in amending our morals, by the total dif 
. couragement of Ry kind of artifice and — 
* ruption.“ 


The civil magiſtrate may give away a man's : 


eſtate, or take away his life; but we can do, and 
often have done more; we ſet the general charac- 
ters and particular actions of men in what light we 
pleaſe, and deliver them down, ſometimes very un- 
juſtly, under the moſt amiable or the moſt hateful 
Colors to future ages: for the raſh ſentence we pro- 
nounce is eagerly received, and as eagerly tranſ- 
_ mitted by thoſe who are animated with the lame 
paſſion, 


In this manner are un * and even falle repre- 


ſentations eſtabliſhed. They become the general 


opinion of mankind, and then, although our works 


. ſhould grow out of date as faſt as a Gazette, which 
it muſt be confeſſed happens very frequently ; yec 


ſtill the miſchief is done, the hiſtorian perpetuates 
the ſlander which the politician broached, and 


| triumphs 1 in the cotemporary authority, upon which | 

he writes to ſerve the preſent turn, or to fatisfy re- 
ſentment of party; ſuch perſons as have no other | 
crime but that of differing in opinion from us, and 


ſuch events as have no other demerit but our diſlike 
of the perſons who bring them about, are loaded 


with infamy. Poſterity is e upon as well 8 
9 


2 
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the preſent age, and the children continue the fa- 
ther's r without having the father's pro- 
vocation. 
This faint ſketch of ſome conſequences that fol. 
low the partiality of political writers, and of the 
danger wherein we all ſtand of being tranſported by 
our own paſlions, or hurried by thoſe of other peo- 
. ple, ſo far to be anſwerable for ſuch conlequences, : 
may ſuffice to ſhew how much reaſon there is for a 
man who undertakes the carcer I am entering upon, 
to be watchful over himſelf, and to lay himſelf 
under as ſtrong a reſtraint as 1 do by this ſolemm 
engagement. 55 
Indeed, as the world goes, it is only by. running 
into extremes that a ſtate-writer can effectually 
pleaſe his party, or ſerve himſelf; the eye of party 
ſees nothing but quite white, or quite black, ob- 
ſerves no degrees between them, and can diſtinguiſh 
no middle color that partakes of both. The greateſt 
genius in writing may be expoſed to ſhare the fate 


of the greateſt genie in painting. Annibal Carache, 


who followed nature and truth with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs, found his nobleſt works diſcountenanced 
and neglected. He thereupon adviſed Guido and 
Caravagio, his two favorite ſcholars, to take quite 
another manner, to trace nothing faithfully, but 
to outrage all they repreſented, the one by painting 
in the darkeſt, and the other in the lighteſt man- 
ner. By theſe means both of them were {ure of 
admirers, and both of them grew rich. 

_ To imitate theſe painters, is all our party-writers 
aim at; whether their manner be black or white. 
ſatyr, or panegyric, no matter. Their principle is 
to lay their colors on thick, and to be equally in 
an extreme. But I hope, for my own part, to 
prove that I am not of this number. On the con- 


trary, I will endeayor to excel in a much more 
| difficult 
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difficult way, in ſoftenings and middle teints; and 
yet by theſe to form a manner ſo ſtrong, as ſhall 
be ſufficient for my own reputation, and for your 
ſervice. To you, who have ſo fine a taſte in paint- 
ing, this attempt will, I flatter myſelf, be agree- 

able, and will ſecure the continuance of your fa- 

N EEE end 8 


Moſt noble Sir, 
Your honor's 7 
moſt devoted ſervant, 


Taz Occ ASIONAL Walrzx. 
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2 Hoc slv FINCES. 


HAVING as s yet given hs render little befidey 
grave diſcourſes on public matters, and foreſeein 
that, during the ſeſſion of parliament, I ſhall be 
obliged to continue daily in the ſame track, I am 
willing to take this one opportunity of preſenting 
him with ſomething, which has no relation at all 
to public affairs, but is of a nature purely amuſing, 

and entirely void of reflection upon any perſon 
. whatſoever. is 

My friend Alvares (a man not unknown to 
many here, by his frequent journies to Eng gland) 
did ſome time ſince make me a preſent of a Perſian 
- manuſcript, which he met with while he followed 
the fortunes of Meriweis. An exact tranſlation of 
the firſt chapter has been made, at my requeſt, 
by the learned Mr. Solomon Negri, and is as fol- 
_ bows: 


CAMILICE' 


E AMILIC ES VISION. 


IN the name of Gon, ever merciful, and of 
Haly his prophet. I flept in the pluins of Bagdad, 
and I dreamed a dream. I lifted my EYE8, and 
ſaw a vaſt field, pitched with the tents of the mighty, 
and the ſtrong ones of the earth in array of battle. 
[ obſerved the arms and enſigns of either hoſt. 
In the banners of the one were pictured a crown 
and ſceptre; and upon the ſhields of the ſoldiers 
were engraven ſcourges, chains, iron maces, axes, 
and all kinds of inſtruments of violence, 'T he ſtan- 
dards of the other bore the crown and ſceptre alſo; 
but the devices on the ſhields were the balance, the 
olive wreath, the plough-ſhare, and other emble- 
matical figures of juſtice, peace, law, and liberty. 
Between thefe two armies I ſaw a king come forth, 
and ſign a large roll of parchment; at which loud : 
ſhouts of acclamaticn were heard from every quar- 
ter. The roll itſelf flew up into the air, and appear- 
ed over their heads, encompaſſed with rays of glo- 
I obſerved that wherever the ſecond army 
: moved, this glorious apparition attended them; or 
rather the army ſeemed only to move, as that guid- 
ed or dir:fted. Soon after, I ſaw both theſe hoſts 
engaged, and the whole face of the land overſpread 
with blood. I ſaw' the king who had figned and 
. that ſacred charter, drink out of a golden 
fall into convulſions, gaſp and die. 
> then ſaw another king take his place; who, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, engaged to make the words 
contained in the roll the guide of his actions; 3 but 
notwithſtanding this, I ſaw both armies again en- 
counter. I ſaw the king a priſoner. I ſaw his ſon 
relieve him, and I ſaw the chiets of the other 


army 
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army put to death. Yet that victorious ſon him. 
{elf bowed his head to the parchment ; which now 
appeared with fuller luſtre than before. Several 
other battles enſued, with vaſt ſlaughter on both 
ſides; during which the celeſtial volume was ſome- 


times clouded over; but ſtill again exerted its rays, 


| and after every cloud appeared the brighter. I ob- 
| ſerved thoſe heroes, who fought beneath it, though 


ever ſo unfortunate, not once to abate their courage, 


while they had the leaſt glimpſe of that heavenly 


apparition in their view; and even thoſe, whom I 


ſaw overthrown, pierced with ghaſtly wounds, and 
panting in death, reſigned their lives in ſmiles, and 
with eyes caſt up to that glorious object. At laſt 
the long contention ceaſed. I beheld both armies 
unite and move together under the ſame influence. 


I faw one king twelve times bow down before the 


bright phænomenon, which from thence forward 


ſpread a light over the whole land; and, deſcend. | 


ing nearer to the earth, the beams of it grew ſo 


Warm as it approached, that the hearts of the in- 
hlabitants leaped for joy. The face of war was no 


more. The ſame fields, which had ſo long been 
the ſcene of death and deſolation, were now cover- 


ed with golden harveſts. The hills were cloathed 


With ſheep. The woods ſung with 8 Plen- 
ty laughed in the valleys. Induſtry, commerce, 
and iber danced hand in hand eee the 


Cities. 


While I was delighting Wp with this amiable 
proſpect, the ſcene entirely changed. The fields 
and armics vaniſhed; and I faw a large and mag- 


nificent hall, reſembling the great divan or council 


of the nation. At the upper end of it, under a ca- 
nopy, I beheld the ſacred covenant, ſhining as the 
fun. The nobles of the land were there a embled. 
They proſtrated themſelves before it, and they ſung 


an hymn. © Let the heart of the King be glad > 
15 l cc or 
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& for his people are happy ! May the light of the 
% covenant be a lanthorn to the feet of the judges ; 
for by this ſhall they ieparaty truth from falſe- 
hood. O innocence, rejoice! for by this light 
„ ſhalt thou walk in ſafety ; nor ſhall the oppreſſor 
take hold on thee. O juſtice, be exceeding glad! 
for by this light all thy judgments ſhall be decreed 
with wiſdom ; nor ſhall any man ſay thou haſt 
* erred. Let the hearts of all the people be glad! 
4 for this have their grandfathers died; in this have 
their fathers rejoiced ; and in this 1 * their pol 
© terity rejoice evermore !” _ 
Then all the rulers took a ſolemn oath to 8 
it inviolate and unchanged, and to ſacrifice their 
lives and their fortunes, rather than ſuffer themſelves 


* . 


« 


* 


or their children to be deprived of ſo invaluable a 


bleſſing. 5 
After this, I faw another and larger aſſembly come 
| forward into the hall, and join the firſt. Theſe 
paid the ſame adorations to the covenant ; took the 
| lame oath; they ſung the ſame hymn ; and added 
a ſolemn form of i imprecation to this effe&. wb © 
e the words of the roll be for ever in our eyes, and 
* graven on our hearts; and accurſed be he who 
* Jayeth hands on the ſame. Accurſed be he who 
„ ſhall remove this writing from the people; or 
“ who ſhall hide the law thereof from the king. 
& Let that man be cut off from the earth. Let his 
„ riches be ſcattered as the duſt. Let his wife be 
<« the wife of the people. Let not his firſt-born be 
% ranked among the nobles. Let his palaces be de- 
© ſtroyed. Let his gardens be as a deſert, having 
% no water. Let his horſes and his horſemen be 
* overthrown ; and let his dog devour their car- 
« caſes.”—In the midſt of theſe execrations entered 
a man, dreſſed in a plain habit, with a purſe of gold 
an his hand. He threw himſelf forward into the 
room, in a bluff, ruffianly manner. A ſmile, or ra- 
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ther a fneer, ſat on his countenance. His face was 
bronzed over with a glare of confidence. An arch 


: malignity leered in his eye. Nothing was ſo extra- 
ordinary as the effect of this perſon's appearance. 


fear, upon 


They no ſooner ſaw him, but they all turned their 
faces from the canopy, and fell proſtrate before him. 
He trod over their backs, without any ceremony, 
and marched directly up to the throne. He opened 
his purſe of gold, which he took out in handfuls, and 
ſcattered amongſt the aſſembly. While the greater 


part were engaged in ſcrambling for theſe pieces, gBe 


ſeized, to my inexpreſſible ſurprize, without the leaſt 


it rudely up, and crammed it into his pocket. Some 
of the people began to murmur. He threw more 
gold, and they were pacified. No ſooner was the 
' parchment taken away, but in an inſtant I ſaw half 
tte auguſt afſembly in chains. Nothing was heard 


e ſacred parchment itſelf. He rumpled 


through the whole divan, but the noiſe of fetter, 


and clank of irons. I ſaw pontiffs i in their eccleſiaſ. 


tical habits, and ſenators clad in ermine, linked to- 


| gether like the moſt ignominious ſlaves. Terror and 
amazement were impreſſed on every countenance, 
except on that of ſome few to whom the man con- 
_ tinued diſperſing his gold. This he did till his purſe 
became empty. Then he dropt it; but then too, in 
the very ſame moment, he himſelf dropt with it to 
the ground. That, and the date of his power, at 
once expired, He ſunk, and ſunk for ever. The 
radiant volume again aroſe ; again ſhone out, and 


re. aſſumed its place above the throne ; the throne, 


which had been darkened all this time, was now 
filled with the effulgence of the glory which darted 
from it. Every chain dropped off in an inſtant. 
Every face regained its former cheerfulneſs. Hea- 
pen and earth reſounded with liberty! liberty! and 
the HEART OF THE KING WAS GLAD 
WITHIN HIM. 


AY 
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| THE family of the Publicele are ſurely very nu- 
merous. I pretend to no acquaintance with them, 


and I defire none. Far be it from me therefore to 
aſſign to any one of the fraternity his particular lu- 
cubration. I do not preſutne to ſay, for inſtance, 


that ſuch a piece was writ by Ben, or ſuch a one by 
Robin; but I can plainly diſtinguiſh, in their pro- 
ductions, a difference of ſtile and character. In 
 fome, I feet myſelf lulled by a regular, mild, and 


frequently languid harangue; ſuch as often deſcends 


upon us from the pulpit. In others, I obſerve a 


crude, incoherent, rough, inaccurate, but ſometimes 
tprightly, declamation ; well enough fitted for po- 


_ pular aſſemblies, where the majority is already con- 


vinced. | 
The Publicola of the ſeventh of December quite 


jaded me. I handled the numb fiſh till I fan- 


cied a torpor ſeized my imagination; and perhaps 


you may think, that I am hardly yet recovered from 


the conſequences of that accident. However, I ſhall 
venture to Py a little with the Publicolæ of this day; ; 


* This paper was ſuppoſed t to be then under the direction of 
San Lord Biſhop of *****, 
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for I think I can go through: an anſwer to this paper. 
He returns the ball at leaſt, and keeps up the game. 
Before I come to this, give me leave to premiſc a 
word or two more. 
As different as the Publicle are in other things, 
In one they are all alike. They are ſcurrilous and 
impatient. They call names, and grow angry at a 
ſneer. Raleigh laid down his pen, rather than con- 
tinue ſuch a bear-garden conteſt. I took it up and 
anſwered them for once in their own ſtile ; but they 


muſt not expect ſo much complaiſance from me any 
more. The matters we enter upon are ſerious, and 


by me they ſhall be treated ſeriouſly and calmly. 
I ſhall contiler the dignity of the cauſe I plead for; 


the cauſe of truth; the cauſe of my country; and 1 


I ſhall look down with contempt on the invectives 
and menaces, which they may throw out; and by 
which they will ſuit their ſtile with great propriety 
to their ſubject.— But let us come to the point. 5 
The Publicolæ of this day ſets out with ſtating, in 
an half light, a queſtion which hath been much de- 
| bated in the world. No man that I know of, no 
w reafonable man [ am ſure, did ever find fault that 
we avoided a war. Our national circumſtances are 
ſo well known, they are ſo ſeverely felt, that mi- 
niſters who maintained peace, and procured to their 
country the bleſlings of peace, quiet, improvement 
of trade, diminution of taxes, decreaſe of debts, 
would be almoſt the objects of public adoration. 


But the exception taken to our conduct hath been 


this; that we provoked a war firſt, and ſhewed a 
fear of it afterwards. People recal the paſſages 
of three ycars paſt. They wiſh we had practiſed 
greater caution at that time; but then the ſame 
people very contiſtently with that we had exerted 
Zreater vigor ſince. If the honor and intereſt of 

his late majeltY.. and of the Britiſh nation, ſav they, 

| were 
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were ſo ſeverely wounded by the public or - private 
treaties of Vienna, that it was fit to keep no longer 
any meaſures, even ſuch as have been thought of 
decency, with the emperor and the king of Spain; 
why this fear of difobliging them? Why this long 
forbearance under all the inſults offered to us by the 
| Spaniards? If we were in a condition, by our own 
| ſtrength, and by our alliance with France, to enter 
with a proſpect of ſucceſs into an immediate war, 
why again have we choſen to defer it, under fo, 
many provocations to begin it? Why have we en- 
dured fome of the worſt conſequences of a war, 
without taking thoſe advantages which ang offen- 
ſirely would undeniably have procured to us? But if 
all this was quite otherwiſe, continue the ſame po- 
litical reaſoners; if the honor and intereſt of his 
late majeſty, and of the Britith nation, were not ſo 
| ſeverely wounded; if we were neither, by our on 
ſtrength, nor by the alliance of France, in a con- 
dition to riſque a war; nay, more, if things were 
ſo unfortunately jumbled, that perhaps * this war 
e would have been more to our own detriment than 


to that of our enemies,“ as the Publicole have 


more than once inſinuated in their papers, what 
could we mean three years ago, when matters were 
carried to greater and harſher extremities than it is 
poſſible to find any example of among civilized na- 
tions, ſince the quarrels of Charles the Fifth, and 
Francis the Firſt? If our“ principal ally would 
Shave been dangerous to our intereſts in the ope- 
„ rations of a war, and is indifferent to them in 
* the negotiations of peace, for this hath been 
inſinuated wo from the ſame quarter, what a treaty 
was that which procured us this ally? What aſſur- 
ances were thoſe which made us depend upon him? 
The difficulty of theſe dilemmas cannot, I think, be 
ſolved; and thoſe who attempt it deceive themſelves, 
whilſt they mean to deceive the people. 


But 


[ 


But we are told FO we went into a war, as far as 


the reaſon of things would give us leave. It ſeems 


then that the reaſon of things would neither give 
us leave to protect our trade, nor to make reprizals, 
chen our merchants were plundered. If . theſe 
words are to paſs for any thing more than empty 
found, it will follow either that Publicole is capa- 
ble of affirming the groſſeſt untruth in a paper, 
addreſſed to the people of England; or that our 
ſituation is worſe. than the leaſt languine of our 
friends ever thought it, or the moſt malicious of 
our enemies ever repreſented it. Very bad indeed 
muſt it be, if the reaſon of things obliged us to 
bear from the Spaniards, at this low bd of their 
maritime power, what would not have been borne 
when their proud armada covered the ſeas; what 


would hardly have been dane, even in the reign of 


: | King James the Firſt. 


But, Gon be praiſed! this is Ae our ak; ; and 


therefore Publitola muſt be content to lie under the 
iümputation which he hath drawn on hunſelf by the 


boldneſs of his aſlertions, 5 
He is frequently guilty of this Balk and the 


words which immediately follow thoſe 1 bave quot- 
cd, afford a ftrong inſtance of it. We did not, 
5 ſays he, take the galleons and bring them home; 
e but we blocked them up; which as completely 
S anſwered the true end and deſign of ſending that 
fleet, as the actual taking of them. The deſign 


* was to keep the money out of their hands (the 
« Spaniards) and fo diſable them to carry on the 


project of the treaty of Vienna. Very well. This 


matter is brought to a thort iſſue. The blockade f 
the galleons is over. Our fleet is come back from the 


Weſt-Indies. The galleons are either come or com- 
ing. The Spaniards therefore are, according to Pub- 
licolæ, no Wager diſabled from carrying on the pro- 


ze 
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ject of the Vienna treaty. I aſk then, have they 
abandoned, have they renounced theſe projets? If 
our fleet blocked up the gallcons till this was done, 
| he is in the right. This anſwered the deſign of 


ſending it. If they ſhould, after this, break their 


| faith, and renounce the moſt ſacred obligations, 
none but they are to be complained of. . 
Publicol would have us believe, indeed, that they 
have renounced theſe projects; that they have grant. 
ed us the main things in diſpute; and that the con- 
greſs is only to ſettle other affairs of leſs importance. 
But this I deny; and he ſhall be obliged to confeſs 
either that he advances, here again, a bold untruth; 


or that he reckons our keeping Gibraltar not 


amongſt the main things in diſpute, but amongſt 


thoſe of leſs importance. Let him ſhew me, if he 


can, in the preliminaries, a particular and expreſs 
confirmation of our right to this place, made by 
the Spaniards. I will undertake to ſhew him the 
general words, by which the Spaniards will pretend 
in the congreſs, as it is notorious they do every 
where and on all occaſions, that they have ſtill a 


right to demand the reſtitution of Gibraltar, and 
that this right is to be diſcuſſed in the congreſs. 
I know it hath been ſaid more than once, in a 


very public place, and in a very ſolemn manner, 
that Gibraltar ſhould not be even mentioned at the 
congreſs; but it would be impertinent to lay any 
ſtreſs on the aſſurances of a perſon, who hath pre- 
ſumed to give ſo many groundleſs ones already; and 
who either hath been bantered moſt egregiouſſy 


himſelf, or hath made no ſcruple of bantering his 


country. 


Here then is one main point of our intereſts, 
to mention no more, ſtill unſettled; not becauſe 


the Spaniards have flown off from any agreement 


they had come to with us about it; but becauſe it 


* 
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vas never ſettled ; and yet the 1 are left at 
1 lbderty to come home. 
1 aſſerting our right to Gibr altar, and ſome 
this things, which were founded fo high by an 
acquaintance of yours, Mr. Publics/a (the 'author 
Hof the Enquiry) had no ſhare in the ends which 
were propoſed by ſending our flcet to the Weft- 
Indies, ſuch ſtrange incomprehenſible ends may, 
for ought 1 know, have been completcly anſwered : 

but it theſe points, fo eſſential to Great Britain, 
were any of the main things in diſpute; if they 
were any of the ends propoſed by hae is called 
diſtreſſing the Spaniards ; then is it falſe to affert 
the at theſe ends have been completely anſwered. 
When we conſider what numbers of able and 
aſeful ſubjects his majeſty bath loft in the expedi- 
tion to the Weſt-lndies ; and that we are, at leaſt, 
as far off from a ſettlement of intereſts with Spain 
now, as we were before that expedition was under- 
2 it is impoſſible not to feel great and unat- 
eee concern. © 

If it be aſked, what was to be done? I ſhall an- 
ber that, perhaps, it little becomes a private 1 
to determine ſuch great queſtions; but I will 
ceed to ſhew, that all which Publicola advance 
againſt taking the galleons, is trifling. | 

Firſt then, if blocking up the gallèons i m the 
 Spanith ports was of ſach conſequence, taking them 

would have been a more effectual meaſure to all the 
ſame purpoſes. 

Secondly, if we had biken the as it is certain 
that Mr. Hofer could have done with eaſe, and with 
all their treaſure on board, immediately on his firſt 

arrival, we ſhould have had a chance the more for 
taking the flota tos, which ſtole away to Europe, 
hilft our {quadron lay rotting belore Porto. Bello. 


"Thirdly, = 


* 
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:-»Þ birdly, if ws had taken this treaſure, we ſhould 
have had in our hands a ſufficient ſecurity for en- 
demnifying our merchants, who have been the 
only ſufferers, by the depredations of the Spaniards, 
whilſt the French and Dutch have failed ſecurely ; 
and to one body of whom, I mean. the South. Sea 
Company, the king of Spain owes, for former 
ſeizures unjuitly made, as much perhaps as his 
F proportion in the treaſure of the galleons amounts 
Ds 
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Fourtily, to have taken the galleons would: not 
have been liable to the fame inconveniencies, as 
we have ſeverely felt by purſuing an other meaſure. 
The expedition would have been foon over. The 
expence of lives and treaſure would have been infi- 
nitely leſs. It would have coſt little or nothing to 
have kept the Spaniards out of their money by a ſei- 
zure, as long as the true reaſon of things ſhould have 
required it; whereas it hath coſt us more than all 
that money is worth, to keep them out of it by a 
blockade only for a time; and for a time, which 
' bath not been ſufficient to ſecure us againſt their 
' deſigns, or to make them lay aſide their preten- 
ſions. But if we had taken them, ſays Publicolz, 
« we ſhould have taken the money of other people, 
<« as well as of the Spaniards. We ſhould have 
© been pirates.” Let us ſee how this hangs toge- 
ther. If we had reſtored immediately to the pro- 
prietors their reſpective ſhares, as he ſuppoſes we 
muſt have done, the brand of piracy. would not have 
ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we had thought fit 
not to reſtore their ſhares to the Spaniards, till 
"our differences with the court of Madrid had been 
ſettled ; ſhould we have been pirates in that caſe? 
He will be laughed at who affirms it. Would the 
king of Spain's ſhare in this treafure have been no 
Joſs to him? would he not have miſſed the extra- 
0 : 2 vagant 9 5 
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vagant indulto, which ne is now going to receive 


on this immenſe treafure? Should we have been 
pirates for puniſhing, in this manner, a prince, 
who actually beſieged one of our fortreſſes, who _ 
actually detained the ſhips and ſeized the eſtates 


of our merchants, and whoſe ſubje&s every day 


killed, robbed and plundered 1 the lubjecte of Great 


Britain! 15 


But I g0 a ſtep farther 4 ; for if we ſtop with Pub- 


Vicola, it will be always ſhort of the mark, and we 


ſhall never exhauſt the ſubject, as I deſire to do, 
becauſe I defire to find the truth, and to be ſure 
that I find it. What hath been ſaid hitherto, 

' hath been faid on the ſuppoſition of a ſeizure only; 


and I hope the ſcruples of Publicola's timorous con- 


ſcience are appcaſed. I hope he hath found out, 
by this time, that ſuch a ſeizure might have been 
carried on without piracy. But fuppoſe it had-- 
been a capture, not a ſeizure; ſuch a capture as | 
can never be made but in time of open war; ſuch 


a capture as intitles the captors, by our laws, to 


the whole profit of the prize. Why then we had 
commenced a war againſt Spain by this action, as 
Spain had done long before againſt us by a thou- 
fand hoſtilities Why then Vice-admiral Hofer, 
and the officers and ſeamen of his ſquadron, had 
been in the ſame caſe as Sir Charles Wager, and 
the officers and ſeamen of his ſquadron were in 
the laſt war; and I do not remember that theſe 
gallant men were ever proſecuted as pirates at 


home, or reputed ſuch abroad, or obliged to re- 
Fund any part of the treaſure they had taken. 
Upon the whole matter, Publicolz's argument 
proves nothing in the preſent caſe; or it proves 
that even when we are at war with Spain, we muſt 
not preſume to attack theſe facred galleons. Other 
nations are always intereſted in them, as well as the 
Spanjards. 
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Spaniards. It will therefore be always unlawful, 1 


cording to this excellent caſuiſt, to make prize of 


them: "and he is defied to diſtinguiſh himſel: out 


of this abſurdity. 
Having now gone through what Mr. Publicole 


calls, I know not why, the ſubject in general, we 
will examine the ſecond part of his epiſtle. 1 pals 
over all the Billingſgate with which he uſhers in 
this part; though 1 could make myſelf and you too 


very merry, if 1 would apply his criticiſms on what 


N alcigh f ſays, concerning one promiſe, to the inter- 
pretation which was given to another promiſe; by 
which we might have learned, amongſt many other 


curious diſtinctions, the difference between a direct 


promiſe, and a promiſe miniſterially worded : but I 


ſhall leave him to his phrenzy, and proceed ſoberly 


to ſhew you that he lays nothing, or that which is 
- worſe than nothing, in every line of this perform- 
ancc; in which he ſeems to triumph with ſuch vaſt | 


complacency. 


The point he labors is to ew that 3 vromiſe | 
made by the Lord St anhope to reſtore Gibraltar, which 


| hath not been complied with, and the deſtruction 


of the Spaniſh fleet on the coalt of „Sicily, threw 


ce the court of Madrid into the arms of the em- 
ce peror, and were the true root and real cauſe of 


ce all that thcrough hatred and deep malice ſhewn 
and by conſequence - 
that all our preſent difficulties with Spain proceed 
from hence; from cauſes laid many years ago, and 
when the preſent miniſters were not in power. My 


3, 


in the treaty of Vienna; 


buſineſs ſhall not be to blame or to excuſe any mi- 


niſters; but to make a true deduction of facts, and 
to reaſon clearly and juſtly upon them; and I cha- 
ritably hope, that I may bring Publicole to do ſo in 


time; if for no other reaſon, at leaſt * obliging 
him to take ſhame to himſelf 0 often; 
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Tam not ſo bloody- minded as Publicole, who talks 
as if he had heads in his power, yet I aſſure him, 
that I will not let him alone whilſt, amongſt other 
enormities, he makes it his buſineſs to bury truth 
and common ſenſe under ſuch weekly ears of 
rubbiſh. „ 
I ſhall ſhew immediately that, in whatever terms 
or manner we ſuppoſe Lord Stanhope to have made 
a promiſe of reſtoring Gibraltar to the Spaniards, 
it will be of no avail to Publicola's purpoſe. But 
ſince. he hath told us what he hath heard, and Ra- 
eigh hath told us what he hath heard, for neither 
ot them can pretend to ſpeak on their own know- 
ledge concerning this affair, Lwill likewiſe take leave 
to ſtate what I have been informed of, upon better 
authority than what my adverlary hath often writ 
upon in his affirmative ſtyle. 
1 have been Wen then, that Lend: Sade 
bad been induced, or ſeduced, call it which you 
pleaſe, by the late regent of France, to make an 


overture of this kind at the court of Madrid. Lord 
Stanhope, ſays our author, might think that Gi- 


braltar was to be © honeſtly given up for valuable 
conſidetations.”' He might ſo; and he was fo ho- 


neſt a man, fo fincere a lover of his country, that 


if he had thought i in another manner, no conſide- 
ration of private intereit, no regard to the ſervice. 
of a miniſtry, could have prevailed on him to make, 
nor even to entertain the motion. But have a care 
of your infinuations, Mr. Publicilz ; and learn to 
make them with a little more delicacy. The caſe is 
valtly different now. The ſenſe of our auguſt mo- 


: narch is known. I he ſenſe of the whole nation hath 


been loudly proclaimed ; and I believe no miniſter, 


how prefuming ſoever, will venture, at this time, 


to fay that Gibraltar may be honorably or advan- 
tageouſty given up; and therefore no virtuous mi- 
7 niſter 
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niſter will think he can honeſtly give it up, or con. 
ſpire in meaſures which may create the appearance 
of anecellity ſo to do.— 
ration. 

If ſuch an overture was wide. by Lott Stanbope, 
it was made to prevail on the court of Spain to deſiſt 


from the enterprize they had then in hand; an en- 


terprize, which we ſhould have been obliged to 
prevent, if the treaty of quadruple alliance had ne- 
ver been made, by virtue of our guaranty to the 
neutrality of Italy. That this overture was not re- 


ceived is evident; ſince the Spaniards went on with 
their expedition, which ended in the deſtruction 
of their fleet. Now call this an overture, as 1 do; 


or call it a promiſe, as Publicola will affect to do; 
it was vacated to all intents and purpoles by the 


Spaniards, who refuſed to comply with the condition 


on which it was and only could be grounded. 


It hath been faid by ſome, that this promiſe was 
ee afterwards, to pacify the Spaniards for the 


| loſs of their ſhips, and for their defeat in Sicily : 7 


but this deſerves explanation; and vill not ſtand in 


the light which thoſe who urge it deſire it ſhould. 


It is, I believe, true, that the French, who firſt 


i :ndnced us to make this overture, would, on the 
pretences juſt now mentioned, and on the pretence 
of the hopes which the regent had continued to 


give the Spaniards, have obliged us to acknowledge 


this vacated promile as a ſubſiſting obligation; but 
have been informed, that this was refuſed flatly to 
the miniſter ſent over hither upon that occaſion, 
and to the regent himſelf by our miniſter abroad, 


The promiſe then continued vacated ; and we were 


as much diſentangled from the ſnares which our 
good allies laid for us, as if no ſuch promiſe or 
_ overture had been e ever made, 


But 


* 


But to return to my nar- 
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But farther, If a promiſe of this kind had been 
made on our part, even after the expedition to Si- 
cily, which there is no color to affirm, yet that 
promiſe muſt likewiſe have been void, fince it was 
made fo, to all intents and purpoſes, by the king of 
+. 17 s acceſſion to the * quadruple alliance. 
That all poſſeſſions are mutually confirmed by 
that treaty, except ſuch as are ſpeciſied in it, cannot 


be denied. The poſſeſſion of Gibraltar was there- 


fore again confirmed to us by the king of Spain, 


when he acceded to that treaty ; unleſs he can ſhew _ 
| that our poſſeſſion of it was excepted, or can pro- 
Aduce any private article or declaration, which made 


a reſervation of his right to this place, notwithſtand- 
ing the ceſſion of it made at Utrecht. But nothing 
ol this can be ſhewn; and it hath been ſaid, I be. 
lieve truly, that a contrary declaration was made 

ſolemnly and publicly by the Britiſh miniſter in 

Holland, at the very ti time when the acceſſion was 
* EE 
Thus far then the way is der before us. When | 

we came mediators to the congreſs of e (for 
ſuch we were at that place, though we have the 

misfortune to find ourſelves principally and almoſt 
ſolely concerned in the diſputes to be ſettled at 
Soiſſons) the king of Spain had no right, nor pre- 
tence of right, to demand of Great Eritain the reſti- 
tution of Gibraltar. Indeed, if he had then ſuch 

a pretence; if a promiſe, on our part, to reſtore this 
place to him, which promiſe we refuſed to execute, 

had then ſubſiſted, bow could he have accepted of 
our mediation ? 

Ay, but (fays this poor hunted author, who 3 
bles and ſhifts the works, and tries, at any rate, to 
fave himſelf ) Lord Stanbepe, according to Raleights 


3 vide 3 | 
own 
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_ own confeſſion, was firſt in this affair, and laid the 
foundation of this expectation in the Spaniards.— 
It is plain the Spaniards had ſuch aſſurances. It is 
allowed you, at leaſt for argument ſake, that Lord 


Stanbope was firſt in this affair. The Spaniards had 


ſuch aſſurances. Make your moſt of it. Theſe 
aſſurances were diſcharged ; theſe promiſes were 
releaſed; and whatever Lord Stanhope can be ſup- 
poſed to have ſaid or done about Gibraltar, hath 
no more relation to the preſent diſpute, than what 
was done or ſaid about Gibraltar in the time of 
King Rodrigues and the Count Julian: fo that our 
author is building up a right for the Spaniards upon 
foundations which were demoliſhed as ſoon as laid. 
lle is building up a right, or he is building up 
nothing; for to talk, as he does, of expectations, 
in caſes of this nature, without eſtabliſhing a right, 


real or plauſible, is too frivolous to deſerve an anſwer. 


Let me illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance; for 
things cannot be made too plain to him. I will 
ſuppoſe him a clergyman. I will ſuppoſe that by 
merit, of ſome kind or other, he gets a promiſe of 
a biſhopric. Aſter this he does ſomething incon- 
ſiſtent with ſuch a promotion. He forfeits all title. 
He renounces all pretenſions to it. Shall his advo- 
cate be admitted to inſiſt that, notwithſtanding all 
this, he expects to be a biſhop ſtill; and, inſtead of 
_ grounding his expectations on his right, ground his 
right on his expectations? No certainly; ſuch an ad- 
vocate would be hiſſed out of court, and would 
deſerve at leaſt to have his gown pulled over his 
Bars. © 
But the Spaniards are not ſo chimerical. They 
ground their expectations, and what they call their 
right, on a new engagement taken by us, as they 
ſay, ſince all the tranſactions, mentioned above, 
were over; on a private article, in a treaty made 
with them in 1721, ſtipulating the contents of a 
= letter 
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letter to be written by the late king ; ; and on the 
letter written in purſuance of this article, the origi- 
nal of which they offer to produce; and which 
they pretend to be a poſitive n to reſtore 


5 Gibraltar to them. 


With what front now could Publicolæ <a that 
what Raleigh ſays about the letter is nothing to his 
| purpoſe; unleſs this myſterious letter had been 
wrote before this ſame kind of a verbal promiſe 
was made If this myſterious or miniſterial letter 

had been writ before Lord Stanhope's promiſe was 

made, it would have been nothing to Raleigh's 
purpoſe; becauſe his purpoſe was to ſhew, that the 
demand which the Spaniards now make of Gibral- 
tar, cannot be made on any thing which paſſed in 

Lord Slanhope”s time; but it was extremely to his 

| purpoſe to ſhaw that this letter was writ after Lord 
Stanhope's death. Had Publicolæ taken upon him, 

| to ridicule the plaineſt and eaſieſt demonſtration in 
| Euclid, he could not have rendered himſelf more 

ridiculous than he does upon this occaſion. — 

I am ata loſs what words to uſe. I have debarred : 

myſelf from uſing hard ones; and none but the 

hardeſt are equal to what this writer deſerves. Let 
him paſs then without any animadverſion from me. 

Let the reader pronounce ſentence upon him. 

To ſum up the whole on this head. Publicole. 
was to prove that my Lord Sianbope's promiſe to 
reſtore Gibraltar, is one of the reaſons of the pre- 

ſent obſtinacy of the Spaniards, and by conſe- 
gquence of our preſent difficulties. Now it is no- 

_ torious that in fact the Spaniards ground their de- 
mand on ſomething which paſſed whilſt he was 

alive. Publicale fays, it never appeared that the 

_ preſent miniſtry came into ſuch aſſurances. If he 

means the aſſurances given by my Lord Stanhope, 

and long ago made nul, he! is moſt certainly in the 
right, 
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right, for a very obvious reaſon. But if he means 
the aſſurances ſtill inſiſted upon, I have nothing 


to ſay but this :—Theſe aſſurances, or what the 
Spaniards call by that name, were given in the Year 


of our Lord 1721. 
The ſecond reaſon aſſigned, by this proſound po- 


litician, for the obſtinacy of the Spaniards, is the 
reſentment which hath lain at their hearts, ever 


| fince we deſtroyed their fleet. Here are no proofs 
offered; nor can there be any, which are direct; 
5 b the aſſertion. relates to what paſſes, and. = 
| hath paſſed theſe many years, in the hearts of the 

king, queen and miniſters of Spain. It is a fact, 


which we are to take on the bare word of this. au- 


chor, or to rejcct. LI make no ſcruple of rejecting 


it, becauſe the probable reaſons againſt it ſeem to 
me of much greater weight than his ſingle autho- 


rity in any caſe, and eſpecially in a caſe of this 
nature. The Spaniards were certainly not very well 
pleaſed with us for deſtroying their fleet. But doth 


it follow from hence, that the reſentment which 


they conceived upon this occaſion, operates thus 


ſtrongly till? How often were the French beaten 
by us in the laſt war? Were not whole ſquadrons 


of their ſhips deſtroyed? How many of their ar- 
mies were defeated? How many of their towns 
were taken? Notwithſtanding which, we ſee with 


pleaſure, the moſt perfect harmony, the molt inti- 
mate friendſhip, ſubſiſt between their court and 


ours; even from the time, when their diſgraces 


were recent, and when their reſentments againſt us 
muſt have run the higheſt, if it was true that re- 


ſentment, and not the Ragione di Stato, as the 
Italians call it, governed the conduct of princes. 
But the Spaniards are more vindicative than the 
French. This may be ſaid perhaps by people, who 
are apt to ſupport one atirwation by another, and 


to 
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to call that proof. But then how came it to paſs, 
that the Spaniards were ſo ſoon reconciled to the 
French, and entered into ſuch cloſe alliances with 
them immediately alter the campaign of 17182 
If the Britiſh arms beat the Spaniſh fleet, the French 
arms took the Spaniſh towns at the ſame time. 
'The near relation, and the antient triendſhip be- 
tween the two courts of France and Spain, it may 
be faid again, rendered their reconciliation eaſy. 
But this would be to ſuppoſe what 1s quite contrary 
to the natural courſe of human paſſions. Accord- 
ing to that the court of Spain muſt have been infi- 
meh more piqued againſt their own family, for 
joining in oppoſition to them with the emperor, 
who had been fo long their common enemy, than 
againſt the court of Britain, who had not the fame 
ties to them, and who afted for an old ally. This 


is natural and probable. _ Nay, when we conſider _ 


how many marks of the utmoſt reſentment were 
ſhewn at that time by the Spaniſh to the French 
court; how many intrigues the former carried on 
to ſubvert the government, and to raiſe a rebellion 
in France; I think we may juſtify affirming that 
this is true in fact. And yet how ſoon was all this 
forgot at Madrid? How ſoon was the reunion of 
the two courts brought about in the cloſeſt manner, 
and cementeq by marriages? 
The king and queen of Spain might look on the 
proceedings of the French, in this affair, as a poli- 
tical quarrel, and a national wrong; but they looked 
on an affair, which happened a few years afterwarsd, 
as a perſonal injury and affront. 1 mean the ſend- 
ing back the infanta in ſo abrupt, ſo unprepared a 
manner, without any ſoftening, and with ſo many 
agoravating circumſtances. Never reſentment run 
higher, nor was expreſſed in terms of greater paſſi- 
on, than that of the court of Madrid upon this oc- 


caſion; and yet one or two lacrifices, a little ad- 
dreſs, 
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dreſs, and a little management pacified all; united 
the two courts again; and reſtored to the French, 
in a ſhort time, ſuch an influence in Spain, that it 
is marvellous we, who depend ſo much upon it, 
ſhould not vet have found the leaſt effect from it in 


our favor. 


I have dwelt on theſe obſervations, in order to 
ſhew to what poor expedients thoſe writers are re- 
duced, who attribute the preſent obſtinacy of the 
Spaniards to the beating their fleet above nine years 
ago. Surely it is ſtrange that the Cardinal De Fleury 
ſhould have been able, in ſeven or eight months 
time, to re-eſtabliſh a good correſpondence and 


friendſhip between the two courts of France and 
Spain, after ſo great and fo ſenſible an aſtront as 


Philip and his queen thought was put upon them 

by his predeceſſor in the miniſtry; and that our 
miniſters ſhould not be able, in the courſe of as many 

pears, to atone for what their predeceſſors did; nor 
to pacify the reſentment of the Spaniards, for their 
loſs of the fleet in an action, which they might have 


avoided; and which they rendered, in ſome ſort, 


unavoidable to us. It is impoſſible to believe, that 


ſuch an incident ſhould produce theſe effects; which 


ſeem to ſtrengthen, rather than to grow weaker, 


the farther they are removed from this ſuppoſed 


cauſe of them. There muſt be ſomething more 


recent than this anger, at a loſs long ſince ſuſtained 


and repaired too, as I belicve. Perhaps we may 


begin to make ſome diſcovery of this kind, when 


we examine the next article; to which I ſhall pro- 
ceed as ſoon as I have made a few refieQtions more 


on this head, which Publicolæ moit prudently tug- 


geſts to me, and which will be of wonderful {cr- 


vice to his cauſe, at 
Nor does the quadruple alliance“ (ſays he; 
but he muſt mean the king of Spain's acceſſion to 
| this 
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this alliance) © being after the promiſe” (that is, 
Lord Stanhope's promiſe or overture, concerning 
Gibraltar) © prove the Spaniards had given up 
+ their expectations founded on that promiſe ; but 
only that they were not, at that time, in proper 
„ circumſtances to infilt upon it.” I have ſhewn 
how fil ly it 1s to tatk of expeRations, without any 
right to expect; and how the right of the Spani- 
ards to Gibraltar, acquired by Lord S?2nhope's pro- | 
miſe, or overture, either real or ſuppoſed, Was ex- 
tinguiſned before the year 1721. But J agree, that 
if they had then had even a real right, they muſt 
have fubraitted to give it up, as they did at that 
time, beczufe of the circumſtances into which they 
were fallen. Let me afl; Mr. Paublico/2 what reduced 
them to theſe circumſtances? He muſt anſwer, it 
was beating their fleet. : They, had been as obſtinate 
before that time as it is poffible for them to be now. 
Alberoni talked © t leaſt as high as the Marquis 
die la Pax. But they grew complying as ſoon as 
this hoſtility was committed. Might not the taking 
their galleons have had the fame effect lately? 
Would not our incomparable miniſters, who run 
up and down the world negotiating and making 
treaties, with ſo much credit to themſelves, and ſo 
much honor and advantage to the nation, have 
done better (I ſpeak it with due ſubmiſſion to their 
approved wiſdom) to imitate than to blame the con- 

duct of their predeceſſors? From 1721 to 1725, w 
heard of nothing but the happy and floriſhing ſtate of 
„ our affairs. his muſt have been owing, according 
B to Publicelæ, to the circumſtances the Spaniards 
were in; and therefore this muſt have been owing 
to the defeat which they received in the Mediter- 
ranean. How came we to hear from the very 
| fame perſons, that all our difficulties and the dif- 
trefles ve are in at preſent, ought to be — 
ore 
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fore the year 1721? Surely, to be in a Gorithing 
ſtate, a nation muſt be in a ſecure ſtate; and how 
could that be true, if, during the four years I have 


mentioned, a powerful neighbour meditated revenge, 


and only waited an opportunity of ſtriking home? 


How could it be declared, even from the throne, 
that * nothing more than the lorms of a congreſs 
were wanting to eſtabliſh the public tranquillity, if 


the grand quarrel between us and Spain did, in ef. 
= fect, ſubſiſt at that time? 


There are people ſo very gere 1 truth, and 


pr” very indifferent to the fhame of being convicted of 
falſehood, that they never conſider, when they affirm 
a fact, any thing more than the preſent expediency. 


Strange, almoſt incredible inſtances ol this might be 
quoted. I paſs them over in ſilence for many rea- 
ſons ; and, amongſt others, for this reaſon, that ſome 
of them are too recent to be forgot. I ſtick to the 
point before me ; and ſhall conclude it by obſerving 


that when Publicole aſſigns all the difficulties which pn 


we have labored under ſince the year 1725, to what 
paſſed before the year 1721, he is confuted not only 
by the reaſons I have urged, which feem to me un- 


_ anfwerable, but likewiſe by an authority which every 


man will allow to be deciſive. | 
The next article to be conſidered is this. Raleigh, 


who was not ſatisfied with Prbiicola's way of account- 


ing for our preſent difficulties, and for the cloſe 
alliance between the Emperor and Spain, had aſfcrib- 
ed both to our refuſal of the ſole mediation at Cam- 
bray. He is accuſed of malicijouſly concealing the 


truth, and of impuring that to ill management, ex- 


traordinary refinement and great tenderneſs, which 


Was the reſult of true n. Now I] think I can 


* Vide the king's ſpeech at the opening of the Len. 
1771. 


demonſtrate 
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demonſtrate that Publicele i i$ ignorant of ths truth; 
or that he conceals it, I will not ſay e but 
unfairly. 


1 


That the treaty of 3 was adualiy ad * 


rm, ſigned, before it could be ſo much as known 
k Vin that we had refuſed the ſole mediation, 
I might grant in one ſenſe, and for the fake of 5 


gument, though I do not believe that the fact i 


8 juſt as he ſtates it; and yet I might alf deny the 
lame thing in the only ſenſe in which this fact can 
be of the leaſt uſe to our author. I can grant that 
this treaty might be ſigned in form at Vienna, be- 
fore it could be known there, in form, that we 
had refuſed the ſole mediation; before the couriers 
ſrom Cambray to London, e London to Paris, 


from Paris 10 Madrid, from Madrid to Vienna, 


could perform their journies, and the ſeveral courts 
could hold their councils and make their diſpatches. 


But the certain knowledge of our refuſing this me- 


diation might very well arrive at Vienna before the 
treaty was ſigned; nay, the treaty might be ſign-© 

ed upon this knowledge, by virtue of inſtructions 7 
given with this contingency ſpecified in them. . — 
fav, this might be the caſe; and therefore to affirm '- 


his fact, in the terms Publicolæ aſſirms It, is ef, 


thing to the e What Nalin advancedey | 


Itill de true. 


That full powers were given by Spain to carry 
on the treaty of Vienna four months before this 
offer of the mediation, is moſt certainly true: and 
therefore there is as much reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 


that early meaſures were not taken to prevent it 


as there i is that other meaſures than what we have” 


ſeen purſued, were not taken to prevent the effects 


of ſuch a treaty. Could it be an abſolute ſecret io 

our miniſters, Tho ought to be well informed; 

lince the ey have © bad ſuch immenſe ſums for ſecret 4 
| ſervice 1 


- 
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fervice, as were never heard of before their time, 


that Spain was negotiating at Vienna, during theſe 


four months? Could it be a ſecret to them that, 
from the death of the Duke of Orleans, and about 


a year, at leaſt, before this treaty was conclud- 


ed, the Spaniſh miniſters were full of fears and 


jeealouſies about the completing the Infanta's mar- 


riage with the King of France? If theſe things, 


which were not quite unknown to molt private per- 

ſons, who obſerved the courſe of public events, and 
who ſought information about them, did not eſcape 
the zer daes of our miniſters, how could a con- 


ſideration of the circumſtances, which the court 
of 128 was in at that period, eſcape their ſaga- 


5 Prom the time of the acceſſion of the King of 
Spain to the quadruple alliance, the whole manage- 


ment of the court of Madrid had been left to the 


Duke of Orleans and his cardinal Du Bois ; and if we 
were drawn into the treaty made at Madrid in 1721, 


by rrhis prince and his miniſter, as I verily believe 


Ewe were, it is eafy to ſee who was thanked for this 
- by the Spaniards, and how watchful France hath 
_ conſtantly been to ſeize and improve every occafion 

of rendering our title to Gibraltar go pon. and 


of wreſting this important place out of our hands. 
We came then into the congreſs of Cambray joint 
mediators with the French, between the Emperor 
and the King of Spain, but not with equal advan- 
tage; not with an equal ſhare in the confidence of 


one of the parties; and with our ſhare in the confi- 
dence of the other, perhaps, a little diminiſhed : 


for ĩt is not unlikely that the private treaty, made at 


, Madrid with the King of Spain, whilſt we were me 
= diators at Cambray between him and the Emperor, 


might give umbroge at leaſt to the latter. I know 
not whether this ſtep did not even occafion ſome 
complaint, though not in form perhaps, from the 
imperial miniſters. 

Vote EE P „„ 
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In this ſtate of things, and in this diſpoſition of 
all parties, what could it be imagined that the Spa- 
niards ſhould turn themſelves to, on the foreſight 
of a rupture of all intimacy, and even correſpon- 
dence with France? Could they reſolve to leave 
themſelves without any ally with ſo many enemies, 
and with their intereſts ſtill unadjuſted? Could 
they reſolve to run the riſque, in this condition, of 
falling back into a ſtate of war, when they were 
about to purchaſe peace at a price which they thought 
ſo dear? Could they reſolve to abandon themſelves 
intirely to Great Britain, who had hitherto ſhewn 
ſo much partiality to the Emperor, ſtill their enemy, 
and whoſe principal intercourſe with them had been 
managed hitherto by France, to whom they expect- 
ed ſoon to become enemies? Certainly they could 
not reſolve upon this, even as I have ſtated the caſe; 
much leſs could they do ſo, if they had ſuch an 
| Inveterate rancor at heart, as Publicolz repreſents, 
What then could our miniſters imagine the Spa- 


nniards ſhould do upon a foreſight of the Infanta's_ 
being ſent back, and by conſequence of breaking 


with France? will venture to ſay, for it is plain 
and evident, that if they thought any thing on this 
affair, they muſt think the very thing which the 
Spaniards did. The Spaniards began to treat at 
Vienna, that they might prepare for the worſt; and 
they delayed concluding their treaty, till what they 


| feared happened. Give me leave to add, that it 


was eaſy to ſee that, whenever the miniſters of 
Philip and the Imperialiſts ſhould come to examine 
their maſter's intereſt together, they would ſoon 
find theſe intereſts not ſo hard to reconcile, nor 
their want of mediators ſo great, as they had ima- 
gined, whilſt rivalſhip and pique kept them at a 
_ diſtance; and that there were men of great weight 
in the Emperor's court, whoſe private intereſt muſt 
render them particularly zealous to promote this 
eee NA Neyo oe 75 union. 
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union. All this happened; and it affords a preg- 


nant inſtance of what I ſaid above, that reaſon of 


{tale reſentments. : 


| ſtate will determine the conduct of princes, not old 


From what hath been thus ſtated I defire to make 
ſome inferences, and to recommend them to Publi- 
colæ's conſideration. . 


- Firſt then, It appears more ridiculous than ever 


to talk of the promiſe of Gibraltar, and the loſs of 
their fleet as lying at the hearts of the Spaniards, and 
breaking out upon this occaſion. Neither muſt it be 
ſaid abſolutely, that our refuſing the ſole mediation 


at Cambray threw Spain into the arms of the Empe- 


ror. In what reſpe@ this ſtep might contribute to 
it, will be ſaid preſently. But the principal and 
determining cauſe of Spain's uniting ſo cloſely with 
the Emperor, was the ſending back the Infanta, 
| Secondly, However ſudden the immediate reſolu- 
tion for the departure of this princeſs from France 
might be; yet this deſign had been long in agita- 


tron ; ſo long, that the ſuſpicion of it had been en- 


| tertained by the Spaniards, and was even publicly 
owned by their miniſters very many months before 
they ſent their full powers for carrying on a treaty 
at Vienna, „ 28 IN 


Thirdly, There was ſurely, in the whole progreſs 


of this affair, notice enough to alarm any reaſonable 


men, and time enough to prepare for the conſe- 
quences of a breach between France and Spain. 
During the life of the Duke of Orleans, he had, 
and it could not well be otherwiſe, the chief credit 


at Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, by 


ſending back the Infanta, his ſucceſſor would fur- 
niſh us with a fair opportunity of attempting at leaſt 
to get between France and Spain, as France had 
ſtood between Spain and us, and of maintaining 
ourſelves in that poſt. This indeed was an object 


of the utmoſt importance, which deſerved more 


P 2 than 
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than all our negotiations have coſt us, and which it is 
not impoſſible might have been accompliſhed for 


leſs. Whenever it ſhall appear that we wk all the 


meaſures in our power, in a proper manner and at 
a proper time, for this great end, infinite honor ; 


will acctue to our miniſters without diſpute. | 


Fourthly, If we had been as much prepared as 


one would think we might in ſo many months have 
been, we ſhonld have had ſome great advantages, 

which, if we were unprepared for theſe events, and 

even pen at them, it was s impolible we ſhould 5 


5 1 ; 
35 ſole moddaton PTY not indeed lies deen | 


ſooner offered than it was ; becauſe it could not be 


offered till Spain had broke with France, and then 
it was offered to us. Nay, if it had been offered 
ſooner, I agree that we could not have accepted it 

ſooner, for reaſons of policy and even of decency. 
But if we had been prepared for theſe events, we 
might have ſtruck a great ſtroke, as the generality | 

of the world thought, and continue to think, by ac- 
cepting the mediation in form, as ſoon as it was of. 
fered. In the caſe ſuppoſed of preparatory meaſures 


taken by us, on a forefight of ſuch a conjunQure, 


en * 8 that Spain would not have been extra- 


„ >» 


precipitate ſo bad a bargain as ſhe 


1 for herfelf gh the Vienna treaty. Having no 
. mediator nor even ally, ſhe was under a neceſſity of 
8 gronting g almoſt any terms to the Emperor, provided 


fecured the main points which ſhe had in view. 


But, ſure of our ſupport, and the might have had 
f affurances ſefficient for her to depend upon, it is 
impoſſible to think ſhe would have carried her con- 


ceſſions farther than ſhe needed to have done, I 


this cafe none of thoſe engagements, which were 
_ talked of, but which have never yet appeared ſo in- 
jurious to Britain, could have been taken; and we 


might have had perhaps the ſatisfaction of ie 


"> 
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che peace of Europe conſummated by the reconcilia - 
tion of two princes, the adjuſtment of whole 1 inte- 
reſts had been ſo long our care, and whaſe union 
is, without doubt, in general, and unleſs ſame par- 
_ ticular circumſtances of a very extraordinary nature 
hinder it, the common advantage of all thoſe who | 
defire to ſee a balance of power preſerved in the 
weſtern world. But I go farther, I will ſuppoſc 


that we had not been able to ſoften Spain ; or that 


we had not attempted it, which perhaps was the 
caſe; that Spain looked on us with a jealous, and 
even a revengetul eye; and in ſhort, that the media- 


tion was offered to us, without any deſign that we 
ſhould concern ourlclves in it, and purely for farm 
ſake; yet ſurely, even in this caſe, ſome advantage 


5 | might cot been taken by our mediate acceptance 
of it. Our conduct, at leaſt, would have been free 
from any objection, and Spain and the Emperor 


would have been left without any color of excuſe. 


Might not ſuch a ſtep have retarded the concluſion 


of tk famous treaty ? Might not time have been 
gained; and would not the leaſt time, in this caſe, 


have been of the greateſt moment to us? 


Fifthly, When the mediation was offered us, we 
could not know how ſoon the treaty would be ſign- 
ed, It cannot be pretended that we did. Our re- 


. n of it therefore muſt have been grounded pure- 
Len theſe two conſiderations, io pe? hat urged in 


tence of this meature, that the Spaniards were 


our inveterate enemies, and chat we were in allj- 
ance with the French. What is meant by being in 
alliance with the French, and making this a diſtinc- 
tion between our relation to them and our relation 


to the Spaniards, I am at a Jois to find, We were 
Jurely in alliance with one nation, as well as the 
other, from the moment the King of Spain acceded 
to the quadruple alliance, and the matters ſtill un- 


t at Cambray Were N relative to him mx] 


tO 
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to the emperor. If it be meant that we thought 
the French our friends, and knew that the Spa- 


niards waited only for a pretended occaſion to break 


out into enmity with us, I think this reaſon will 
prove the very contrary of what it is advanced to 


prove. Did we ſuſpect that ſomething contrary to 


dur intereſt, ſomething dangerous to us, was work- 
ing up in the negotiation of Vienna; and did we 


for this very reaſon decline an opportunity of com- ; 


ing at ſome knowledge of what was in agitation 
there? Did we, for this very reaſon, refuſe the beſt 


means we could have hoped for, of keeping our 


antient friendſhip with the imperial court, and of 
being in a condition to check the court of Spain? 
Such arguments as theſe will not paſs; and who- 
ever produces them hath too mean an opinion of 
the reſt of mankind, and too preſumptuous an opi- 
nion of his own ſufficiency. On the part of France, 
no objection could have been made to us, if we had 
accepted this mediation : for either the points to be 
mediated upon were pure trifles ; ſuch as the titles, 
and other matters of as little weight, referred to 
the congreſs of Cambray; in which caſe our accept- 
ing the ſole mediation muſt have been quite indif- 
ferent to the French : or theſe points were of mo- 
ment to the general intereſt ; and in this caſe, the 
French ought to have defired that we ſhould con- 
tinue in the mediation, for the ſame reaſons which 
_ ought to have determined us to do ſo. If the friend- 
_ ſhip and confidence between: us and the French was 
not fo ſtri& as it hath been repreſented, they did 


not deſerve the compliment we made them. If this 


friendſhip and confidence were ſo ſtrict, they might 


and they would have truſted us with pleaſure. Every 


one knows how concerned and alarmed the French 


yere at the reſentment” which the King of Spain 
ſhewed on this occaſion. Their firſt care was to try 
all poſſible means of pacifying him. If we could 
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have been one of theſe means, their obligations to, 

and their confidence in us muſt have increaſed. 
We might have treated for them, when they could 

not treat for themſelves. Inſtead of this, by dint of 


management, we ſo diſpoſed affairs, that the French 


in a ſhort time treated for us with the Emperor and 


the King of Spain, with whom we could not treat 
for ourſelves. 4 . 


Ihe laſt inference I ſhall make, from all that hath 
been ſaid, is this. As ſending back the Infanta 
Was the certain and immediate cauſe of throwing 
Spain into the arms of the Emperor; ſo our refuſal 
of the ſole mediation may juſtly be deemed an ac- 
cebſſory cauſe of it. This refuſal might give occa- 
ſion to carry the engagements of theſe two princes 
farther than it was for our intereſt that they ſhould 


go. At leaſt, our acceptance of it was the ole, 


probable meaſure, in that inſtant, of preventing 
ſuch engagements; for this union of the Emperor 

and the King of Spain is not, in itſelf, ſo terrible. 
Spain might be as well, nay, better for us and for 
all Europe, in the arms of the Emperor than of 

France; and if this union is become formidable to 
us, we may thank for it our own management, 
through a * ſeries of buſineſs, and through di- 
vers revolutions of affairs; our too much neglect 


of Spain; our too much dependence on France; 


our being, upon all occafions, indefatigably buſy 
about the intereſts of other people, and leaving to 


other people the conduct of our own; of which 
ſurely a more ſtrange example cannot be imagined 


than that which is before our eyes. We would not 


attempt, nay, we would not conſent, to be media- 
tors, when we ſtood in that character, and could 


ſtand in no other, notwithſtanding all the reaſons 


for it in that nice conjuncture. Such was our deli- 
cacy. But we have admitted and (may I be allow- 


ed to ſay ſo?) we have courted France to act as 
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mediator, where the is 2 party; for France is a 
party to the treaty of Hanover; and the treaty of 


Hanover, with the treaty of Vienna, give occaſion 


jointly to the congreſs of A and 1 the pre- 
a ſent negotiations. 8 


That France is a party in our nel, 1 we have 


| been often told; and that ſhe would act as ſuch, 
we have been often aſſured. She was to make be⸗ 
ſieging Gibraltar a Caſus Fæderis. She was to 
march an army into Rouſillon. What was ſhe not 
to do?—But we have ſeen her act hitherto no 105 
burt that of a mediator; a common friend; but 1 un- 
concerned in the quarrel. No good effect hath yet 
appeared, even from her offices as mediator. If, 


by theſe offices, ſhe hath kept us from acting for 


ourſelves, and made us prefer a precarious depen- 
dence to a vigorous war, Iam ſure the effe& of her 
acting in this Character hath been a bad one for 
Britain. . 3 

- Nothing can be more plain than that chain. af: 
co and effects, which hath dragged us into our 
preſent difficulties; and as theſe difficulties increaſ- 


ed, the obſtinacy of Spain muſt of courſe increaſe 


” likewiſe. If that court had never thought of get⸗ 
ting Gibraltar out of our hands, the ſtate we brought 


ourſelves into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the deſign to 
them. When once Spain had purchaſed the em- 
peror's alliance (I may uſe this expreſſion, the treaty 


of Vienna will juſtify it) ſhe might flatter herſelf 
that he would * to her, even in unreaſonable 


expectations, ſince he had no more to expect from 
us, and had ſo much to receive from her. gy" ſoon 


as we had ſagely declined having to do with her, or 
for her, unleſs in concert with France, with whom 
ſhe would have nothing to do at that time, France 
employed all poſſible means to be reconciled to her. 


Intrigues of every ſort, eccleſiaſtical and fecular, 
yere — on foot. — ſucceeded; and Spain = 
& 
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ſhe had nothing to apprehend. | What ſhe had to 
hope, I determine not, from this party to the Ha- 


nover treaty. The other princes and ſtates, who 


acceded to this treaty, acceded in ſuch a manner, as 
it is eaſy to prove, if Publicola ſhould think fit to 


deny it, that we could have little to hope, and Spain 


little to apprehend, from their engagements, in her 
diſputes with us about our immediate intereſts. © 
All other powers ſoftened towards each other by 
degrees; and by degrees we got deeper into the 


quarrel. Spain, from having no ally, came to have 
many; ſome more, ſome leſs to be depended on; 
none to be feared. From having a multitude of 
diſputes, ſhe came to have none, except with us. 
We, on the other hand, from having none of our in-. 


tereſts in diſpute, are come to ſee hardly any others _ 
in controverſy. From feeling qurielves backed by 
ſeveral allies, we are come, at leaſt in the points of 


direct relation to us, to have in effect na ally but 


one; and with that one we own that we are diſſa- 
tisſied; nay, we own that we are afraid of him. 


The writer, I am anſwering, inſinuates both; nay, 
he does it almoſt in expreſs words. He complains 
of the indifference of France in ſupport of our in- 


| tereſts; and of the danger of engaging in a war, in 
concert with France. Who would have thought it, 
Mr. D' Apvers? Here is the London Journal con- 


tradicting the Enquiry; and I am able to point out 
to you many. groſs inſtances of his doing the ſame 
thing. Here is Publicolæ accounting for our pre- 
ſent difficulties, now they are come upon us, by 


the very arguments which were urged againſt the 


Hanover treaty, and which proved that the natural 


conſequence of that treaty was juſt what the event 


hath ſhewn it to be. Thoſe who wrote againſt the 
Enquiry foretold what would happen. Publicolæ 


juſtifies the miniſtry, by complaining that it hath 
happened! eee 


| I will 


"1 „c which ſuch a noiſe hath been made, was more 


= Oſtend trade hath been made. Did not you, Mr. 
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I will mention but one inſtance more of this kind; 9 85 
and that ſhall be with relation to the Oſtend com- 


pany. The grand quarrel, ſays Publicole, was 
© between us and Spain. The Oſtend trade, about 


& the concern of our neighbors, both by treaty and 
e intereſt, than our own.” —Now I will leave the 
world. to decide by whom all this noiſe about the 


D' Anvers, and ſeveral other writers, maintain that 
this company was of but little concern to us, in oppo- 
ſition to the whole party on the contrary ſide, who 
took all poſſible pains, both within doors and with- 
out, to prove that the Oſtend trade was a point of 
the utmoſt concern to Britain, and even. equal to 


Gibraltar itſelf? Nay, the author of the Enquiry, 7 


who hath now the mortification to ſee himſelf given 
up, in every material article, by both parties; even 
by thoſe who ſet him to work, goes ſo far, p. 57 
of that memorable per formance, as to aſſert, that 
Gibraltar would be of no importance to us, if the 
Oſtend company ſhould be ſuffered to ſubſiſt ; and 
having labored that point, with all his ſtrength, iz 
for no leſs than twenty pages together, concludes it 
thus: © That not only our own Eaſt and Weſt India 
„ trade, and that of the Dutch, will be ruined by 
„ the Oſtend company, which will be the imme- 
4 diate effect of it, or rather. is fo already in ſome 
degree, but alſo that the contagion will ſpread 

te to many other branches of the Britiſh and Dutch 

* trade; and convey along with it the riches, the 
8: ſtrength and the naval power to the ſame Spaniſh 
„ Netherlands. 

„But were it ſo that Holland aloos would be - 

<« the ſufferer. by the Oftend trade, which is far 
from being the caſe, yet the ruin of Holland muſt 


“carry along with it, in the end, the ruin of Bri- 
who tain,” a 


Such 
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Such apfurditzez as theſe would provoke merri- 
ment in a caſe of lefs conſequence; but they pro- 
voke indignation in a caſe where the honor and in- 
tereſt of our * and . are ſo deeply con- 
cerned. 

Into this ſtate were our beet affairs brought, 
when his preſent majeſty came to the crown. I men- 
tion this the rather, becauſe they, who now think 
it for their intereſt to date the riſe of all this miſ- 

chief ſo much backwarder than it can conſiſtently 
with truth be dated, may poſſibly find it for their in- 
tereſt hereafter, if new and almoſt unavoidable dif- 
ficulties ſhould come upon us, in conſequence of 
what they have done in a former reign, to date the 
riſe of them as much too forward. Let it then be 
remembered that all which hath happened in this 
reign, is no more than a prolongation of the ſame 
ſcene. The great ſcenes of the world are not to be 
ſhifted at our pleaſure. They muſt be continued 
ſometimes, when we are convinced the moſt that 
they are weakly framed. Opportunities muſt be 
Vaited for, and we truſt they will happen, We 
are ſure they will be improved by the capacity, the 
vigor, the experience and valor of our auguſt mo- 
narch. A ſeaſpnable and powerful effort hath often 
broke through the moſt complicated evils. A word 
hath often effected what the moſt tedious negotia- 
tions, ſuch as we have been accuſtomed to, could 
never have brought about. 
I have now done with Mr. Publicole fs this time ; 
and I hope for good and all. If my letter is grown 
into a greater length than I deſigned, this hath been 
owing principally to an earneſt deſire of ſetting theſe 
matters (ſo often and ſo groſsly miſrepreſented) in a 
juſt and clear light. I have advanced no facts but 
ſuch as are of public notoriety, ſuch as I know to 
be true, and ſuch as I do verily believe to be ſo, 
upon ſuch grounds a as reaſonable men have always 
thought 
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thought ſufficient to conſtitute, in caſes of this na- 
ture, the higheſt probability. 1 have endeavored 
to puſh no conſequence, nor to ſtrain any argument 
farther than I judged it would evidently bear; for 
Whatever Publicolæ may think, which concerns me 
little, I aſſure you, Mr. D' Anvers, that I would not 
have given myſelf this trouble, ſmall as it is, off 

_ anſwering him for any other reaſon but this; that, in 

order to get well out of our preſent difficulties and 

_ dangers, it is neceſſary to know truly how we came 


into them; and that he, therefore, who contributes 
to diſpel from before the eyes of mankind thoſe 
miſts of error which are ſo induſtriouſly raiſed at 


this time, does ſome ſervice to his king and his 


I, fir, Sc. 


JOHN TROT. 
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DEFENCE 


INQUIRY. INTO THE REASONS OF THE CONDUCT 
1 GREAT BRITAIN, LOS 


In A LETTER TO 


CALEB D'ANVERS, ESQ 
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DEFENCE 
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ENQUIRY INTO THE REASONS OF THE CONDUCT 
or GREAT BRITAIN, &. 
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A S ſoon as I heard that the author of the“ En- 
quiry had condeſcended to take notice of a Letter 
which you thought fit to publiſh in your Journal of 
the fourth of January laſt, I reſolved to make my 
acknowledgments to him for ſo great an honor, and 
to deſire you to convey them into the world. This 


*The following was the motto ts this Anſwer to the De- 

| fence, &c. viz. Nor can we conceive a more abject ſervility 
of conduct, than for people, ſo long famed for commerce and 
« hravery, to ſee their darling good, and their peculiar glory, 

the pledge of their liberty, and life of all their property, juſt 

going to be forcibly and unrighteouſly torn from them; and 
tamely to look on without one ſtruggle for ſo great a bleſſing, 

& or one hearty effort againſt the invaders of it. What can we 


* become, if we give our conſent to ſuch ruin by our own ſu- _ 


&« pine indolence and inſenſibility, and ſuffer ourſelves to be 
« flript of our boaſted ſtrength and ornament at once, but a 
% nation, the moſt deſpicable of all nations under heaven; ex- 
© poſed to the contempt and inſults of the world about us here 
& below, and rendered utterly unworthy, by our own conduct, 
& of the care of Providence above us?“ 9 e 


Enquiry, p. 86. 
duty 
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duty ſhould have been diſcharged immediately, if T 
had not been diverted from it by avocations of a 


very different nature; and if I had not obſerved, | 


on a review of the preſent diſpoſitions, that there 


was no reaſon in ſorce to make a very ſpeedy reply 


_ neceſſary, What I am going to ſay now will, 1 
think, juſtify me for what I have ſaid already, in 


the opinion of mankind; and at leaſt in the fecret | 
____ thoughts even of the author and defender of the 
Enquiry: and as this effect of the little additional 
trouble I am about to give myſelf is the principal, 
85 nay, the ſole good one which I dare expect, we are 


in time for that; and by conſequence I ſhall not 


loſe my labor by my delay. 


This author hath thrown ſeveral matters in my 
; way, to which it is proper I ſhould ſay ſomething 
before I enter into that which is ſtrictly the Tubject 

of our preſent diſpute. 
He deelares upon this occaſion, with alt poſſible | 
: ſeriouſneſs, that © he hath not writ, or dictated, or 
„advanced, or, directly or indirectiy, had the leaſt | 

3 cc part in the writing or publiſhing any paper, which 
_ © hath appeared in the world, in any form, from 
the time of writing the Enquiry, and from ſome 

time before that, to the twentieth of January, 
4 1728-9,” He makes this declaration, and for 

that ſpace of time, Raj gee with a view to 
oF rs printed in 


unconcerned either 
directly or indirectly.“ | 


9 London Journal; in all 
* which he hath been utterly 


Far be it from me to queſtion the truth of ſo 8 | 


ſalemn a declaration. I give entire credit to it; 
andi] freely own that he hath reaſon to complain of 
me for inſinuating, at leaſt, that he had a hand in 
the London Journals. The little ſhare I have had 
in the paper war hath not given me many opportu- 
nities of knowing the combatants; and the pro- 
duckians on one fide dove me | little curiolity to 
x: _ enquire | 
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_ enquire after the authors of them. But I found it 

univerſally affirmed, and no where contradiQed, 
that this gentleman had a hand in the weekly papers 
juſt mentioned. The perſons who recommended 


theſe papers, countenanced the opinion ; and were 


glad, perhaps, that ſo conſiderable a name ſhould. 
give them an authority which might ſupply whatever 
| elſe they wanted. Nay, I found amongſt thoſe, who 


were acquainted with this author, and who profeſs 


a particular regard for him, ſome who were angry 


at him on this very account; ſome who were ſorry 


for him; but none who doubted the truth of the 
fact. What may have given occaſion to fo general 
a concurrence, he can beſt tell. I urge theſe cir- 
cumſtances only to ſhew, how I was led into an 
error. It was indeed error, not malice. But till , 


I think myſelf obliged to take this occaſion of aſking 


his pardon ; and I do it with all poſſible ſeriouſneſs, 
as he made his declaration, and from the bottom of 
my heart; becauſe I am as much convinced, that 


he neither abetted, encouraged, nor paid the authors 
of theſe papers, as I am that he was not himſelf 
the author of them. „ Tn 


It cannot be imputed to me, that I have any thing 
to anſwer for, on account of the perſonal ſeverities 
which this author, in a very pathetic manner, com- 


plains of. We muſt acknowledge, and we ought 


to lament, that our public papers have abounded 


in ſcurrility. One would be tempted to imagine, 
that the Saturnalia were held all the year round in 
Britain, for thoſe who can do nothing but rail, have 
had their encouragements to write; and I am per- 


ſuaded that this gentleman's candor will oblige him 
to confeſs, that nothing but a thorough contempt 


| hinders complaints from being made againſt the wri- 
ters of his own ſide, much better grounded and 
ſupported by much ſtronger inſtances than he can 
produce againſt the writers of the oppoſite ſide, in 
ö ie 
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his own, or in any other cafe. For my part, I 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to have it ſaid of me, 
with trz1th,, that I had railed at any author, inſtead 
of anſwering, or even in anſwerin * book; and 
leſs than any would I be guilty o | 
ſuch it is, towards one who defends, with ſo much 


| uniformity of conduct, the liberty of the preſs, that 


corner- ſtone of public liberty. He who will ſupport 
what hurts himſelf, becauſe he thinks it the ſupport 


of the whole liberty we enjoy, ſhall meet with 


nothing from me but that which he deſerves from 


this crime, for 


all mankind, the utmoſt reſpect, whenever he leaves | 
me the power of ſhewing it, conſiſtently with the 


regard I owe to truth, and to my oun neceſſary 


defence. 


He will not, 1 Win think it inconſiſtent with 


this reſpect for his perſon, or with that which I have 
for ſome of his wntings, it I cannot bring myſelf 


up to have the fame for his Enquiry into the Rea- 
“ ſons of the Conduct of Great Britain ;** or for 

his © Defence of this Enquiry.” He appears to 

have a paternz! fondneſs for the firſt of theſe trea- 
tiſes, which amounts even to a partiality ; the more 
ſurpriſing, becauſe it is found in one who can boaſt _ 
fo numerous and ſo fair an offspring. I ſhould not 
have attempted to draw him out of an error, which 
he ſeems to indulge with fo great a ſatisfaction, if 


he had not made it neceſſary for me. Since he hath 


done fo, I will offer ſome obſervations on the En- 
quiry itſelf, before I come to the Defence. 
"The circumſtance upon which he ſeems to tri- 
umph a little, (that the Enquiry was not anſwered) 
he will permit me to ſay is often a very equivocal 

proof of the merit of a bock. The ſame mouths, 
it ſeems, which pronounced the Enquiry to be a 
mean and deſpicable performance, - have more than 
9 oncę > expreſſed in print their earneſt deſire that 


„ ſome 
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„ ſome able hand would anſwer it.” From what 
mouths he took this, I know not. But ſurely the 


' teſtimony of thoſe Who deſired ſome able hand by 


__ 


deſpicable, is an od eg. for him to quote; * 
ſince it could proceed from nothing but a delt to 
ridicule him. 

Though the Enquiry was not anſwered in form, 
| yet I believe that ſeveral, perhaps all, the points on 
which his ſyſtem leaned, were occaſionally examin- 
| ed, and ſuthiciently refuted by you, Mr. Þ 


"Anvers, 


and by others. If no more was done I take the 


; reaſon to have been plainly this. The - miniſterial 
air of authority and information aſſumed in it, _ 
even thoſe, on whom this air did not impoſe, 
that it was prudent to wait till time and events 1 = 
open the ſcene a little more; and as the ſcene open- 
ed, they pexceived that the Enquiry was daily an- 
fwered, in the moſt effectual manner, to their hands; 
to that the author might have waited all his life, 


perhaps, for ſomething more: of this fort, if he had 


not thought fit to ſeize an opportunity of defending 
it, not more worthy his notice, than ſeveral others 
before given him; and if my reſpect for him, and 
my deſire to ſtand fair in his opinion had not deter- 
- mined me to make him a reply. 

As to the effect of the Enquiry, which he thinks 
ſo conſiderable, that it * awakened multitudes out 
« of a dull and languid ſtate into life and vi- 
gor; and that it was not found to procure ſlum- 
„ Hers either to thoſe who liked it, or to thoſe who 
« diſliked it;“ I, who was moſt certainly one of 
_ thoſe who either liked or diſliked it, can affirm, with 

the greateſt truth, that if it did not procure me 
ſlumbers, it did not keep me awake. Some of the 
facts advanced in it were ſtrange and ſurpriſing; 
but then they were deſtitute of any proof, except 
the ſtrong affirmations of the author, and collecti- 


8 ons 
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ons of circumſtances ſo extremely trivial, that they 


became burleſque as ſoon as they were ſeriouſly ap- 


plied. A bare expoſition of any real danger from 
Pa pretender would have waked multitudes into life 
and vigor, though the Enquiry had never been 
written. But I apprehend that fo many pages ſpent 
on Wharton's Rambles, Ripperda' 8 chit- chat, hear- 
ſays of what one great man writ concerning what 
another great man ſaid, three Muſcovite ſhips com- 
ing to Spain, embarkations which were never made, 
and armies which were never aſſembled, could have 
no other effect than to compoſe multitudes into per- 
fect tranquillity, and to confirm the opinion of their 
ſecurity on this head. Any ſurmiſes of an engage. 
ment, on the Emperor's part, to aſſiſt Spain in the 
recovery of Gibraltar by force, could provoke no 
indignation, whatever elſe it might provoke, nor 
cauſe any alarm. We knew Gibraltar to be im- 
pregnable to the Spaniards, before Ripperda de- 
clared it to be ſo ; and what aſſiſtance the Emperor 
could give them towards reducing this place, unleſs 
he had in his ſervice ſome of Mr. Waller's winged 
troops and Pegaſean horſe, we were not able to 
| diſcover. As to the Emperor's real engagement in 


this article towards Spain, and as to the engage- 
ments of Spain towards the Emperor, on the article 


of trading to the Weſt- Indies, we ſoon knew what 
they were; and with this knowledge our alarm 
_ ceaſed. What was ſaid in the long diſſertations, 
about the Oſtend company, cauſed likewiſe little or 


no emotion in us. Our intereſt was plainly. not that 
of principals, till the Dutch had the addreſs to make 


us lo, by their acceſſion to the treaty of Hanover; 
and the conduct of our own court, who beheld, 
with ſo much indifference, the riſe and progreſs. of 

this company, had taught us to be indifferent about 
it. Thele conſiderations, and many others which 
Tl omit, hindered the ENQuaTY from having the effect, 


which 
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which this gentleman's paternal fondneſs makes 


him believe it had, The part, if I may have leave 
to ſay ſo, was over- acted. But {till I ſee no reaſon 


that he has to be concerned, becauſe one way or 
other the end of writing it was anſwered. The En- 
quiry was the book of a day, like ſome little ani. 
mals on the banks of the river Hypanis, which 

came to life in the morning, fulfilled all the ends of 


their creation, and died before night. 


here is a point, on which the author and defender 
of the Enquiry values himſelf and his book very much; 
I mean the ſtrict regard to truth which he aſſures us 
he obſerved in writing. Now, though I am ready to 
agree that this author has always a great regard to 
truth, yet I affirm that I could write a book as big 
as the Enquiry, filled with nothing but demonſtra. 


tions of his errors in matters of fact. Too much 


confidence in the informations he received, too 
much haſte in compoſing, and, above all, that fire 
which is apt to over-heat the imagination of pole. | 
mical writers, muſt have cauſed theſe errors. It is 
impoſſible to account any other way, how a gentle. 

man of nice honor, remarkable ſincerity, and even 

_ exemplary piety, inſtead of making his propoſitions 


conſtantly the reſult of the evidence he found, upon 


a thorough examination, true, ſhould, through a 


whole book, have conſtantly ſuited his evidence to 
a certain ſet of propoſitions; and how facts and 


dates, as ſtubborn things as they are in the hands 
of other men, ſhould grow ſoft as wax under his 


touch. „ * 3 
But it is not my deſign to enter into a diſquiſition 
of this ſort. It would ſhew ill- nature, which I hope 
I have not; and it would be now of no uſe whatever. 
UV muſt however defend myſelf, as unwilling as I am 
to offend him; and therefore ſince he contradicts 
what I ſaid, viz. that“ he had been given up in 
* every material article of the Enquiry;“ I think 


myſelf 
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myſelf obliged to prove it. How eaſy are ſuch 
<« words as theſe,” ſays out author, “but how hard 
&« to ſupport them? Now I do affure him that theſe 
words, as far as they may be thought harth or im- 
polite, will at no time fall eafily from my tongue or 


pen; but he will find that it is eafy for me, upon 
this occaſion, to ſupport them. I will confine my- 
ſelf to the four great points of danger, ariſing from 


the Vienna treaties, and mentioned already. Let 


uss ſee whether he has been given up in them or not. 
According to the Enquiry, we were in danger of 


loſing, not only our Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, but 
_ other branches of the Britiſh trade, by the 
privileges er to be granted to the Emperor's 
ſubjecs, and from the enjoyment of which privi- 
leges we are debarred. Nay, it was very ſtrongly 
ry. e that even the tuin of Britain was involved 
in this point. If this had been the caſe, and if the 


treaty of Vienna had thus ſettled the matter, there 


would have been occaſion for all the outeries which 
we meet with in the Enquiry, and for ſtill more. 
But our moſt knowing merchants gave up this 
point, as ſoon as they read and conſidered the feve- 
ral clauſes; and it is notorious, that the contracting 
powers declared, as ſoon as they heard of the ob- 
jection, that their meaning was not to give theſe 


privileges to the Imperial ſubjeQs above other nati- 


ons; and that they would explain the text aceord- 


ingly, if any ambiguity made it neceſſary. But in 


truth there was little or no ambiguity in the matter, 
except what the repreſentations of it occaſioned; 

for without entering any deeper into it, let us ob- 
ſerve that the anſwers which this author gives to the 
objection, which he was forced, from the notoriety 

of the thing, to make to himſelf, afe evaſive and 
fallacious; for fince the ſame liberty of entering the 
Spaniſh ports in the Weſt- Indies, in eaſe of diſtreſs 
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by bad weather, or for refreſhment, is granted to 
us by the treaty of 1670, as is granted to the Impe- 
rial ſubjects by the treaty of Vienna, does it follow 


that more is granted to them than to us, becauſe the 


liberty granted to us hath ceaſed for many years? 

If we have not made uſe of the liberty, the fact 

_ affirmed is nothing to the purpoſe. - If we have been 
denied it, ſuch denial is an infraction of the treaty 

of 1670, and proves that we have had injuſtice done 
us by the practice of the Spaniards ; but doth not 
| help to prove that we have had any done us by 
their conceſſions to the Emperor, with whom they 
may keep this article, perhaps, as little as they 
have done with us, and who is not likely to have the 
ſame means of obliging them to it as we have in 
our power, whenever we pleaſe to employ them. 
How the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht 
came to be quoted, on this occaſion, 1s to me 
marvellous. That article is made general to all na- 
tions; but was particularly directed againſt the 
French, who, even at that time, continued to ob- 
tain licences to ſend ſhips to trade in the South Sea, 
as they had done all the war. But the treaty of 
Utrecht confirms the treaty of 1670; and the ſti- 
pulation, that no licence, or any permiſſion at all, 
* ſhall at any time be given to the French, or any 
* other nation whatſoever——to ſail, trafic, &c. 
e to the dominions ſubje& to the crown of Spain 
“ in America,” cannot ſurely be conſtrued to de- 
prive us of the right of going into thoſe parts, in 
the caſes allowed by the treaty of 1670. This 

ſeems fo clear, that I may pronounce the gentleman 
given up, on this head, by the moſt knowing 
merchants, and by every man who can read and 
underſtand what he reads. CR 
But I may go farther; for it appears even from 
the fifth article of the proviſional treaty itſelf, 
which is faid to ſecure us from the dangerous en- 
J 5 gagements 
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gagements contained in the treaties of vienna, with 
relation to trade, that the king of Spain © never 
* underſtood to grant, by the ſaid treaty, any pri- 
© vileges contrary to the treaties confirmed above; 
nor to give to his Imperial majeſty any greater 

advantages than thoſe enjoyed by other nations 


in their commerce; his Imperial majeſty adopt- 


” ing for his ſubjects the above-mentioned declara- 


tion, made in the name of his Catholic majeſty “ 


And it is very obſervable that this article ſeems to 
be inſerted in the treaty, merely upon the ſurmiſes 


of the miniſters of France, Great-Britain and Hol- 
land, who have pretended, as it is ſaid in the in- 


troduction to it, “that in the treaty of commerce, 


« concluded at Vienna on the firſt of May, 1725— 


there were divers clauſes, which claſhed with ar- 
„ ticles of ſeveral treaties of commerce, anterior to 


7 « the year 1725,” &. 


If therefore the 1301 ſenſe of the Vienne treaty 5 
itſelf, as well as the declaration of their Imperial 
and Catholic majeſties, as ſoon as the objection was 
firſt ſtarted, and their offer to remove any ſuppoſed 
ambiguity in this article of the Vienna treaty, were 


not ſufficient to ſatisfy us; what farther ſatisfaction 
ſhall we receive by the proviſional treaty, in caſe 


it ſhould be accepted, which contains only the very 
fame declaration ?—But this hath been ſufficiently 
explained alread 1 by your correſpondent Raleigh. 
As to the Oſtend trade, he thinks that I myſelf 
cannot be againſt him, unleſs in the degree of the 
importance of it. Now this is the very point upon 
which he muſt be given up, in this caſe, if he is 
given up at all. I never heard that any man was 
wild enough to affirm, that the trade carried on 
ow Oſtend, was of no conſequence whatever to 
But che queſtion is, whether that trade be of 
has degree of importance to us, which he repre- 
ſents. He = " who of thoſe T oppoſe hath de. 
„ clared 
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« clated againſt him in this?” 1 anſwer, The very 


| perſon I quoted in the paſſage he had before his eyes, 
when he aſked this queſtion. He ſays, in the En- 
quiry, that our Eaſt and Weſt- India trade will be 


„ ruined by the Oſtend company; that. they are ſo 


already, in ſome degree; that the contagion will 


e ſpread to other branches; in ſhort, that this 


« trade will carry riches, ſtrength, and naval power 


„from us to the Spaniſh Netherlands.” What 
ſays Publicala? © The Offend trade, about which _ 
„ ſuch a noiſe hath been made,” (he muſt mean 

by the Enquirer, ſince the. Enquirer made more - 
noiſe about it than all the other writers put together) 

„ was more the concern of our neighbors, both 

"=o treaty and intereſt, than our own.“ I appeal 

now, in my turn; and I appeal to the Enquirer 

| himſelf. Is not one of theſe repreſentations di- 

realy contrary to the other? Does not Publicolæ 

| diminiſh the conſequences of the Oſtend trade to > 
and treat it even lightly? Does not he magnify it, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and make our all depend 
upon the obſtruction of it? Does not Publicolæ, an 

7 author whom I oppoſe, give him up? 


We are now come to the danger, much inſiſted 


upon in the Enquiry *, of having Gibraltar 

e yreſted out of our hands. by force, if it be poſ- 
„ ſible, unleſs we will baſely yield it up;“ and this 

danger is grounded on a ſuppoſed + mutual engage- 


ment between the Emperor and King of Spain, 


contained in a ſecret offenſive treaty. The writer 


of the Enquiry confeſſes, that the Imperial reſident 
4 read to ſome of our miniſters the words, which 
< he ſaid were the contents of the article which his 


* maſter. had entered into, relating to Gibraltar; 


* the which implied, that his maſter had engaged 
* to uſe his good offices for the reſtitution of Gi- 


64 praltar. Now mou anten becauſe this reſident 0 


D 2 + Page 34» 35. 
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read all that related to this point, and did not * x 


the whole treaty to us, any more than we thought 
ourſelves we 31 to ſhew to the Imperial miniſters 


the treaties of 1721, which we made at Madrid 
VMoith one of the parties between whom we were at 
that time mediators, in the congreſs at Cambray ; | : 


from hence, I fay, the writer I am anſwering con- 


cludes that the truth of what he imputes to the 


Emperor ſtands confirmed: but this offenſive alli- 


ance hath appeared hitherto no where, except in his 

writings; and the article relating to Gibraltar, in the 
defenſive alliance between the Emperor and King of 

Spain, is ſurely as contrary as poſlible to all that he * . 

advanced. By that article it appears, that the 
niards affirmed a promiſe on our part to reſtore Gi» 
braltar. In conſideration of this promiſe, the em. 
peror declares he will not oppoſe this reſtitution, if 


P 


it be made amicably; that if it be neceſſary, he 


will employ his good oſſices, and even his mediation, 
if the parties deſire it. Till therefore the Enquirer 
can ſhew an other article, between the contracting 
powers in the Vienna treaties, about Gibraltar, this 


muſt be reputed the ſole article of that kind, and 


by conſequence a flat contradiction to all that 1 
hath ſaid on this occaſion; fo that if his own fide 


do not give him up in this caſe, both they and he 


| will be given up, I fear, in the opinion of every 
bother man in Europe; to which I ſhall add, ſince 
the obſervation lies fairly in my way, that every 
man, who knows any thing of the intereſt of Eu- 
rope, knows it as much the intereſt of the emperor, 


that Britain ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the in- 
tereſt of one of our allies, that we ſhould loſe the 


_ poſſeſſion of this place; and yet we have been 
taught, by ſome profound ſtateſmen, to apprehend 
the lr 8 efforts to take it from us, and to rely 


on the aſſiſtance of France to preſerve it to us. 


I have _ 


lan 
Nay, this author was ſo well informed of all theſe 


mo 
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1 have reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of all thoſe 


dangers, which are repreſented in the Enquiry; and 
that is the danger of the pretender. e 


It is there affirmed, * © that one expreſs article of 


the alliance between the emperor and Spain, con- 


e tained an obligation in favor of the pretender, and 
5 - ummm to make the attempt for him in Eng- 
„ before opening the war in any other parts.“ 


proceedings, that he gives us the particular engage- 


ments which the pretender, in return, took towards 

the Emperor and Spain. All theſe things are aſſert- 
ed in the ſtrongeſt manner, as founded on © poſi- 
„tive intelligence; on intelligence from more than 
one perſon; on undoubted intelligence, and ſuch 
<« as could be entirely depended on.“ Now I ful. 


pect that the enquirer would think me very imperti- 


nent, if I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the authority of 
his intelligence; and yet I verily believe, that I have 
better reaſons to do ſo than he had to depend upon 


it, when he writ the words I have quoted. But 


we will wave !aying any thing more on a point on 
0 


which it is proper for neither of us to ſpeak plain, 


His good opinion of the intelligence communicated 
to him will not give it the ſtamp of infallibility ; 
nor will my bad opinion deſtroy its credit. The 
world will therefore judge, or rather has judged, of 


the validity of what he does not explain, by the 


force or weakneſs of the other circumſtances which 


he enlarges upon; and by obſerving whether the 


courſe of events hath juſtified this boaſted intelli- 
gence or not. I have juſt mentioned above the chief 
of theſe circumſtances; and notwithſtanding the 


great reſpec I have for this author, nothing ſhall 


oblige me to treat them more ſeriouſly. I will ſhew 


him, however, that the courſe of events hath deſtroy- 
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ſtances, and that it has contradicted, inſtead of con- 


ed all the uſe he pretended to make of theſe circutn- 


firming his intelligence. He ſays, + © that the vi- 


* gorous reſolutions taken, and the preparations 


% and diſpoſitions made by Great Britain, ſuſpend- 


ed the execution of this defign. The Spaniards 
found themſelves obliged to ſend part of their 
_ « ſhips from Cadiz and St. Andero to the Weſt- 


Indies, and the Muſcovite ſhips returned home.” 


 —Very well! The event does not yet juſtify the in. 
telligence; but that is accounted for. The execu- 
tion of the deſign was ſuſpended for the preſent. 
The defign went on then; and the preparations for 
an invaſion by conſequence. It muſt have been ſo; 
for we find in the Enquiry, I that the deſign thus 
ſuſpended was afterwards prevented by the appear- 
ance of a Britiſh fleet on the Spaniſh coaſt. Now 
let me defire you, Mr. D*Anvers, to take the trou- 
ple of turning to Sir John Jennings letter, dated 


Auguſt 10, 1726, and made public here; in which 
you will find the Spaniards ſo little prepared to in- 
vade us, that when he came on their coaſt, they ſeem- 


cd to be in the greateſt conſternation, that all the 


troops they could aſſemble did not exceed three 
thouſand men, and that theſe were in very bad 
„% j i 8 8 
I afk now, is the intelligence of the enquirer, upon 


this head, ſupported by any thing but his own affirma- 
tion? Is it not contradicted by the whole courſe of 


events? Does there appear the leaſt reaſon to believe 
that he had a ſure foundation to build upon, when 
he made ſuch bold aſſertions, and of ſuch a nature? 
The ſecret offenſive treaty, which he talks ſo much 
of, has never appeared, nor any footſteps of it ; and 
many people are apt to believe that it never exiſted 
any where but in ſome people's Iuxuriant fancy. 
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by his own fide. 
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The ſeveral treaties made at Vienna in 1725, be- 
tween the Emperor and Spain, have been long pub- 
lic; and when it was obſerved, ſome where or other, 


that nothing was contained in them like what the 
enquirer had afferted, the enquirer was given up. 


He was ſaid to be miſtaken. Lhe article, in favor 
of the pretender, was ſaid to be in ſome other trea- 
ty; and afterwards in no formal treaty. It was not 
a treaty. It was an engagement. This may be 
called, by ſome ill-bred people, ſhuffling : but ſure 

Il am that it muſt paſs for a direct giving up of this 
author; who will find, perhaps, if he pleaſes to en- 
quire into the particulars of what paſſed on this oc- 


caſion, that the perſon who gave him thus up, had 


ſome ſhare in ſetting him to work. 


After this, it is hardly worth notice, that the 


author of the Obſervations on the Conduct of 


„Great Britain,” has given him up likewiſe ; for 


the utmoſt which this writer ventures to ay, when 


he comes to ſpeak of this engagement, aſſerted by 
the enquirer to be contained in an article of a treaty, 


is this: © our apprehenſions were that there might | 


e be engagements in favor of the pretender.” Let 
the enquirer conſider again, whether I was in the 
wrong to advance, that he had been given up, even 


Having juſtified what I preſumed to advance con- 
cerning the Enquiry, I come now to, the Defence 
of it. © es eee e 

The gentleman begins this Defence by ſtating the 


caſe, ſo he calls it, as he did in the Enquiry; and 


then he proceeds to take notice of what hath fol- 
lowed ſince the date of that book; that is to ſay, 
he repreſents the matter in diſpute, juſt as it ſuits 
his purpoſe ; leaving out many things neceſſary to 
ſet the whole in a true light; aſſerting ſome things, 


which have been never proved; and others, which 


I think never can be proved; making what inſi- 
nuuations, 
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nuations, drawing what concluſions he thinks fit; 
and, in a word, begging the queſtion in almoſt 
every line. It is hard to conceive for what pur- 
poſe this is done. The reaſon given, I am ſure, is 
not a good one; ſince the principal facks and rea- 
ſonings upon which the ſtrength of all that can be 
_ f4id muſt be founded, are fo far from ſeeming to 
be forgot, that they ſeem to be the only things re- 
membered, or thought of at this time, and are the 


common topics of almoſt every converſation. 
There muſt thereſore be ſome other reaſon for this 


method of proceeding; and I can gueſs but one. 
This method may perhaps be thought proper to 
catch unwary readers, and to give a particular biaſs 


to their minds, with which they are to read and 


to judge of all that follows. I could make uſe of 
the ſame art; and, without being at much pains, 
draw up a ſtate of the caſe very contrary to that 


which he hath drawn, and at leaſt as plauſible. 


= I think the proceeding too unfair to copy after 
T have indeed no reaſon to do fo; ſince, very 
. to all other conſiderations, I ſeck nothing 
in this diſpute but the diſcovery of the truth: and 
therefore, as I will receive nothing but what is ſup- 
ported by the evidence of fact, and the force of 
argument, ſo I will not preſume to attempt impol- 
ing any thing, void of both, upon others. Beſides, 
this gentleman undertakes to © conſider what I 
have advanced, either againſt any thing, in which 
„he can be ſuppoſed to be concerned; or upon 
any ſubject of debate, (of this debate he means) 
„ which appears to him to be of importance:“ ſo 
that if I am able to refute all that he objects to me, 
in the Defence of this Enquiry, I refute all objec- 
tions, of any importance, to what I have ſaid in my 


former letter to you; and then I imagine that his 


[tate of the caſe will do him no — honor, and 


his cauſe little good. 


The | 
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The firſt point on which I am attacked by the 
defender of the Enquiry 1 is, on the turn, ſo he calls 


2 it, which I have given to the very beginning of this 
* whole ſcene. He means the Vienna alliance. 

- Let us ſee therefore whether it is he or I, for one 
| of us may, perhaps, have done fo, who hath endea- 


vored, in treating this ſubject, to turn every thing 
do the ſervice of ſome other cauſe than that of truth. 

In the Enquiry, he repreſented the Vienna alli- 
ance, as to the manner, and as to the matter of it, 
to be one of the moſt aſtoniſhing phenomena which 
ever appeared in the political world. What ſur- 
prize to ſee two princes, rivals almoſt from their 
infancy, two powers, that could hardly be kept 
within the bounds of common decency towards 

one another, pony running into one another's 
„ arms,” as he expreſſes himſelt? What a ſurprize 
to ſee the Emperor abandon the mediation of Great 
Britain and France; to the firſt of whom he and his 
family owed ſo many obligations; and to the laſt | 
of whom, in conjunction with the firſt, he owed the 
acquiſition of Sicily, and the other advantages of 
the quadruple alliance? What a ſurprize to ſee 
Spain abandon this mediation, juſt in the moment, 
as my adverſary has extremely well obſerved, when 
the intereſts of the Duke of Parma were in agita- 
| tion; intereſts which Spain had extremely at heart; 
and in the ſupporting which, ſhe had reaſon to 
think herſelf ſure of ſucceſs againſt the Emperor; 
| becauſe the mediators had taken fecret engagement: 
with her to favor theſe intereſts, by one of the trea- 
ties made at Madrid in 1721? What a ſurprize to 
ſee Spain do this, and in doing it, not only forego 
the advantages which the mediators had procured, 
and were to procure for her, in many reſpects; 
particularly, in that favorite point, the ſuceeſſion 
of Don Carlos, but make ſo bad a —.— ler her- 
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ſelf at Vienna, that the Emperor, according to this 


author, and indeed I think according to the truth, _ 


gained every thing, and particularly the guaranty - 
of his own ſucceſſion ?” 
All this, it muſt be confeſſed, appeared wonder- 
ful, and excited a ſtrong curioſity to know what 
were the ſprings of ſo great, and, We to theſe 
repreſentations, ſo ſudden a revolution o 


councils _ 


and intereſts. But here we were dropped. The 


enquirer ſpent much time, and took much pains to 
ſhew what did not occaſion it; but I have not ob. 


ſerved, that he pretended to ſhew what did; unleſs 


he meant, that we ſhould take, for cauſcs of it, 
thoſe terrible deſigns which he imputes to the Em- 

peror and the King of Spain. Our miniſters, who 
| ſeem to have foreſeen ſo little that France and Spain 


might break, and that the negotiations then on foot | 
might be thrown into confuſion, or take ſome new 


_ courſe, by this rupture, grew, it ſeems, prodigiouſly 
alert and fagacious afterwards, They did not fore- 
ſce what happened; but they diſcovered ſtrange | 
| myſteries of iniquity concealed under this tranſac- 
tion, when it had happened; and theſe myſteries 
we find pompouſly unfolded in the Enquiry, with 


all the improvements and embelliſhments which the 


author's luxuriant fancy could beſtow upon them. 
Nou, ſuppoſing theſe diſcoveries to have been real, 
the things ſo diſcovered can be looked upon no other- | 
wiſe than as circumſtances of the general meaſure; 
the meaſure, which the Emperor and Spain took, 
of treating by themſelves and for themſelves ; and 
therefore they wanted to be accounted for =. 
much as the meaſure itſelf : but upon this head, 
I ſay, the enquirer gave us no ſatisfaction. Far 
from explaining to us what might induce Spain 
to take ſuch a reſolution, at that particular 
point of time, rather than at any other, he did 


not afford us the leaſt hint to gueſs, why we 
— —_ 
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1 


mould take it at all; and yet ſo ſtrange an effect 
muſt have had ſome very conſiderable cauſe; too 
conſiderable certainly to be abſolutely a ſecret, and 
even beyond the reach of conjecture. 
This remarkable defect was, I believe, felt by 
every perſon who read the Enquiry; and therefore 
in the progreſs of the diſpute, the writers of the 
fame fide thought it incumbent upon them to aſ— 
ſign ſome cauſe, which might appear proportionable 
to ſuch extraordinary elfects; and which, at the 
ſame time, might not be inconſiſtent with what their 
great maſter, the enquirer, had advanced. The 
raſk was not eaſy ; and indeed they have ſucceeded 
accordingly. Some laid the cauſe of all in that in- 
veterate rancor, which they ſuppoſed the court of 
Spain to have conceived againſt us, on two ac- 
counts; the promiſe made by Lord Stanhope about 
Gibraltar, and the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet in the 
| Mediterranean. When this was exploded, and I 
think, it was fo as foon as examined, they had re- 
courſe to another ſyſtem; a very ſtrange one in- 
deed: for it declares that the Emperor, France, and 
Great Britain the three contracting powers with 
Spain in the quadruple alliance, acted the moſt per- 
fidious part imaginable in that whole proceeding ; 
ſuch a part as Ferdinand the Catholic or Lewis the 
Eleventh would have ſtartled at. The ſucceſſion of 
Don Carlos, was, it ſeems, * a point, which all 
the powers of Europe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; which 
the Emperor, who had already obtained his deſires 
in the affair of Sicily, could not be for; to which 
the French were averſe; which Great Britain had 
reaſon to oppoſe and prevent; and which it was 
plain that the Spaniards could never carry in a con- 
grels, where every party was an enemy to their in⸗-⸗ 
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believe true, and | partly, as he ſays himſelf, from 
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tentions. Surely nothing ſo extravagant, nothing 


fo inſolent as this was ever yet advanced! If you, 
Mr. D' Anvers, had preſumed even to inſinuate any 
thing like it, I believe you would have been proſe- 


cuted with all the ſeverity poſſible; and | am ſure 
you would have been given up by all your friends. 
Neither can I conceive how the enquirer, who is ſo 
zealqus an aſſertor of our honor in the obſervation 


of treaties, could paſs by ſuch an imputation 1 
without darting his thunder at the impious head 
ubo deviſed the ſlander; unleſs he thinks it an ir- 

remiſſible fin to account for any thing in contradic- 
tion to himſelf; and a venial fault to accuſe Great 

Britain and France, as well as the Emperor, of 

fonething worſe than a violation of treaties; eren 
of making them with a deſign to break them; and 
of obliging a prince, by long negotiations, and by 
a war, to accept conditions, which they never in. 
tended ſhould be made good to bim. 


Amongſt others, J preſumed, at laſt, to account 


for tbis great event upon principles which [ believed 


to be true, notwithſtanding all that I read in the 


Enquiry; and which I Hill believe to be true, not- | 


withſtanding all that 1s ſaid againſt them, in the De- 5 


fence of the Enquiry. 


The defender begins with quoting two or three 


paaſſages, which relate to the lending back the in- 
Hfanta, and the point of the ſole mediation, out of 


my letter to you; and then, without diſproving the 
facts, or ſo much as mentioning the argument 


grounded upon them, he pretends that the whole is 


hypothetical; and thinks it would be a full and ſuf. 


ficient reply to me, to ſrame a ſcheme on the other 


„ {ide, and to oppoſe ſuppoſition to ſuppoſition, and 
one arbitrary interpretation of appearances to ano- 


„ther.“ After which he proceeds to frame ſuch 


a ſcheme, partly on facts, which he would have us 


his 
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his own invention; and this he thinks proper to oppoſe, 


in a ludicrous manner, to the account I have given. 


Now if it ſhall appear, on examination, that 1 


| have built upon undeniable ſas, and have reaſoned 


juſtly, inſtead of, building on ſuppolitions, and giv- 
ing arbitrary 1 interpretations to appearances, this 
author's ſmartneſs will turn upon himſelf, and, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing that I deſerved no anſwer, he will 


only have ſhewn that be was unable to give me a 
good one. 


Let us enter into this examination. # 
_ 1 affirmed, and I do ſtill affirm, that from the 


death of the Duke of Orleans, the Spaniſh miniſ- 
ters were full of fears and jealouſies about the com- 
pleting the infanta's marriage with the King of 
France. Neither do I find any thing urged in the 
Defence of the Enquiry, to deſtroy the credibility 
of this fact. Indeed, if it was proper to deſcend _ 
into particulars of ſo delicate a nature, it would not 
be at all difficult to demonſtrate, from a conſi- 


deration of the change which was made in the French 
miniſtry, and of the difference of perſonal ſitua- 


tions, intereſts and views, that although there ne- 
ver could have been room for ſuch fears and jealou- _ 
ſies as theſe, while the Duke of Orleans had lived, 
yet there was great room for entertaining them, un- 


der the adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor. But this is 


not all. Theſe fears and jealouſies increaſed and 
1 ſtrengthened daily in the minds of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters; and if this author pleaſes to enquire, I be- 
| lieve he will find, or elſe his prompters deal very un-. 
fairly by him, that the delay and excuſes of the 
court of France, about performing the ceremony of 
the Fiancialles, which Spain expected ſhould have 
been performed ſoon after the time at which the 
Duke of Orleans died, confirmed, in the higheſt 

degree, the ſuſpicions already taken. The cere- 


mony of the Fiancialles would have ſecured the 
— WS marriage. 
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marriage. What other effect then could excuſes and 


_ delays in this affair . but that which I have 1 


mentioned? 
The Enquiry * ſays, “ that the refolbrion of the 
court of France, relating to the infanta, did not 
come, no not in ſuſpicion to Madrid, till March 
„ $th, N. 8. 1722-53.“ If he means the particular 
reſolution of Kniling her back at ſuch a determinate 
time, that is nothing to the purpoſe, how much fo- 
ever the affirmation might i impoſe, when it was made 
ule of at firſt, and before this matter had been ſuf. 


ficiently canvaſſed. But if the reſolution of ending 


the infanta back. at ſome time or other; in plain 
terme, the reſolution of not completing her mar- 
riage with the King of France be meant: then, I 
ſay, that I might very juftly have ſet this aſſertion : 


down in the lit of thoſe which are made in the 
| boak without a fſlriQt regard to truth; for it is un- 


deniably true, that the Spaniſh miniſters in foreign 
courts, entertained this ſuſpicion above a year before 


that time. It is equally true, that ſeveral months 


before that time they ſpoke of this meaſure, as a 
thing they expected; and I add, that ſeveral pri- 
vate perſons, at leaſt, writ from Madrid in the ſame 
ſtile, to their correſpondents in other countries. 


Of all this I am as ſure, as I am ſure I now bold h 1 


pen in my hand; or that a pamphlet, called“ 
© Defence of the Enquiry,” is now lying bete 
me; and therefore neither the authority of the En- 
quiry, nor any better authority can perſuade me, 
that the ſuſpicion of a deſign to ſend the infanta 
back from 1 did not come to Madrid till 
arch 1724-5 ; beca uſe it would be abſurd to be- 
licve, that the miniſters of that court were leſs in— 
formed er leſs jealous about an affair of this impor— 
Lance, than vrivate perſons ; or that the repeated 


* 
oY 


* Page 15. — 
5 85 advices, 
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advices, which muſt have come from the Spaniſh 
miniſters abroad, mafle no impreibon upon thoſe at 
home. 
_ This faQt is, 1 think, pretty well eſtabliſhed; and 
the others I am to mention will occaſion no diſpute. 
They are theſe, The Spaniards * firſt took the re- 
ſolution of throwing off the mediation, and of treat- 
ing at Vienna in November 1724; and Ripperdd* s 
tull powers were ſigned, according to the Enquiry, 


on the 22d of that month; that is, about a year af. 


ter the de 2ath of the Duke of Orleans. Soon after 
this, the negociation was begun; but the treaties, 
in which it terminated, were not ligned till the laſt 
of April and the firſt of May, 1725. 
Theſe, I preſume, are facts, and not ſagpolitions. 
Let it now be contidered how I argue upon, hem, 
and whether my reafoning be nothing more than an 
arbitrary interpretation of appearances, as the au- 
thor of the Defence hath raſhly pronounced, but 
not ventured to attempt to prove. The ſum of my 
argument is this. Since the Spaniards expected 
that the inſanta would be, a little ſooner or a little 
later, ſent back from France, they expecled to find 
themſclves, a little ſooner, or a little later, obliged 
in honor to ſhew a due reſentment of this affront, to 
ſend back the princeſſes of the houſe of Bourbon 
ſrom Spain, and to break off that correſpondence 
which had ſubſiſted between the two courts, from 
Spain's acceſſion to the quadruple alliance, and 
which had been ſo intimate, during the life of the 
Duke of Orleans. They could not foreſee how 
long this rupture might lait, becauſe they could 
not foreſee how ſoon a change would be made in 
the Fregch miniſtry, and ſatisfaction be given 
them for this affront ; but they could not fail to 
702 cles, that if this event ſhould happen ie the 5 


, Enquiry, page 15. 
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congreſs of Cambray, ſomething worſe than the af- 


front would follow, and they muſt remain in the 
moſt abandoned condition imaginable; ; broke with 
one mediator; ; not ſure of the other; the Emperor 


oſſeſſion of Sicily; and the reciprocal condi- 


nig in favor of Don Carks, not effectually ſecured 
to them. Theſe things are ſo intimately and ne. 
ceſſarily tied together, that can as little diſcover 
| how it is poſſible to allow the firſt fact which re- 


cards the fuſpicions and expectations of the Spa- : 
niards, and deny the conſequences which follow, as 


I can ſee how it is Pane: to contradict, with the 
| leaſt appearance of reaſon, a fact fo publicly known, 


ſupported by io many circumflances, and juſtified 2 


by ſo many conſequences as the firſt is. The pro- 
bable arguments employed in the Defence, and 
which, it may be pretended, will ſerve to prove 
that though the fact were true, and the ſuſpicion I 

| have inſiſted on was entertained by the court of Ma- 


arid, yet that it did not produce the effects of throw. 
ing Sp ain into the engagement ſhe took at Vienna, 


Vill be conſidered prelently. 


"Thus far then, as we have a deduRtion of facts, 
not of ſuppoſitions; ſo we have a thread of Rare 
quential arguments, not a rhapſody of arbitrary in- 
terpretations of appearances. The caſe is fairly 


ſtated, and no imaginary ſcheme is offered to be i im- 
poſed for truth. The probability, which reſults 
from this ſtate, is confirmed, and I think turned 


into cert2 inty by the event. By the ſtate above- 


mentioned, it was probable that Spain would take 
meaſures, in time, againſt the diſtreſs to which ſhe 
muſt foreſee that ſhe ſtood expoſed. Accordingly, 
the Spaniards began to treat at Vienna before the 


infanta was ſent from France, which is a fact al. 
lowed on all hands, that they might prepare ſor the 
wofſt; and when J add, that they a Ag conclud- 
ing their treaty, or that the concluſton of their treaty 
was 


x 
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was delayed till what they feared happened, what 


do I affirm more than what my adverſary allows! 4 


He had ſaid at firſt, that the“ treaty of peace was 


ſigned at Vienna, before what Spain feared from 
„ France was known there.” He has corrected 


that aſſertion, and has faid, ** that as the treaty of 


e peace was agreed to at Vienna before hat Spain 
& feared from France was known at Vienna to have 
happened; fo it was ſigned before the refuſal of 

„ Britain could be known there ;” that is, the re- 

2 of the ſole mediation. The firſt point then 


is yielded to me. The Spaniards did not actually 
ſign at Vienna, till the news came thither, of the 
infanta's being actually fent from France; though 


they had ſettled and agreed their terms with the 
imperialiſts, on the knowledge that ſhe would be 
ſent away. On the ſecond point, all that 1 urged, 


as fact or argument, ſtands in the ſame force it did 


before; for 1 deſire this author may not be indulged. 

in a liberty | ſhall never take with him nor any one 

_ elſe, the liberty of carrying my affirmations, by 
ſtrained conſtructions, farther than the plain and 
natural import of the terms I employ. 


In oppoſition to Publicola, 1 ſhewed that the man- 


ner in which he aſſirmed the treaty of Vienna to 
have been ſigned before the refuſal of the media- 


tion was known there, did not refute Raltigb, en 
account of ſome poſſible circumſtances there men- 


tioned. Now this author has been forced to leave 
the proof, drawn from thoſe poſſible circumſtances, 


juſt as he found it. There is no proof,“ ſays he, 
e but the bare poſſibility here inſiſted on.” I fay 


no more. The argument is as Krong againſt him, 


as againſt Publicola; for even after the advantages 
taken over Publicole, for not expreſſing himſelf 
clearly, this author has, for realons eaſy to be 
gueſſed, exprefi 80 himſe ſelf in a manner liable to the 
jame objection. The peace was ſigned, he ſays, 

28 “ before 


worm i — — — 
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6c before tha refuſal cf Daten could be known.” 


What! before it could be known by certain and &. _ 


rect intelligence, or before it could be known in 
form, after the tedious round which this reſolution | 
was to take? That is not explained; and yet that 


wa the ſingle point on which any thing could be 


ſaid to the purpoſe, In ſhort, we purſued, Wh 
great ſteadineſs, our wife maxims of . 1 


Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; inſomuc 
that thoſe who wiſhed us no good, were perhaps 
| heard, when they inſinuated that, far from contri- 
buting to ward off a blow ſo much apprehended by 


Spain, we privately abetted France, in her defign 
of breaking the match, and imagined by that mca- 
ſure, to eſtabliſh an erecinctable quarrel between 


the two courts. The Spaniards as well as the impe- 


rialiſts, had reaſon to believe, ſrom our whole con- 


duct, that we ſhould not accept the ſole mediation, 
"which had been offered to us; and was it then 
ſtrange that the former, neglected by us, provoked EY 


by France, ſhould preſs the ſigning this treaty, 


without waiting long for our anſwer ; or that the 
Emperor, who got ſo much by the bargain, ſhouid 
_ conſent to it? 


Having been thus led to the affair of the ſole 
mediation, which I had hitherto omitted to ſpeak of, 


in order to avoid confuſion, I ſhall conſider it here, 


as far as this author has made it neceſſary for me. 
In my letter to you, Mr. D'Anvers, I dwelt a god 


deal upon it. I placed it in every light, and de- 
bated all the merits of the cauſe, as well as I was 


able. Now, if what I urged was abſurd and no- 


thing to the purpoſe, this author ſhould have ſhewn, 
in general, that it did not deſerve a more particular 


anſwer. If what | urged was clear and ſtrong, as 
{ome people imagine it was, this author, who de- 


clares himſelf, in every point, of a contrary opi- 
nion, ſhould have had the goodneſs to examine and 


refute | 


e 


« condition ; 
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refute my arguments. How it happens know not; 
but this great maſter of polemical writing hath, in 
every inſtance, upon this occaſion, avoided to enter 
into the argument. He hath dwelt on the outſide of 
things, and hath generally cavilled at circumſtances. 


I have juſt now given a ſtrong inſtance of this; 


and J lay hold of the opportunity to tell this gentle- 
man, that I am no apologiſt for Spain, though he 
endeavours to fix that character upon me by an in- 
nuendo, ſo very fine, that I was for ſome time at a 
lols to find out his meaning. I neither ſounded to 
arms againſt the Spaniards, two years ago; nor 
am, at preſent, an advocate for bearing their 
delays and their inſults. I neither aggravated, two 
| years ago, the depredations and hoſtilities commit= 
tea in the Welt-Indies by the Spaniards; * © and 
< thoſe violences by which the whole commerce 
of Jamaica hath been well nigh deſtroyed, and 
the trade of that iſland reduced to a miſerable _ 
nor do I now ſoften in their favor, 
and call theſe outrages and lofles by the gentle 
name of + © inconveniencies attending a ſtate of 


© uncertainty,” 
But to return. . given an inſtance of this 


author's cavilling at circumſtances not material in 
the diſpute, I ſhall now give ſome inſtances of his 
affirming over again, by way of anſwer, what had 
been refuted before; and when I have done this, 
ſhall bave taken notice of all that he lays upon the 
ſubject of the ſole mediation. > 


Fir! ſt then, he ſays, that the knowledge of the ne- 
gotiations going on at Vienna was a juſt reaſon to 


| decline this ofter, which he ſuppoſes to have been 4 
mere piece of mockery. But he does not ſo much 


as pretend to ſay a word, in anſwer to what I in- 
fited upon, as an advantage in accepting R me- 


0 Enquiry, page 60. + Defence, page! : 5 | 
zation, 
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diation, even a ſuppoſing it offered to us without any 
deſign that we ſhould concern ourſelves in it. He 
does not pretend ſo much as to controvert what I 
urged to prove that the worſe opinion we had 
of the deſigns carried on at Vienna, the more 
reaſon there was to catch at this offer of the 
mediation. 
I Secondly, he lit, thar® we could not accept 
[this. mediation, with a due regard to our alliance 
| with France; and he ſuppoſes, that this reaſon 
| will be thought juſt by © all thoſe who do not 
E « think the breach of faith, and the violation f 
1 << treaties, matters of no concern.” Here again 
mM another charitable innuendo. But let it paſs. 
It would be eaſy to ſtrengthen all that was ſaid on 
| this ſubjeQ, in my letter to you, by ſhewing the 
difference between ſuch a ſtipulation as this of a 
= - joint mediation, and the covenants which princes and 
| Tates enter into with one another, about their mu- 
tal intereſts. But there is no need of it, ſince 
this author, who thinks fit to inſiſt on this point, 
hath not thought fit to anſwer any one of the 
arguments urged by me to prove that France 
could not have complained of us, if we had ac- 
cepted this mediation ; and yet there were ſome 
_ dilemmas laid down, waich ſeemed to deſerve a 
ſolution, 
Laſtly, he pretends that I red againſt the 
moſt public facts, and the plaineſt appearances, what 
I ſaid to ſhew that our acceptance of the mediation 
mult have been agreeable to Nabe and yet what ! 
ſaid was founded on public facts, and the plaineſt 
appearances; which he has not touched, becauſe he 
durſt not deny them. It is really very ſtrange, 
that fo conſiderable an author ſhould continue 
to write when he can neither find out new ar- 
guments, nor anſwer the objections mage. to old 
ones. 


Havin 9 
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Having now diſpatched the point of the ſole medi- 
ation, it remains that I ſay ſomething to thoſe proba- 
ble arguments „ if they deſerve that name, which I 
bave civilly given them, by which this gentleman 


pretends to deſtroy what is, I think, eſtabliſhed on 
the ſolid foundation of fact and reaſon, concerning 


the meaſure taken in France after the death of the 
late Duke of Orleans, to break the match with the 
infanta, and the conſequence of that meaſure, the 
throwing Spain into the hands of the I. mperor. 


Now the firſt of theſe arguments is, that the court 
ol Spain did not mention this affront ſrom France, 
as any inducement to the tranſaction at Vienna; and 
that any ſuch mention would have been inconſiſtent 


with other declarations made to Mr. Stanhope at Ma- 


drid. Very well. It is then an eſtabliſhed rule, 
rhat we are not to believe a court has motives for 
their conduct, which motives they do not own al- 
though we have the ſtrongeſt reaſons imaginable to 
believe ſuch motiyes true. Another rule, which 
this author would do well to eſtabliſh at the ſame 


time, and which is founded on as much reaſon as 


the former, is this; that we are to believe all the 


motives which a court thinks fit to give out, to ac- 


count for their conduct, although we have the plain- 
eſt proofs imaginable that theſe motives are falſe. 
Such logic as this was never introduced into politics, 
1 believe, before; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr. 


V' Anvers, will excuſe me if I ſpend no time in an- 
{wering it. Let me deſire you however, before I 


leave this argument, to turn to the thirteenth and 


fourteenth pages of the Enquiry, where you will find 


that the enquirer ſays, the imperial miniſters at Cam- 
brapy, at Londonand at Paris, ialxed the very language, 


which the defender of the Enquiry ſays the Spaniards 


Page 19. 
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were always athamed to make uſe of “. Nay, the en · 
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Vienna treaty at Madrid, the diſcourſes of many 
5 were taught to run that vay, and to dwell upon 


that ſame popular topic.“ 


The ſecond of theſe arguments is this vl the 


news of ſending beck the infanta from France, and 


of Great Britain's refuſing the ſole mediation, lad 


both come to Madrid beſore Ripperda was ſent from 
thence; cven this“ could not have really been, and 


K+ would not have been pretended to have been the 
6 


mo: ire of what was ee done at Vien- 


% na.“ And why, pray ? Becauſe when the news 
of our refuſing the ſole mediation did come, the 
court of Spain acknowledged it to be a reaſonable 
proceeding. This, you, ſee, is built on the princi- 


ples laid Gown. in the laſt article, and deſerves no 


farther notice. But on the neus coming to Ma- 
drid, that the infanta was ſent home, he confeſſes 
that the © court of Spain might, by ſuch circum- 
e ſtances, be induced to try what honorable terms 


„„ the Emperor would come to.” This conceſſion 
goes farther than he is aware 70 for I deſire to 


know if it is reaſonable to believe that Spain would 
have treated with the Emperor, when the caſe had 
happened, why it is unreaſonable to believe that 
Spain did begin to treat with him on almoſt a cer- 


tain proſpect that the caſe would happen; which is 


the great point we have been contending about? 
Ay,. but Spain would not have treated with the Em- 


peror to hurt Helland and Britain, becauſe Spain 


had been hurt by France; nor would the Emperor 
have entered into a treaty to hurt them, who had 
no part in the airont to Spain and never injured 


the Emperor. Again; much lels would the King of 
Spain ſend a miniſter to Vienna to enter into and 


finiſh treaties, which ſhould hurt other nations, up- 


on a ſufpicion that France would hereafter affront 
him. I could make ſeveral reflections on fome of 


the 
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the expreſſions in this place; and on the turn, which 
the author takes, of putting ſome very odd arguments 
into my mouth, and, what is ſtill more, into the 


maouths of the Emperor and the King of Spain. 
But forbear; and content myſelf with ſaying two 
things, which will effectually blunt the point of all 


the wit employed in this paragraph, and fully an- 


ſwer the whole of what is ſaid farther upon this fub- 

Jet, in the Defence of the Enquiry. 

Fir't then; as far as 1 am from being, or pre- 
tending to be, a maſter in politics, which degree 
this writer ſeems to have taken long ago, 1 never 
imagined that the affront, conſidered merely as an 
affront, precipitated Spain into all the engagements 

the took with the Emperor; though, by the way, 
he miſtakes very much, if he "thinks, as he 
| fays, that he may deny new freſh reſentments to de- 
termine the conduct of princes, exactly upon the 
fame grounds, as J have denied that old ſtale reſent- 
ments bave this effet What I imagined, what I. 
ſaid, and what I proved, was, that this affront, con- 
ſidered as a neceſſary breach with France, at leaſt 
for a time, would throw Spain into ſuch circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, as ſhe was to prevent by all poſ- 
ſible means; and that therefore reaſon of ſtate de- 
termined in this cafe; though no doubt the affront, 


at the ſame time, provoked the Spaniards. Thus I 


am conſiſtent with myſelf; and the author might 
have ſpared himſelf the trouble of writing this ela- 


borate parazraph, if he had adverted to my ſenſe, in- 
ſtead of playing with my words. 

Secondly; as to the emperor, our author is Rate 
of begging the queſtion; for the emperor will inſiſt, 
as he has inſiſted, that his engagements were not 
engagements to injure any body; that he entered in- 


to no offenſive alliance : ; and that, when he cxa@Q-, 


ed from Spain the guaranty of the Oſtend trade, 
and of his ſucceſſion, te exatted the g guaranty of no- 
ching 
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thing but of that, which he judges he has an inde- 
pendent right to eſtabliſh and ſecure. As to Spain, 
it will be likewiſe ſaid, that when his catholic ma- 


jeſty treated with the Emperor, he never meant to 


hurt other nations, but to ſecure his own intereſts; 


that if his guaranty of the Oſtend trade hurts the 
Dutch or us, he is forry for it; but could no 
more avoid that engagement than he could ſeveral 
others extremely diſadvantageous to himſelf, and in- 
to which he was however obliged to enter, becauſe 
he was obliged to purchaſe the Emperor's alliance at 
any rate; that therefore we muſt not blame him, 
who oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of the Oſtend com- 


pany, whillt ke could do it, without any ſupport 


from us; who never gave his guaranty to it, till he 


was forced to do fo, by the neceſſity of his affairs 1 


into which neceſſity he was falling for above a year 
together, without ſeeing the hand of Britain once 
{tretched forth to binder it. Such anſwers as theſe _ 
would certainly be given; and, in the mouths of 


the imperialiſts and the Spaniards, they would be | 
jut 


If, after all chat he been ſaid, this centlenian + is 
unable, upon my notions, to account for the King 
of Spain's reſolute lying from the mediatorſnip of 
France, I am ſure it is not my fault. A few ſacrifices 

did indeed help to pacify Spain, and to reconcile her to 
France; and a few ſacrifices might, for aught I know, 


have reconciled our quarrels ; or, which is better, 


have prevented them, But as no one can foreſee 
now when ſuch ſacrifices will be made here; ſo 
neither could Spain, at the time when ſhe ſent to 
Vienna, foreſee when ſuch ſacrifices would be made 
in France. | 

Upon the whole matter, and to cotoluds this te- 
dious article; if the way in which 1 have endea- 


vored to account for the reſolution taken by Spain 


1 | | 5 0 
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to abandon the mediation of Cambray, and to treat 
at Vienna, be not right, I ſhould be glad to know 
what tbe right way is. No other, which this gen- 
tleman, or any reaſonable man will venture to 
ſupport, has been yet pointed out. But L appre- 
hend the account I have given to be a juſt one; be- 
cauſe it is built on fact and reaſon; becauſe the 
event hath, in every reſpect, confirmed it; and 
becauſe it ſhews not only why Spain broke with 
| PVrance, and applied to the Emperor; but wh 
Spain entered into theſe new meaſures after the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, which it cannot 
be pretended ſhe ever thought of doing, while 
that prince was alive. If now this account be 
a juſt one, many melancholy. but uſezul truths * 
0 ſult . 
But 1 need not point out theſe ined The 
| world will diſcover them, without any help of 
mine, and will judge how well the Enquity 4 
been vindicated, ** the author and defender of i it 
upon this head. 
Ihe next point, upon which my reaſonings and | 
imputations are to be tried at his tribunal, is that of 
Gibraltar; and here he ſets out, by accuſing me, 


not in terms indeed, but in a manner almoſt as plain, 


of lying, of direct, premeditated lying. 1 will 


keep my temper, though a field large enough is 


opened to me, and though the provocation is not a 
little aggravated by the ſolemn air with which this ac- 
cuſation is brought, by the pretences to patience 
and meekneſs and candor, and by all the appeals 
to God with which my accuſer hath, in ſeveral 


parts of his treatife, endeavored to captivate the 
good opinion of mankind, and to eſtabliſh his 
own reputation, that he might make ſure of ruin- 


ing that of others. He calls to my mind the cha- 
racter of Mapſus in Tafſo's Aminta. 
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— di quel Mopſo 
Ch' a ne la lingua melate parole, 
E ne {ic labra un“ amichevol ghigno, | 

2 - - - - el raſoio . 
Ti ien : ſotto ul marco. mY 


1 will have the decency 1 not to rranſlate the: verſes 


into Engliſh. 


It! is not neceſſary that 1 ſhould 115 kuh * 


the jealouſies which this author ſeems to complain 
aroſe at one time, leſt Gibraltar would be given 

vp or artfully betrayed into the Spaniards hands; 
nor about the vigorous defence of it, Which was 
made afterwards. Thus much howerer I will ſay, 


that when Sir John Jennings was called home, with 
all the troops embarked on board his ſquadron, juſt 


before tie ſiege, and even from the neighbor 
hood of Gibraltar; when the Spaniards were ſuf- 
tered, under Sir Charles Mager's eyes, to tranſ- 


port by ſea many things neceſſary for the attack 


; of the place; and when it was known that the 
town wanted almoſt every thing neceſſary for the 
defence of it, people ſtood a-gaze, and not without 
Teafon, I he cries of the nation precipitated at laſt 


the ſupplies, and the vigor of we garriſon made a 


glorious uſe of them. 


I come now to the accuſation brought againſt 
me by this writer. I ſaid, in my letter to you, 


that the Spaniards ground their preſent claim to 
the reſtitution of Gibraltar, on a © ' private 
article in a treaty made with them in 1721, 
ſtipulating the contents of a letter to be writen 
by the late king, and on the letter written in 


6 purſuance of this article.“ This is the ſa. 
The accufatt 10N ie, that there 1 is no ſuch article 1 in the 
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treaty ; ; and many words are employed to cut off 
all pretences of excule, and to pin the lie upon me. 
Now [ deſire it may be obſerved, in the firit place, 
how very exact and knowing a critic this gentle- 
man is; who, after pronouncing with fo much em- 
phaſis, © that he hath read the treaty himſelf, and 
finds no one article belonging to it, which hath 
e the leaſt relation to this ſubject,“ proceeds to 
mention the treaty, and quotes a wrong one. No 
man would have imagined that ſuch a ſtipulation. 
could have been ſuppoſed to be in the defenſive al- 
| lance between Great Britain, France and Spain, 
of the thirteenth of June, 1721, who had knuwn 
that there was a diſtinct private treaty, of the ſame _ 
date, between Great Britain and Spain. But this, 
it ſeems, was a ſecret to my accuſer ; though the 
treaty had appeared printed in the fourth volume 
of Kouſſet's Collection, when he committed this 
miſtake. It was of this treaty I meant to ſpeak; and 
the reaſon why I expreſſed myſelf in that manner 
was this:—l have had ſome years by me an extract 
of this very treaty, which was long kept: a great 
ſecret, and for the keeping of which ſecret there 
is an expreſs proviſion in the ſixth article of it. 
When the treaty became public, I found that my 
extract of the ſeveral articles was exact ; and there- 
tore I gave the wore credit to the ſeparate article, 
mentioned in the ſame extract, as belonging to this 
treaty, and ſtipulating the contents of a letter to 
be written by the late king. The letter I never ſaw; 
but the account I have had of it by thoſe who have 
read it, agrees with my extract. All this induced me 
to think, that there was ſuch a ſeparate and more pri- 
vate article, belonging to this private treaty; nor 
was I at all ſurpriſed to fee the treaty come abroad 
without this article; knowing full well that treaties * 
_ often appear, when the ſecret articles belonging to 
them do not— This i is a true ſtate of the caſe; and 
Vol. I, 8 „ 
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will, I believe, ſufficiently juſtify me for what 1 
writ. But I have not yet done with my accuſer. 
Let it be, that 10 ſuch private article, as I was led 
to ſuppole, does exiſt, or was ever executed. Will 
he venture to ſay that no ſuch article was drawn up, 
as heexprefſes himſelf, about the treaty of -pacifica- 


tion? Will he venture to deny that if our miniſters 
were afraid to ſign ſuch an article, and therefore did 


not ſign it, the reaſon on which the Spaniards were 
induced to recede ſtom this point, was that ſome- 
thing equivalent ſhould be done; and that this ſome- 
thing was his late majeſly's letter to the King of 
Spain? I appeal, in my turn, to the loweſt obſerver, 
as well as the higheſt, who hath gone about to de- 

ceive, mankind, this author or I; this author, who 


_ conceals from the world what he knows, or might 


know, with all the means of information which he 
has in his power, and what ſets the matter in quite 
another light than he hath repreſented it: or I, who, 

having not the ſame means of information, fell into 
an undeſigned miſtake; which does not alter the 

ſtate of the caſe in favor of my argument, ſince, if 
the Spaniards accepted this letter, which was writ 


in lieu of the article which. was not ſigned, their 


pretenſions, and nothing but their pretenſions, are 
under conſideration here, will be ſtill the ſame. 

As to the letter itſelf, what I affirm about it is, 
that the Spaniards pretend it is a poſitive engage 
ment to reſtore Gibraltar to them. That this ſhould 
be allowed them, I am as far from agreeing as this 


author can pollibly be; but that the letter is ſuffi- 


cient to keep up their pretenſions, I affirm: and 
that in fact they do keep up their pretenſions on 
this ſoundation, is notorious. Was this gentleman 
to diſpute the point with the Spaniards, he might 
comment as much, and diſtinguiſh as ſubtily as he 
| pleaſed, on the terms of the letter; the others 


| would inſiſt, chat it was given them as an engage - 


ment; 
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ment; that if they had not received it as ſuch, 
they would not -have departed from the article; 
and l doubt they would be apt to inſinuate, that 
Ve could not have found a more proper cafuilt than 
| himſelf, to diſtinguiſh us out of our obligations, 
: amongſt their own ſchoolmen, e or amongſt. all the 
ſons of Lol. 

'To ſpeak ſeriouſly ; it were to be withet 2 
tremely, that the Spaniards had not had this color | 
for perſiſting in their demand of Gibraltar, or that 
it had been by an exprels and clear ſtipulation 
taken from them; ſince it is certain, that the right 

SZ and poſſeſſion of Gibraltar is nothing leſs than al- 
5 cCertained to Great Britain by the preliminaries, as 
they ſtand; © and conſequently, that all claim of 
7% Spain to it again is not extinguilhed,” 
 lIcontradiQ him in his own words, though none 
of the propereſt ; and 1 will prove, in what I am 
going to ſay, either that he does not at all under- 
ſtand the matter he talks lo magiſterially about, or 
that he attempts, in this inſtance, to deceive the 
world, by giving wrong interpretations to ſome 
things, and by concealing others. 

If then, although the letter of the late king hath 
given the Spaniards a pretence to claim Gibraltar, 
this claim is effectually barred, and even extin— 
guiſhed by the firſt general words of the ſecond ar- 
ticle of the preliminaries; how comes it to paſs 
that Gibraltar was not ſpecifically mentioned, in or- 
der to prevent any future chicane ? It will be ſaid, 

I know, that as the King of Spain's acceſſion to the 
quadruple alliance vacated any promiſe which my 
Lord Stanhope might have made; ſo the King of 
Spain, by conſenting to theſe preliminaries, has va- 
cated any engagement of this kind, which the let- 
ter may be ſuppoſed to contain; and I, perhaps, 
ſhalb be quoted again as one, who muſt neceſ-. 
**.farily ſec the force of this argument.”*” But this 
„ 82 auchor 
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author muſt not judge of my eye-ſight by his own; 
for 1 ſee a manifeſt difference between the two caſes. 
My Lord Stanbope's promiſe is faid to have bin : | 


conditional; all allow that it was verbal; and I 

think it is allowed likewiſe, that the late king never 

confirmed it. Ihe ſimple acceſſion of the King of 
Spain to the quadruple alliance, might Ra he e be 
thought very juſtly ſufficieut to put the matter, at 
that time, out of all diſpute, for the reaſons given 


by me, and quoted by this author. But when the 


preliminarics were to be ſettled, the King of Spain's 
claim to the reſtitution of Gibraltar reſted on an en- 
gagement, or what he took for an engagement, en- 
tered into by the late king, and under his majeſty's own 
hand. Beſides, this engagement, or promiſe, whe- 


ther valid or not valid, had been inſiſted upon as 


valid, in a formal treaty, and had been made the 
| foundation of the ſecond article in the defenſive al- 
liance between the emperor and the King of Spain, 


which relates to Gibraltar, It required therefore 
ſomething more to put an end to a claim founded 
in this manner: than to a claim founded on any 


promiſe that my Lord Senne could make. Theſe 
conſiderations could never eſcape the penetration of 
that moſt able miniſter, who negotiated. the pre- 


liminaries; and therefore I conclude, firſt, that the 


_ Spaniards would not conſent that Gibraltar ſhould x 
be mentioned ſpecificaliy in the ſecond article; and, 
in the next place, that they could refuſe to conſent 


to it on no reaſon whatever, but this one, that their 
pretenſions to Gibraltar would be kept alive, if it 


was not mentioned ſpecifically, notwithſtanding. 
the general words {o much inſiſted upon by this 


writer. He has not therefore anſwered my de- 
mand; nor ſhewn ** in the preliminaries an article, 
„ which is indeed as expreſs and effectual a con- 
& firmation of our right to Gibraltar, as if the word 
„ Gibraltar had been put into it.“ But he goes = 
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and obſerves, “ that the latter part of this ſecond 
article greatly ſtrengthens the former; becauſe it is 
there ſtipulated, that if any thing ſhall have been 
altered with reſpect to rights and poſſeſſions, or 
not have been put in execution, the alteration 
made, or the thing not executed, is to be diſ- 
culled in the congreſs, and decided according to 
the tenor of the ſaid treaties and conventions; 
that is, in his ſenſe, according to the tenor of 
the treaty of Utrecht, and of the quadruple ' 
alliance; for he mentions no other, except that 
of Baden, which hath nothing to do here. Now, 
| fays he, nothing either as to the right of Great 
© Britain to Gibraltar, or to the poſſeſſion of it, 
© hath been at all altered; nor hath there been any 0 
* non execution, &c.“ From whence he infers, 
that our right to Gibraltar is not included in this 
deſcription of points left to be diſcuſſed in the con- 
greſs. But how could he avoid ſeeing that he aſ- 
lumes for granted the very thing diſputed? No al- 
teration hath been made 1a “our right to Gibral- 
„ tar (fays he); therefore this right cannot be dil- 
& cuſſed,” An alteration hath been made in this 
right, ſay the Spaniards, by a private engagement 
taken with us in 1721; therefore this alteration is 
to be diſcufled at the congreſs. Who doth not ſee, 
that whether this right ſhall be found to have been 
altered, and what the alteration imports, are by this 
preliminary to be diſcuſſed and decided at the con- 
reſs? 
I think, I kak now hd. what I under- 
took, and what this gentleman challenges me to 
ſhew; that is, I have ſhewn thoſe general words in 
the preliminaries, upon which the Spaniards may 
found a pretence for reviving their demand of Gib- 
raltar; or, to ſpeak more properly, ſince they have 
never ceaſed to make it, r continuing this demand. 
But I have undertaken ſomething more; and there- 


fore 
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fore will proceed to ſhew what this gentleman was 
ignorant of, or what he concealed very unfairly, be- 
cauſe it is deciſive againſt him. 0 
I think he could hardly be ignorant that the ſe. 
cond article of the preliminaries, not only recalls 
the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, and the qua- 
druple alliance, as he quotes the article, but like- 
wile all treaties and conventions which preceded the 
year 1725; which latter words he does not quote. 
Perhaps, he judged them unneceſſary. If he did 


fo, he was much miſtaken; for by the fifth article | 


of the treaty of 1721, between Great Britain and 


Spain, it it declared, “ that all this pretenſions . 


e both ſides, touching affairs not expoſed in the 
£ preient treaty, and which pretenſions are not 
bed comprehended in the ſecond article of it,” ſhall 
be treated of in the future congreſs ; which was at 
that time the congreſs at Cambray, Now let it be 
_ obſerved, that the affair of Gibraltar is not one of 
the affairs expoſed 1 in this treaty. Let it be obſerved 
alſo, that the pretenſion of the Spaniards to Gibraltar, 
is not one of the pretenſions comprehended in the 
ſecond article of it; and then let any man deny, if 
he can, that, in the intention of Spain, theſe words 
were relative to the pretenſion, which ſhe acquired 
by the private engagement taken in the letter ſo of- 
ten quoted. If the letter gave her a right, as ſhe 
inſiſts, it gave ber a pretenſion certainly to claim 
that right, and this pretenſion is carefully preſerved 
by the treaty of SLAM | do not ſay among other 
pretenſions; for | think I' may venture to ſay, that 
_ all other pretenſions are ſpecified i in the treaty ; even 


that relating to the tree cxerciſe of the Roman Ca- 


tholic religion in Minorca: and therefore theſe 
words ſeem to have been ſingly applied to the pre- 
tenſions of Spain on Gibraltar. Will, not the Spa- 
niards now inſiſt, upon 's ſe ſoundations, that they 
enjoyed, in 1721, 2 right to demand the reſtitution 


; of 
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of Gibraltar, by virtue of conventians then made 
and that the fecond ariicle of the preliminaries pre- 
ſerves entire, to all the contracting parties, what 
ever rights, as well as poſſeſſions, they had by vir- 
tue of any treaty or conventions, antecedent to the 
year 1725; and that therefore the firſt general 
words of the ſecond preliminary preferve to them 
the right of demanding the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
as a right acquired by conventions made before the 
vear i725; whilſt the laſt general words of the 
fame preliminary article preſerve this right as an 
alteration made in the treaty of Utrecht, and in the 
quadruple alliancc? 
Hou little weight ſocver the defender of the As 
quiry may allow to theſe obſervations, which would 
1 doubt have ſome in a congreſs, yet he muſt allow 
that they ought not to have eſcaped him, or to have 
been concealed by him; fince they do certainly af- 
fect the merits of the cauſe on which he has fo po- 
ſitively pronounced judgment, without any regard to 
them. But I am almoſt ready to alk your pardon, 
Mr. D' Anvers, for ſaying ſo much on this point, 
when there is another more clear and more deciſive 
till behind. Is it pofible our author ſhould 
never have heard of a certain public inſtrument, 
containing a declaration explanatory of the preli- 
minaries made by the French miniſter at the Pardo, 
on the fourth of March, 1728, aud accepted and 
_ confirmed by himſelf, and by the Imperial, Britiſh, 
Svaniſh, and Dutch mini ters on the ſixth of the 
ſame month? If this inſtrument hath ever fallen 
into his'hands, and it is in every body's elſe, did he 
never rea theſe words in it—* that all pretz2ſions, 
on all ſides, ſhall be produced, debated, and de- 
e cided in the fame congreſs?“ The diſputes about 
gontrabands, and other complaints made by the 
Spaniards concerning the ſhip Prince Frederic, and 
the diſputes about the reſtitution of prizes, which 
. articles f 
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articles are taken notice of in the introduQion to 
this inſtrument, are, by particular clauſes in it, re- 
ferred to the dilcuſſon and deciſion of the congrels. 


Jo what purpole then were thele general words in- 
ſerted? To what purpoſe was it ſtipulated that all 
pretenſions whatſoever (among which the preten- 
| fion of the Spaniards to the reſtitution of Gibraltar 
mult neceſlarily be included; fince, whether ill or 
well founded, it is ſtill a pretenſion on their ſide) 
ſhall likewiſe be referred to the congreſs; and that 
bis Britannic majeſty ſhall be obliged to ſtand to 
„„ what ſhall be decided upon the whole?” But I 


forbear to preſs this matter any farther upon the gen- 


tleman; fince it would be, in Tome fort, like ſtab- 


bing him on the ground. . | 
I proceed to the article of blocking vp the 2 


leons; which is the laſt upon which Jam attacked 
in the Defence of the Enquiry. And here I muſt 


obſerve again, that he is very far from entering into 


a refutation of the arguments advanced by me to 
prove, that ſeizing. the galleons was a meaſure lia- 


ble to no objection, and in every reſpect preferable 
to that of blocking them up. He obſerves indeed, 


upon Mr. /iijicr's letter, that the treaſure had been 
taken from on board the galleons, when our ſqua- 


dron arrived before Porto Bello. Now, without 
making any reſlections on the intelligence brought 


from on ſhore to the admiral, and tuking it tor 


granted, that ail this treaſute was in time removed 


out of his reach, it will ſtill be true, that this cir- 
cumſtance proves nothing in defence of the mea- . 
| ſure taken to block up the galleons, and not to 
_ ſeize them; fince whether they would have the 
Tiches on board them or not, when Mr. Heſier 
ſhould arrive, could not be known when his in- 


ſtructions were drawn. If all theſe riches had been 
actually at Porto Bello, when he came thither, he 


would have had, in effect, nothing more to lay to the 
Spaniards, than what the orders they had received 


ten 
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ten days before from old Spain imported ; which was, 
that they ſhould ſecure the money in the country. 
The tingle point, inſiſted upon to juſtify this mea- 
| ſure, and which the writer pronounces to be ſuffi. 
cient, is that the contrary meaſure, that of ſeizing 
the palleons in port, with all their treaſure on board, 
if it had been practicable, would © have put Eu- 


& thoſe riches, whether French, Dutch or Spaniſh, 
into the greateſt uneaſinels.” At the ſame time, 
be allows that taking theſe ſhips, if they © had at- 
«* tempted, by force or ſtealth, to come out, had 
„ been reaſonable.” Sure J am it is enough to ſay 
in reply to this, that as to the uneaſineſs which ſuch 
a a ſeizure might have given the Spanith proprietors, it 
deſerved no conſideration; that the French and 


Dutch proprietors would have believed, or ought to 


have believed, their effects as ſecure in our hands, 
as in the hands of Spain; eſpecially in a point of 
time, when they were, by treaty at leaſt, engaged 
on our fide in oppoſition to Spain; and, laſtly, that 
the diſtindion between ſeizing the galleons at ſea, 
or blocking them up in port, as if one was, and the 
other was not an hoſtility, is very maniteſtly a dif- 
tinction without a difference; to prove which, I 
dare appeal to every man in Britain, whether he would 
not eſteem the hoſtility as great, and the inſult 
greater, if a Spaniſh ſquadron ſhould block up 
Portſmouth, than if it ſhould cruiſe in the channel, 
and take our ſhips at ſea, The gentleman cuts the 
diſpute ſhort, by referring us to the obſervations on 
the conduct of Great Britain; and I ſhall readily join 
iſſue with him, by referring, on my fide, to the 
Craftſman Extraordinary, in which theſe obſer- 
vations are fully anſwered, and treated as they 


deſerved to be. 


Having mentioned the galleons, our author could 
not avoid taking ſome notice of a queition I aſked, 
| CD in 
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in anſwering Publicola, and which he allows to De 
very material. His anſwers to it deſerve a ſhort re-. 
ſlection or two, © Since the galleons are coming 
* home, hath Spain renounced thoſe deſigns, 
„ which our fleet was ſent to the Weſt Indies to 
© prevent 7” Thus he ſtates the queſtion ; and his 
anſwer is, * Truly I can't tell; nor can any one 


in the world, who is not in the An of the court 


of Spain.” A little afterwards he aſks the ſame 
queſtion? © Has the King of Spain renounced his 
projects!“ that is, thoſe deſigns which our fleet 
was ſent to the Welt. Indies to prevent! His anſwer 
is, © Yes undoubtedly, as far as articles ratified by 
e him can bind; and as far as any contracting powers 
scan be bound by treaty to one another.” Let us 
ſee what is urged between the firſt and the ſecond 
_ aſking of the fame queſtion, to produce ſuch a wide 
difference in the anſwers. The King of Spain hath 


_ ratified the preliminaries, in conſequence of which 


the ſiege cf Gibraltar is raiſed. Orders are ſent 
to reſtore the South-ſea ſhip; and he has promiſed, 
that the effects of the palleons ſhall be delivered. 
Ile hath therefore renounced his projects by treaty; 
but whether he hath renounced them in his heart; 


66 whether he will go on to act an open and honeſt 


pant, that is more than our author can tell, It 
is more likewiſe than any one will defire, that he or 
thoſe, for whom he is an apologiſt, ſhould pretend 
to tell, or be anſwerable for. But let us fee what 
they are anſwerable for; what has been really done 
by treaty; what we have obtained to make us ſome 
amends for the rotting of our ſhips ; for the loſs of 


ſo many thouſand lives, and for the depredations 


and hoſtilities which this author ſounded fo high 
formerly ; ; and which were carried on with redoubled 
vigor, during the pacific blockade of the galleons. 


- Pike. be effects of the galleons are to be delivered. 


congratulate | 
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. congratulate the Dutch and the French upon it; but 


efpecially the latter, who have ſuch immenſe wealth 
on board them. Our ſhare is, | fear, a {mall one; 


1900 ſmall to bear any proportion to the expence we 

have been at, or the lolles we have ſuſtained. —Qr- 
ders are ſent to reſtore the South-lea ſhip ; but the 
claims of the Spaniards either on that ſhip, or on any 
account, are preſerved to them and referred to con- 
greſs, by whoſe deciſion we mull abide; and no- 
thing is ſtipulated, which may ſecure to our mer- 
chants a juſt recompence for the numberleſs ſeizures _ 
and captures of their effects and ſhips.— The ſiege 
of Gibraltar is raiſed ; but the right to the poſſeſſion 


of that place hath not been effectually put beyond 


diſpute. The obſtinacy and the chicane of the Spani- 

ards have prevailed fo far, that they preſerve, even by 

the preliniinaries, a pretence for bringing this right 
do be decided by the congreſs; and 1 fhall be glad 
to hear what ally we have there, on whoſe good 
offices we can depend fer ſecuring to us the right of 

poſſeſſing, and the poſſeſſion of this important place. 


—Upon the whole, I am extremely forry to find, 
that I was ſo much in the right, when I ad- 
vanced that no man could ſay, with truth, that the 


main things in diſpute between us and Spain were 


yielded to us before the return of the galleons; un- 


| leſs he reckoned our keeping Gibraltar, and I might 


have added the procuring ſatisfaction to our mer- 


_ chants, not among the main things in diſpute, but 


among thoſe of leſs importance.—I ſay very ſin- 


cerely, that I had much rather have been refuted. 


It appears, I think, from what hath been ſaid, 


that the author and defender of the Enquiry, has 


not only been given up by his own fide, but even 
by himſelf, in ſeveral particuiars ; and ſeveral other 


points, which were inſiſted upon in the Enquiry, 


and have been diſputed in other writings, are 
| either 
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either not mentioned at all 5 in the defence, or in \ ſuch 


a flight manner as plainly ſhews the author's conſci- 


 ouſneſs that he cannot ſupport them, though he is 


very unwilling to give them entirely up: ſo that the 
author gave a very partial title to his laſt produe- 
tion, which can be juſtly called, at beſt, a Defence 
only of ſome points in the Enquiry, and | is, more 
properly ſpezking, a recantation of it, with a few on 


particular exceptions.” 


But now, Mr. D' Anvers, as mall 1 ſay to you 0 
in excuſe for ſo many and ſuch long letters? The 
beſt thing I can ſay, is to aſſure you, and I do it 
very folemnly, that I will trouble you with no more 
of them. Ihe gentleman, to whom I have now re- 
plied, may enquire and defend, as much as he 
pleaſes, without any farther moleſtation from me. 
When! began to write on this ſubject, I meant no- 
thing leſs than the billy ambition of having the laſt 
word in a diſpute. I ſaw, like every other man, the 


public diſtreſs. 1 thought I diſcerned the true and 


briginal cauſe of it. Ihe affectation, which Job- 
ferred to turn us off from this ſcent, fortified me in 


my opinions, and determined me to examine what 


was alledged againſt them. I have done ſo; and if 
in doing it, I have contfibeied in any degree to 
open the eyes of my countrymen, on their true, 


and on their miſtaken intereſts, I have obtained 


the ſole end which I have propofed to myſelf. I 


love and 1 hate; I eſteem and I deſpiſe; but in a 


caſe of this moment, I ſhould abhor my felt, if any 


regard to pertons, any conſideration, except 
that of truth, had guided my hand in writing. 


Ü began by aſking pardon of this author for an 
injuſtice which I have done him through error, not 
malice; and I ſhall conclude with affuring him, 


that upon whatever principle he may have treated 
me, as I think 1 did not et I lay down my 


relentme k 


* 
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reſentment with my pen, and remain in Chriſtian 
charity with him, 

[ return to the buſineſs of my low erafeltion i in 
life; and if I was worthy to adviſe him, I would 
adviſe him to return to that of his high calling; to 

feed the flock committed to his charge. That 1 
may the more effectually perſuade him to take a re- 
ſolution ſo much for his own bonor, and for the 
advantage of the church, I will erhört him to it, in 
the words of the apoſtolical nme with ſome 


very little variation, in order to rend 


more 1 


Sit au tem epiſcopus tur- 
pis lucri non quæſitor, 


præſertim de Gentilibus; 
malitque detrimentum ca- 
pere, quam inferre. Non „Let him rather receive 
ſit avarus; non maledi- 
cus, non falſus teſtis, non 
iracundus, non contenti- 
oſus, non negotiis, litibuſ- 
que ſecularibus implici- 


tus; non pro alio ſponſor, 
aut in cauſis pecunlarus 


advocatus. Non ambitio- 


ſus, non duplicis ſenten- 
tiæ, non bilinguis; ca- 
lumniæ & maledicentiæ 
non cupidus auditor; non 
hypocrita, fallaciis vanis 
non utens. Quia hæc om- 

. nia 


< hitzous, 


er: the pallage 


2 Let a kifhion then not 


« be fond of making bis 


* coun: for gain, and eſpe- 


„ cially to the Gentiles. 


than do an injury. Let 


<* him not be given to evil 


* ſpeaking, nor to bear 
e falſe witneſs. Let him 
« not be wrathful nor 
% contentious. Iiet him 


„ not be engaged in the 


* buſineſs and diſputes of 
the world, Let him not 
*© be ready to anſwer for 


© others. Let him not be 
the advocate of private 


* interelt in publiccauſes. 
* Let him not be am- 
nor double. 


minded, nor double- 


tongued. Let him uſe 


„ neither ſimulation nor 
„ diſſimulation in his 
_ ** con- 
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nia Deo fant inimica, dæ- conduct; nor vain and 
monibus grain EE: fallacious ſophiſms in 
| this diſcourſe. For all 

' Conftir: Apoliolic. lib. „ theſe things are hateful 
ii. cap. 6. * to God, and 8 | 
280: 80 the devil.” „„ 


a 


lam, 


Mr. D Ar wry be. 
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5 Sor the buſy ſcene of the year is over at 
home, and we may perhaps wait ſeveral months be- 
fore the ſucceſsful negotiations of France furniſh 
us with new hopes of a general pacification, and 
give you occaſion to carry your ſpeculations forward, 
it may be proper enough for you to caſt your eyes 
backwards, to refle&t on your own conduct, and to 
call yourſelf to account before your own tribu- 
ET JJV 
I am ſo much perſuaded of the integrity of your 
intentions, that I do not in the leaſt ſuſpe& you 
will think my advice impertinent ; and therefore I ! 
ſhall attempt to lead your thoughts on this ſubject, 
by giving you an account of ſome parts of a con- 


* As the dedication and preface, that ſtood *& the head of 
theſe remarks, were written by another and a very igferior hand, 
they are therefore omitted here. N 
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verſation, at which I happened to be preſent very 
lately. 3 55 3 8 
Several of your papers and ſeveral of thoſe which 


have been written againſt you, lay before a company, 


Vhich often meets, rather to live than to drink to- 
gether; according to that diſtinction which Tully 


makes to the advantage of his own nation over the 


Greeks They diſpute without ſtrife, and examine 


as diſpaſſionately the events and the characters f 
the preſent age, as they reaſon about thoſe which 
are found in hiſtory. When I came in, a gentle. 


man was ſaying, that your victories had been cheap. 
Iy bought; and that he had not ſeen one champion, 
able to break a launce, enter the liſts againſt you; 


upon which ſome were ready to obſerve the incon- 


ſiſtencies of human nature, and how hard it often 

proves to hire men to avow and defend even that 
which they are hired to act. Others were willing 
to hope that corruption had not ſpread very wide, 


nor taken root very deep amongſt us. All agreed, 


that if your papers could be ſuſpected to be written 
in oppoſition to the preſent miniſters, the feeble and 


low oppoſition you have met with, would deſerve 


to be looked upon as a very melancholy ſymptom for 


them; fince it would denote that their cauſe was 


deemed univerſally bad; or that their perſons were 
grown univerfally odious among men of ſenſe, in- 
genuity and knowledge. It would denote their 
guilt, or their misfortune, perhaps both 
Here one of the company interpoſed, by obſerv- 
ing very prudently, that any thing ſo void of pro- 
<© bability, as not to fall even under ſuſpicion, was 
_ © unworthy of farther confideration. But, ſaid he, 
© whatever particular views Mr. D'Anvers may 
have had, one general effect, which I cannot ap- 
prove, has followed from his writings. We muſt 

© remember that when he began to publiſh his 
« weekly lucubrations, univerſal quiet prevailed, if 
not univerſal ſatisfaQtion ; for in what place, A. 
eee 5 * what 
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what time was the laſt ever found ? Few people 
enquired ; fewer grumbled ; none clamored ; all 
acquicſced Now the bumor of the nation is al- 
tered. Every man enquires with eagerneſs, and 
examines with freedom. All orders of men are 
more intent than I ever obſerved them to be on 
the courſe of public affairs, and deliver their judg- 


From this alteration, for which the Craftſman is 
chiefly anſwerable, no good conſequence can, 1 
think, proceed; and it is viſible that ſeveral in- 
conveniencies may.“ 
I 0o this many of us a by no means at 
We apprehended that in a country, circumſtanced 
like ours, and under a government conſtituted like 
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ours, the people had a right to be informed and to 


reaſon about public affairs; that when wiſe and ho- 
neſt meaſures are purſued, and the nation reaps the 
advantage of them, the exerciſe of this right will al- 
| ways be agreeable to the men in power; that, indeed, if 
weak and wicked meaſures are purſued, the men in 
power might find the exerciſe of this right diſagreea- 
ble, inconvenient, and ſometimes dangerous to them; 
but that, even in this caſe, there would be no pretence 
for attempting to deprive the people of this right, 

or for diſcouraging the exerciſe of it: and that to 
forbid men to complain, when they ſuffer, would be 
an inſtance of tyranny but one degree below that 
which the triumvirs gave, during the ſlaughter and 
terror of the proſcriptions, when by edi& they com - 

manded all men to be merry upon pain of death. 


ments with leſs reſerve upon the moſt important. oo 


The perſon from whom we differed, brought us 


back to the particular caſe of your writings, Mr. 
D' Anvers. He endeavored to ſupport. what he had 
laid againſt them in this manner: 
_ © There was no good reaſon for raiſing this ſpirit, 
© which I diſlike, 1 in the nation, when the Craftſman 
© began to write, or there was ſuch a reaſon, If 
© there was none, why has he given ſo much = | 
| | T2 — 
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If there was one, how has it come to paſs that fo 

reat an alarm has produced ſo little effect? Will 
you ſay that he had very good reaſon to rouze 
this ſpirit, but that it has hitherto had no oppor- 


_ © tunity of exerting itſelf? Or will you fay that his 
reaſons were good and the opportunity fair, but 


that the minds of men, which have been con- 
vinced by the former, have not yet been determined 


to improve the latter! ? 1 obſerve on all theſe alter- 
natives, that if there was no good and even preſ. 
© ſing reaſon to raiſe ſuch a ſpirit in the nation as! 
© diſlike, (becauſe 1 expect no national benefit, and 
II fear much inconveniency from it) Mr. D'An- 
vers has acted a very wicked part, and is little 


better than a ſower of ſedition.— If there was ſuch 
a reaſon, but no ſuch opportunity, he has acted a 


very weak part, and is but a ſhallow politician. 
lf there was fuch a reaſon and ſuch an op- 
portunity, but no diſpoſition in the minds of 


men to follow their conviction, you may excuſe 
your favourite author, perhaps, by alledgin that 
the minds of men are in the power of God 


alone; but you will repreſent our national con- 


dition to be more deſperate than I ever thought 
it, or am yet willing to believe it. Upon this 


ſuppoſition I affirm that Mr. D dan is not to 


be excuſed, if he continues to write; for if he 
cannot raiſe this diſpoſition by perſuaſion, what 


does he aim at farther ? I hope that he and you, 
who defend him, admire as much as I profeſs to 


do that divine ſaying of Plato: © We may en- 


« deayor to perſuade our fellow-citizens ; but it is 
& not lawful to force them even to that which Is. 


„ heſt for them.“ 


Whilſt all this paſſed, I took notice that an an- 


tient venerable gentleman ſhewed more emotion, 
and greater impatience than I remembered to have 
ſeen him ever expreſs before. As ſoon as the other 


had 
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had concluded, he broke ſilence in the following 


manner: 


| 8 - a * 


© You have endeavoured to prove, Sir, that the 
Craftſman ſhould not have begun to write ; or at 
leaſt that he is inexcuſable for continuing. Now. 
I not only differ from you, but I differ from you 


upon the very foundation on which 855 have 
eſtabliſhed that whole argument. 
Ihe face of things was, I agree, as calm as 
you repreſent it to have been, when my honeſt 
contemporary Caleb took up his pen. They were 
© halcyon days truly. We were not only quiet, but 

* weſeemed implicit, and dull uniformity of eternal 
* afſent prevailed in every place. I agree that, ſince 
that time, things are very much altered, A fer- 


ment, or ſpirit, call it which you pleaſe, is raiſed; 


© but, I bleſs God, it is not the blind and furious 
_ © ſpirit of party. It is a ſpirit, which ſprings from 
information and conviction, that has diffuſed it- 

* ſelf not only to all orders of men, as you obſerved, 
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who act againſt it, encourage it. You cannot 


call it toryiſm, when ſuch numbers of ipdepen- 


dent whigs avow it. To call it whigiſm would 


be improprer likewiſe, when ſo many tories con- 
cur in it. He, who ſhould call it jacobitiſm, 


wauld be too abſurd to deſerve an anſwer. What 


is it then? It is, I think, a revival of the true 
old Engliſh ſpirit, which prevailed i in the days of 
our fathers, and which mult always be national, 
© ſince it has no direction but to the national in- 
© tereſt ; © eſt jam una vox omnium ;” and I hope 
© we ſhall never have occaſion to add, © magis odio 
5 firmata quam preſidio,” _ 


* This ſpirit the Craftſman has contributed to 


raiſe; and I affirm, in my turn, that ſuppoling 


c him to have no other reaſon for railing and ſupport- 


$ 


ing it, wan a general obſervation of the contrary 
mM 2 temper 
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© temper into which the nation had fallen, he de- 


ſſerves the acknowledgments of every honeſt man 


in Britain, for the part he has ated. The diſ- 


pute between us is thus reduced to one ſingle propo- 


'£ ſition; and if I prove this, all your — N 
0 Bots falls of courſe to the ground. 
The other aſſented; the ſtate of the diſpute was 
fixed; and the old gentleman earns in his mus: 
ment to this effect: 
«© Give me leave to borrow, upon this occaſion, 
an image which my Lord Bacon employs, in one 
of his Eſſays, upon another. A people who will 
maintain their liberties, muſt pray for the bleſſing 
of Judah, to avoid the fate of I char, the greateſt 
curſe which can befal them. Far from jogging 
on ſilently and tamely, like the aſs between two 
burthens, ſuch a people muſt preſerve ſome of 
the fierceneſs of the lion, and even make their 


„ wa 3 z 


jured, or ſo much as threatened. : 
I do not mean to recommend your editions, 5 
rebellious ſpirit, which will create a perpetua! 
ſcene of tumult and diſorder, and expoſe every 
ſtate to frequent and dangerous convulſions. 
Neither would I be thought to approve even that 
popular peeviſhneſs of temper, which ſometimes 
prevails, ſo as to diſcompoſe the harmony of the 
ſeveral orders of government. But this I aſſert, 
that liberty cannot be long ſecure, in any country, 


_ conſtant determined reſolution protects it in the 
whole body of the nation. The principle muſt 
be permanent and equal, The exerciſe of it 


hundred eyes of Argus were not always kept 
open ; but they were never all cloſed. The whole 
body of a nation may be as jealous of their liber- 
ties, as a private man of his honor. They may 


be, 
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roar to be heard like his, whenever Oy are in- 8 


unleſs a perpetual jealouſy watches over it, and a 


ought to be proportioned to the occaſions. The 
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riſh unleſs the genius of the 
nor will any foil continue to be ſo 
not cultivated with inceſſant care. © Variz illu- 
dunt peſtes ; miſchiefs of various kinds abound ; 
and there is no feaſon, in the revolution of the 
reat political year of government, when we can 
fay, with truth, that liberty is entirely free from 
immediate or remote danger. 
In every kind of government ſome powers muſt 
be lodged in particular men, or particular bodies 
of men, for the good order and preſervation 


beyond theſe bounds, is an encroachment on li- 
berty, and every attempt towards making ſuch a 
ep, is a danger to liberty. e 
Th 


leaſt to prolong and ſecure the enjoyment of it, 
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be, at all times, animated by a generous reſolu- 
tion of defending theſe liberties at any riſque; 


as he may, at all times, feel in his heart the cou- 
rage of venturing his life to maintain his honor. 


But as there 18 no neceſſary conſequence from this 


757 character to that of a quarrelſome bullyjß; 
ſo neither is there any neceſſary conſequence from 
the public character I have recommended to that 


of a factious, rebellious people. 
* Liberty is a tender plant, which will not flou- 


- 


of the whole community. The lines which cir- 


cumſcribe theſe powers, are the bounds of ſepa- 
ration between the prerogatives of the prince, or 
other magiſtrate, and the privileges of the people. 


Every ſtep, which the prince, or magiſtrate, makes 


us we ſee how great a truſt is repoſed in 


thoſe to whom ſuch powers are committed; and 
if we look into the heart of man, we ſhall ſoon 
diſcover how great, though unavoidable a temp- 
tation is laid in their way. The love of power is 
natural; it is inſatiable; almoſt conſtantly whetted; 
and never clayed by poſſeſſion. If therefore all 


men will endeavor to encreaſe their power, or at 


according 


the ſoil be es for it; 
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according to the uncertain meaſure of their own 
paſſions, and not according to the ſtated propor- 
tion of reaſon and of law; and if neither one 
nor the other of theſe can be attempted without 


a danger to liberty; it follows undeniably that, 
in the nature of things, the notion of a perpe- 


tual danger to liberty is inſeparable from the very 


notion of government. 


That theſe principles are true, will appear evi. 


dent from praQtice and experience, as well as from 


ſpeculation. All forms of government ſuppoſe 


them to be ſo; and in ſuch as are not abſolute 


monarchies we find the utmoſt precautions, which 
their ſeveral inſtitutions admit, taken againſt this 


evil; from hence that rotation of employments | 


in common wealth ; the annual or other more 


frequent elections of magiſtrates; and all thoſe 
checks and controls, which the wiſdom of legiſ- 


lators, prompted by experience, has invented. 
In perfect democracies theſe precautions have 
been taken in the higheſt degree; and yet even ” 


there they have not been always effectual. They 
were carried ſo far in the Athenian form of go- 
vernment, that this people ſeemed more in dan- 
ger of falling into anarchy than tyranny ; and yet 


one of their m Fo m found means to become 
their tyrant, and to tranſmit. this power to his 


ſucceſſors. 


In mixed governments, the danger muſt ſtill 
be greater. Such a one we may juſtly reckon 
that of Rome, as well during the regal as repub- 

lican ſtate; and ſurely no hiſtory can be more 


fruitful in examples of the danger to which liberty 


{lands expoſed from the natural, and therefore 

conſtant defire of amplifying and maintaining 

power, than the Roman hiſtory is, from the laſt 

of the kings to the firſt of the emperors. 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, 

for aught I know, as Ut has often been — 
3 Ju 
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uſt i in the middle point ; from whence a deviation 

leads on one hand to tyranny, and on the other 
to anarchy ; but ſure I am that if we are ſituated 
juſt in the middle point, the leaſt deviation is the 


more cautionally to be guarded againſt. Liberty 
would be ſafer, perhaps, if we inclined a little 


more than we do to the popular fide. 


© It may be ſaid, and I would anticipate the ob- 
jection, that if we are thus placed, our care 
ought to be exerted equally againſt deviations on 
either ſide; and that I am the more in the wron 
to appear ſo apprehenſive of thoſe on one fide, 
and fo little apprehenſive of thoſe on the other; 
becauſe even our own hiſtory might have ſhewn 
us, that deviations to the popular ſide have coſt us 


at leaſt as dear as ever thoſe to the other fide can 
be pretended to have done. But Tet it be con- 


ſidered, 


e Firſt, that as far as theſe Sab cala mites, 
© hinted at in the objection, have been the un- 


avoidable conſequences of methods neceſſary to 


ſecure or retrieve liberty, it is infamous to repine 
at them, whatever they have coſt. 
Secondly, that the caſes e together, ? 
and ſuppoſed in this objection to be equal, are 
not ſo. I may ſafely appeal to every impartial 


reader of our hiſtory, whether any truth he col- 
lected from it ever {truck him more ſtrongly than 
this ; that when the diſputes between the king 


and the people have been carried to ſuch extremes, 
as to draw national calamities after them, it has 
not being owing primarily to the obſtinacy and 


weak management of the court, and is therefore 


unjuſtly charged on the juſt ſpirit of liberty. In 


truth a ſpirit of liberty will never deſtroy a free 
conſtitution; a ſpirit of faction may. But I ap- 


peal again, whether thoſe of our princes, who 


have had ſenſe and virtue enough to encourage the 
one, have had an) Hung tear from the other. 
— OM 
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Now if experience ſhews, as I am perſuaded it 
does, that the prerogative and power of a prince 
will never be in any real danger when he invades, 
neither openly nor inſidiouſly, the liberties of his 
people ; the ſame experience will ſhew that the 
liberties of a peeple may be in very real danger, 


when, far from invading the prerogative and 


power of the prince, they ſubmit to one, and are 


© even ſo good as to encreaſe the other. The rea-. 


ſon of this difference is plain. A ſpirit of fac- 


tion alone will be always too weak to cope with 
the legal power and authority of the crown; and 


the ſpirit of liberty, in the whole body of the 


people, which contradiſtinguiſhes this caſe from 
the other, may be raiſed by the fear of loſing; 


but cannot be ſo raiſed by the hopes of acquiring. 
The fear is common to all; the hope can only be 


particular to a few. The fear therefore may be- 


come a general principle | of N union; the hope 88 


© But if a national ſpirit cannot be any other 
than a defenſive, and therefore unprovoked, an 
harmleſs, inoffenſive ſpirit; that of a prince can- 
not, without due coercion, be kept within the 
ſame bounds ; for here the tables are turned; and 


the hope of acquiring, which can never be a com- 
mon principle among the multitude, to unite and 
carry them into action, becomes an almoſt irre- 


ſiſtible motive to the prince; who, by yielding 
to it, indulges the moſt powerful paſſions of the 
ſoul; who finds many to ſhare the difficulties and 


dangers of the enterprize with him; and who. 


ſhares the prize with none. 


« Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, therefore, 


as public liberty is more expoſed under mixed go- 


vernments, than under perfect democracies; ſo 
is it more expoſed under limited monarchies than 
under any other form of mixed government. 


What 
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What encreaſes the danger to liberty in this caſe 
is, that the opportunity * invading it, which lies 
open to a ſovereign prince, ſuits almoſt any cha- 
racter. The powers intruſted to other magiſtrates, 
as in a commonwealth, are ſubject to immediate 
controuls, the exerciſe of them is ſubject to fu- 
ture reviſions, and is limited to a ſhort time; ſo 
that if ſuch magiſtrates invade liberty, with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, it can only happen, when 
they are able to compenſate for the diſadvantages 
of their political circumſtances, by the greatneſs 
of their perſonal qualifications, by ſuperior under- 
ſtanding and ſuperior courage, by a great if not a 
good character, and by the appearance of virtue 
at leaſt. Few men therefore are fit for ſuch an 
undertaking. F TOS bo THO 
But the ſovereign prince, who rules in a limited 
monarchy, has an opporunity opened to him for 
life; and ſuch an opportunity as requires no extraor- 
dinary perſonal qualifications. He may poſſeſs every 
vice or weakneſs, which is oppoſed to the virtues 
or appearances of virtue, requiſite in the other 
caſe, and yet may deſtroy the liberty of the brave _ 
eſt people upon earth. The pretences for conceal- 
ing his deſigns, and the helps for carrying them on, 
which his ſituation affords above that of any ma- 
giſtrate in a commonwealth, will abundantly com- 
penſate for the diſadvantages ariſing from his per- 
ſonal character, and will ſecure his ſucceſs, if the 
people are brought, by artifice or accident, to 
grow remiſs in watching over their liberties. 
Every man is therefore fit for ſuch an undertaking. 
If theſe general reflections evince that liberty muſt 
always be in ſome degree of danger under every 
government; and that this danger mult encreaſe in 
proportion as the chief powers of the ſtate are en- 
truſted in fewer hands and for longer terms; then 
liberty is always in ſome degree of danger and. 

| | | that 
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that not the leaſt, even under our excellent conſti- 
© tution; then the neceſſity of keeping this jealous 
« ſpirit, the true guardian of public liberty, always 
© alive and active in this nation, is manifeſt ; then 
the obſervation of our being fallen into the con- 
© trary temper is alone a ſufficient reaſon to juſtify 
Mr. D*Anvers for joining his endeavors to awaken | 
us from our political lethargy ; then, fir, my pro- 
< poſition is proved, and 1 880 reaſoning falls to the 
0 ground. : 1 5 
This diſcourſe furniſhed matter of muck reflection 
to the company; ſome objections were made; ſome 
doubts were propoſed; and ſome explanations aſked 
for. I ſhall not trouble you with all theſe partieu- 
lars, but ſhall conclude my letter, by relating to 
you in what manner the old gentleman replied, and 
by his reply wound up: the converſation of the even- 
ing. 
co 1 believe, pentlemen, faid he, that we do not 
differ ſo much as ſome of you ſeem to imagine + 
for, firſt, though I deſire the veſſe] of the com- 
+> monwealth may fail ſafely, yet I deſire it may fail 
ſmoothly too; and though I muſt think, till T hear 
better reaſons to the contrary, that public liberty 
cannot be ſo eaſily attacked, and may be more eaſily 
detended, in a perfect democracy, or in a mixed 
republic, than in a limited monarchy; yet will it 
not follow neceſſarily from hence, as has been 
ſuppoſed, that I prefer the two firſt to the laſt of 
theſe forms of government. On either ſide there 
are compenſations; and if liberty may be better 
defended in the former, yet {till it may be defend 
ed, and domeſtic quiet is perhaps better preſerved 
in the latter. 1 
« Secondly, if I agree with the gentlemen who 
© have inſiſted ſo much on the little reaſon which 
there was in the late reign, or is in the preſent, 
to pppronens any encroachments from the crown 


on 
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on the Britiſh liberties; theſe gentlemen muſt, 
I think, agree with me likewiſe, that this will not 
alter the caſe ; ſubvert what I have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh; or derive any blame on thoſe who 
have. endeavored to revive that public ſpirit of 
watchfulneſs over all national intereſts, which is 
the proper and true guardian of liberty, in an age 
when that public ſpirit has more than begun to 
ſink and die away. I hope there will be always 


men found to preach this doctrine in ſeaſon. 


and out of ſeaſon, as the apoſtles preached the 


| goſpel ; becauſe if this ſpirit is not kept at all 
times in vigor, it may fail us at ſome particular 5 
time, when we ſhall want to exert it moſt. In 


great and immediate danger, the moſt ſluggiſh | 
centinel is alert; but ſurely they who, in times of 
apparent ſecurity, excite us to be upon our guard, 


do as real ſervice as they who animate us to our | 
defence when we are actually attacked; and the 

firſt is, in my opinion, that kind of ſervice of 
which we ſtand the moſt in need. I confeſs freely, 
that I ſhould not apprehend ſo much danger to li- 
berty in times of ſuſpicion, if I ſaw that neither 


power could ſubdue; nor artifice divert, nor puſil- 
lanimity oblige men to abandon this ſpirit; as I 
ſhould apprehend in times of apparent ſecurity, if 
I obſerved it to be loſt. In a word, no laws, no or- 
ders of government, can effectually ſecure liberty 


any longer than this ſpirit prevails, and gives 
them vigor; and therefore you might argue as 


reaſonably for repealing any law, or aboliſhing 


any cultom, the moſt advantageous to liberty, and 


which you cannot be ſure of reſtoring at your 


pleaſure, becauſe you feel no immediate want of 


it; as you have argued for letting this ſpirit die 
away, which you cannot be ſure of reviving at 
your pleaſure, becauſe you perceive no immediate 


I hope 
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»I hope that I have ſaid enough to give me a 

© right to conclude in this manner; and if I was to 

deſcend into particular applications of the general 

© truths which I have advanced, I think that no 

© doubt whatever could remain in any of your 
© minds upon this ſubject.— After this, our com- 
pany broke up. If the ſame ſubject is reſumed when 

they meet again, or on any other, which I judge 
proper to be communicated to you, it is highly _ 
bable that you will bear from 


D friend and ſervant, &e. 1 
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6 þ HE ſame company hath met, and the ſame ſub. 


F* 


ject hath been reſumed ; fo that I think myſelf uns 


: der an obligation of writing to you again. 


I be perſon who gave occaſion to all that was ſaid - 

in your defence the other day, ſeemed very deſirous 
that the converſation ſhould be purſued at our laſt 
meeting; and therefore as ſoon as we ſate down, he 
 addrefled himſelf thus to the old ene wo 


had fought your battle. 


veniences - muſt follow from keeping this ſpi- 
rit of jealouſy and watchfulneſs always alive, 


againſt greater. Every ſyſtem of human inven- 


« A 2 a «6 2s Fog _ 


vernment liable to none. Even theocracy was at- 
© tended by ſome real inconveniencies, according 

2 to the Jewiſh hiſtories; and neither the divine 
© preſence in the tabernacle, nor the ambulent ora- 
_ © cle, which the prieſt carried about with him, could 


* preſerve entire purity in religion, or good order 


« in the ſtate, We muſt be content therefore to 


« Sir, ſaid he, I own myſelf a good deal recon- om 
ciled to the Craftſman by the diſcourſe you held, 
when we were laſt together. That ſome incon- 


ſeems to me very evident; but I begin to think that : 
this evil may be neceſſary, in order to ſecure us 


tion muſt be liable to Fn objections; and it 
would be chimerical in us to expect a form of go- 
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© bear the diforder I apprehend from that ferment, 
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* which a perpetual jealouſy of the governors in the 


governed will keep up, rather than abandon that 


ſpirit, the life of which is the life of liberty. 
When the Jealouſy happens to be ill-placed, we 
may hope it will not riſe to any great and danger- 


ous height. When it happens to be well grounded, 
it may have the good effect of deſtroying a wicked 


miniſter, of checking a bad, or of NY a : 
miſguided prince. . 


© You ſee, fir, that my converſion is pretty far 
advanced; and if you will pleaſe to deſcend into _ 
particular applications of the general doctrines you 


delivered, as you gave us reaſon to hope that you 
. wn. it is very probable that the few doubts : 
I have ſtill may be removed. 
The reſt of the company ſeconded the requeſt, T 


The good old gentleman yielded to our common de- 
fires, and ſpoke to the following effect: 8 

© The general truth I am to prove by oartteutir 
examples 1s this ;—that liberty cannot be preſerved 
long by any people, who do not preſerve that 
watchful and jealous ſpirit of liberty, on the ne- 


ceſſity of which I have inſiſted. If you are once 


convinced of this truth, you will know what opi- 
nion to entertain of thoſe who endeavor to extin- 
guiſh this ſpirit, and of thoſe who do all they can 


to keep it alive. By 
There are two other general truths relative to 


this, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe by e ; 
examples, as I go along. 
One is this: that the ſpirit of liberty, far from 


inſpiring that raſhneſs and undiſtinguiſning fury 


which are peculiar to the ſpirit of faction, is flow 


to act even againſt the worſt princes, and exerts 
itſelf in favor of the beſt with more effect than any 
other ſpirit whatever. 
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friend to liberty, 


are the beſt, which by 


The reaſon i 1s ak 


it make any progrels. 
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* The ſecond is this: 
ſpirit of liberty may act in ſuſpicious times and 


againſt incroaching governors ; yet if it be kept 
alive, it will act effectually ſooner or later, though 


oy 


under the greateſt diſadvantages, and againſt the 
ful oppoſition 3 in a word, in the 


moſt power 
moſt deſperate caſes. 
© The firſt of theſe truths will recommend this 


ſpirit to every good prince and honeſt miniſter, 
The other will encourage every man who is a 
never to abandon the cauſe 
through deſpondency of ſucceſs, as long + as he 
ſees this ſpirit prevail, or even ſubſiſt 
_ © Having fixed theſe principal points of view, 
let us proceed: and though 1 would not adviſe 
you to admit the works of Machiavel into your 
canon of political writings; yet ſince in them, 
as in other apocryphal books, many excellent 
things are interſperſed, let us begin by improving 
an hint taken from the diſcourſes of the Italian 
ſecretary on the firſt decade of Livy. 
© He obſerves that, of all governments, thoſe 

the natural effe& of their 
original, conſtitutions are frequently renewed or 
drawn back, as he explains his meaning, to 
their firſt principles; and that no government 
can be of a long duration, where this does not 


happen from time to time, either from the 


cauſe juſt mentioned, or from ſome Ur 


cauſe. 


that how flowly ſoever the 


There muſt be ſome . 


good i in the firſt principles of every government, 


or it could not ſubſiſt at all; 


rates, according to the natural courſe of things; 
and governments, like other mixed bodies, tend 


to diſſolution by the changes which are wrought | 
Vor. I. U e 


much leſs could 
But this good 2 
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in the ſeveral parts, and by the unaptneſs ant 


_ * diſproportion, which reſult from hence through 


out the whole compoſition. 


The moſt effectual, and indeed. the tals. me- 
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thod of maintaining their health and prolonging 
their life, muſt therefore be to bring them back 


as near and as frequently as poſſible to thoſe prin- 


ciples, on which their proſperity, ſtrength and 
duration were originally founded. 


© 'This change, or renewal of the ſtate, hath 


been ſometimes wrought by external cauſes, as 
it happened at Rome, upon the invaſion of the 


Gauls. The Romans had departed from their 
antient obſervances. The ceremonies of reli- 


gion and the laws of juſtice were neglected by 


them. An enemy, whom they deſpiſed and pro- 


voked, conquered them. The impreſſions made 
by this dreadful calamity brought them back to 
their firſt inſtitutions and to their primitive ſpirit, 
They ſprung up from this ſecond original, as 
Livy calls it, with new vigor, and roſe to Bae 
fame, power and dignity than ever. 
But not to dwell on ſuch examples, as point 


out to us rather the puniſhment of vice, than 


the means of reformation, let us obſerve that 


this change, or renewal of the ſtate, is oftener 


and better wrought by internal cauſes. 
Many excellent inſtitutions were contrived in 
framing the Roman government, which ſerved to 


maintain in force the firſt principles of that political 
ſyſtem. Such were the regulations about elec- 
tions; the laws againſt bribery; and many other 


written laws, or confirmed cuſtoms. Such again 
was the conſtitution of the ſenate, in whom the 
majeſty of the commonwealth reſided, and whoſe 


authority controled the licentiouſneſs of the peo- 


-* whe. + Such Was the erection of that ſacred, tri- 
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bunitial power, whoſe T ſerved to 
check the uſurpations of the magiſtrates, and 


who could arreſt with one word, even the pro- 


ceedings of the ſenate. Such was the office of the 


cenſors, whoſe inquiſitions and luſtrations cor- 
rected abuſes, reformed manners, and purged 


the ſenate itſelf of corrupt and unworthy mem- 
en. 


© Theſe laws, theſe cuſtoms, theſe different or- 


ders, controling one another, and promoting the 
general good of the commonwealth, had great 
effect during ſome centuries. But this effect 
could never have followed them at all, if the 
ſpirit of liberty, which had enacted theſe laws, 
eſtabliſhed theſe cuſtoms, and formed theſe or- 


ders, had not continued. The very beſt laws 


are a dead letter, nay, often a grievance, unleſs 
they are ſtrenuouſly and honeſtly executed. They 
never can be ſo executed, unleſs the ſpirit of them 


poſſeſs thoſe to whom the execution of them is 


committed; and it would be ridiculous to ex- 


pect to find this ſpirit in the magiſtrates, and 


the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, unleſs it appeared 
in the body of the people, out of whom theſe 


magiſtrates are choſen, and theſe orders com- 
poſed, 


The examples which Mathiavel cites to ew, 
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that the virtue of particular men among the Ro- 


mans, did frequently draw that government back 
to its original principles, are ſo many proofs that 
the duration of liberty depends on keeping the 


ſpirit of it alive and warm. Such examples were 


frequent in Rome, whilſt this ſpirit flouriſhed. 
As it decayed, theſe examples became more rare 
and failed at laſt entirely. The old laws and cuſ- 
toms were, for the moſt part, ſtill in being. 
The forms of electing magiſtrates, and of pro- 


mulgating laws were in the main obſerved. There 
* 2 i Was 
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was ſtill a ate. There were ſtill cenſors and 
tribunes. But the ſpirit of liberty being ſtifled 


by that of faction and cabal, and the ſeveral or- 


ders of the government being tainted by the ge- 
neral corruption, theſe good laws and cuſtoms 
remained without force, or were ſuſpended, or 


were abrogated, or were perverted to ſerve the 
purpoſes of private ambition and avarice. 
I The time. ſerving flatterers of princes and mi- 
niſters have no point, amongſt all the nauſeous 
drudgery impoſed on them, which they are 
obliged more to labor than that of repreſenting _ 
all the effects of a ſpirit of liberty as ſo many ef- 


fects of a ſpirit of faction. Examples might be 


found, even without ſearching long or looking 
far aſter them, when this hath been done againſt 


the public ſenſe of a whole nation, and ſome- 


times in favor of a cabal, neither numerous nor 


conſiderable enough to be called a party. But 


till it will remain eternally true, that the ſpirit 
of liberty and the ſpirit of faction are not only 
different, but repugnant and incompatible : ſo 


that the life of either is the death of the other. 


We muſt not imagine that the freedom of the 


Romans was loſt, becauſe one party fought for 
the maintenance of liberty; another for the 
eſtabliſhment of tyranny ; and that the latter pre- 
vailed. No. The ſpirit of liberty was dead, and 


the ſpirit of faction had taken its place on both fides. 1 


As long as the former prevailed, a Roman ſacri- 
ficed his own, and therefore no doubt every other | 


perſonal intereſt, to the intereſt of the common- 
wealth. When the latter ſucceeded, the intereſt 


of the commonwealth was confidered no other- 


wiſe than in ſubordination to that particular in- 


tereſt which each perſon had eſpouſed. The prin- 
pal men, inſtead of making their grandeur - and 


* glory conſiſt, as they formerly had done, in that 


* which 
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which the grandeur. and glory of the common- 


wealth reflected on them, conſidered themſelves 
now as individuals, not as citizens, and each 
would ſhine with his own light. To this purpoſe 


alone they employed the commands they had of 
armies, the governments of provinces, and the 
influence they acquired over the tribes at Rome, 


and over the allies and ſubjects of the republic. 
Upon principles of the ſame kind, inferior per- 


ſons attached themſelves to theſe; and that zeal 
and induſtry, nay, that courage and magnanimity, 
which had been exerted formerly in the ſervice of 
the commonwealth, were exerted by the ſpirit of 
faction, for Marius, or Sylla ; tor Cæſar, or Pome 
pey. 


It is plain that the liberty of Rome would not 


have been irretrievably loſt, though Ce/ar had 
finiſhed the civil war with abſolute ſucceſs, and 
was ſettled in power, if the ſpirit of liberty had 
not been then loſt in the whole body of the peo- 
ple; if the Romans had not been as ripe for ſla- 
very, as the Cappadocians were fond of it; for 


I think the Cappadocians were the people who de- 
ſired that a prince might be ſet over them, and 


refuſed to be a free people. 
I cannot believe that thoſe who murdered br, 
took ſuch puerile meaſures as Cicero, who was 


not let into the ſecret, pretended that they had 
taken, when he ſaw the conſequences of their 


action. But in this they erred. They killed 
their benefactor; at leaſt he was ſuch to the 


greateſt part of them; and renewed the civil war, 
in order to reſtore liberty to a people, who had 


loſt the ſpirit of liberty, and who would not take 


it when it was offered to them. Evenin the ſenate, 
Octavius had a party; Anthony had a party; but 
the commonwealth had none. In ſhort, the freeſt 


6, people vpon earth, by ſuffering the ſpirit of liberty 


6 to 
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to decay, and that of faction to grow up, became 
ſlaves to ſuch a ſucceſſion of monſters, continued 
with very tew exceptions from the reign of u- 
guſtus to the deſtruction of the empire, as God 
never ſent in his wrath to execute e on 
any other nation. 
Thus I have de de to  Mluſtrate and con- 
firm the firſt general propoſition laid down, by a 
ſummary application of it to the Roman ſtory. I 
have not explained by what degrees, and by what 
means one of theſe ſpirits gradually decayed, and 
the other grew up. The ſubject is fine, and the 
taſk would be pleaſant; but it is unneceſſary to 
our preſent purpoſe. We ſee enough at this time, 
if we ſee that in the greateſt revolution of the 
greateſt government of the world, loſing the ſpirit 
of liberty”. was the caule, and loſing Uverty. was 
the effect. 8 . 
If now we bring theſe confiderations home, = 5 
© ſhall find not only the firſt general propoſition, but 
the others relative to it, illuſtrated and confirmed _ 
through the whole courſe of our annals, I ſhall | 
make a deduction of ſome of theſe particulars. 
To deduce them all would exceed my Rrength 
and your patience. _ 5 
Here one of our company lers el the old. 
gentleman” s diſcourſe, by faying that ſince we were 
come to a kind of pauſe, he delired leave to make 
an obſervation, which he thought pertinent and ma- 
terial, on what had been ſaid, before we went into 
any new matter. — The difference and oppoſition 
between a ſpirit of liberty and a ſpirit of faction, 
(continued he,) hath been juſtly ſtated. A ſpirit 
of liberty will be always and wholly concerned 
about national intereſts, and very indifferent about 
perſonal and private intereſts. On the contrary, 
a lpirit of faction will be always and wholly con- 
cerned about theſe, and very indifferent about the 
others, When they appear therefore in their pro- 
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per a they are diſtinguiſhed as eaſily as 
light and darkneſs; and the danger [ apprehend 
0 8. 095. 
But faction puts on the maſk of liberty ; and 
© under this falſe appearance, diſputes her being 
© even with liberty herſelf, Now here, methinks, 
5 a great many dangers ariſe ; ; the danger of miſ- 
taking when it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh ; the dan- 
ger of being bubbles and tools of faction, whilſt 
© we fancy ourſelves aſſertors of public liberty; the 
1 danger of continuing under this deluſion, till it 
is too late to prevent ſuch miſchiefs as we never 
intended to bring on our country. The ſpirit of 
faction may take, and, I doubt not, hath often 
taken poſſeſſion of numbers, who meant to enter- 
tain no other ſpirit than that of liberty; for num- 
bers have not the diſcernment of ſpirits. This 
_ © poſſeſſion may continue, and, in fact, I believe it 
© hath continued very often, till faction hath ac- 
compliſhed or ſecured the accompliſhment of her 
© ends. I made this obſervation, which reſults na- 
turally from what hath been ſaid, and inſiſt upon 
dit, becauſe if faction could not lie latent under the 
© moſt ſpecious and popular pretences imaginable, 
| * there would be no great need of putting us on 
_ © our guard againſt it; and becauſe if it can lie 
thus latent and concealed, we may be expoled to 
the dangers I have mentioned, which fide ſoever 
© of the queſtion we take in political diſputes. At 
this time, to ſpeak as I think, the caſe is fo clear 
on one fide, that no man who adheres to it, hath 
the leaſt pretence left him to ſay that he purſues 
the public intereſt, or is directed in his conduct 
by the generous, diſintereſted ſpirit of liberty. 
I could ſupport my aſſertion by many proofs, 
* if it was neceſſary in this company. One I will 
mention for its ſiagularity ; and it is this. 
© We have ſeen and heard, in a nation hitherto 
7 free, ſuch maxims avowed and pleaded for, as are 9 
4 inconſiſtent 4 
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nant to the common ſenſe of mankind and to uni 


tion. 
"© The dependents: of the legiſlative on the ex- 
ecutive power hath been contended for by the 


* neri; & fi contingeret aliquando alterum alteri 


inconfiſtent with all the notions of liberty. Cor- 


ruption hath been defended, nay, recommended, 
as a proper, a neceſſary, and therefore a reaſon- 
able expedient of government; than which there 
is not, perhaps, any one propoſition more repug- 


verſal experience. Both of theſe demonſtrate. 
corruption to be the laſt deadly ſymptom of ago- 
izing liberty. Both of them declare that a peo- 
ple abandoned to it, are abandoned to a reprobate 
ſenſe, and are loſt to all hopes: of political, alva- 


ſame perſons, under the ſame direction; and yet 
nothing ſurely can be more evident than this 
that in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety of he ED 
whole depends on the balance of the parts, and 


the balance of the parts on their mutual indepen- 
dency on one another: agreeably to which Thu. 


nus makes Ferdinand ſay, in anſwer to the Caſti- 
lians, who preſſed him to take away the indepen= 
dency of the ſtates of Arragon ; “ Aquilibrio 
potentiæ regni regiſque ſalutem publicam conti- 


præponderare, proculdubio alterius aut utriul- / 
que ruinam ex eo ſecuturam; that the public 
ſafety depends on the equal balance of the 
power of the king, and of the power of the 
kingdom; and that if ever it ſhould happen that 
one outweighed the other, the ruin of one, or 
of both, muſt undoubtedly follow.” _ 
© On one ſide then the maſk is pulled off. The 
weak may be ſeduced to concur; the ſtrongeſt. 
may be forced to ſubmit ; but no man can be any 
longer deceived. 
Gn the other it muſt be acknowledged that the 
appearances are extremely fair. True notions of 
liberty and good government are profeſied and 
5 purlued. 
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purſued. Our grievances are complained of; our 
dangers are foretold, not only thoſe which all 


from obſervation. In ſhort, the ſpirit of liberty, 


e hs R «a & _e 


the nation. 
As I am a lover of my country and of liberty, 


3 


| © ſeen a ridiculous ſpeech, ſuppoſed to be made by 


© General Monk, and tranſlated, as the author ay%, | 


from Leti's hiſtory of Oliver Cromwell. 


II this wretched production had appeared in 
N it's Journal, I ſhould have felt neither ſur- 
c prize nor concern. That writer never wore ſo 
much as the maſk of liberty; and ſhewed his game 
© ſo plainly, that whatever he got by faction, fac- 
tion could get nothing by him. But Fog, who 
Vrites incomparably better, hath appeared to write 
© with a much better deſign. Thoſe who are warmeſt 
in the national intereſt, without regard to perſons, 


and independently of all factions, have made this 


judgment of him; and therefore I was ſurpriſed 


and concerned to find that he expoſed himſelf even 


once, or in any degree, to the ſame reproach that 
vas frequently and juſtly made to his predeceſſor.” 


The gentleman's obſervation gave occaſion to 


much diſcourſe. Our old ſage deſired it might be 


remembered that he had not undertaken the defence 
of every weekly writer, though he had undertaken 
yours, Mr. D' Anvers, * The paper (continued he) 
8 N 1 © which 
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men feel or ſee, but thoſe which are more remote 


ſuch as it hath been deſcribed, ſeems to breathe 
from this quarter, and to diffuſe i its influences over 


TI have rejoiced in this. I rejoice in it ſtill; and 
yet I confeſs freely, that I took ſome umbrage at 
a paper, which came out not long ago. The 
delign and tendency of it ſeemed to me to favor 
© the caule of a faction; and of a faction, how- 
ever contemptible in its preſent ſtate, always to 
© be guarded againſt, The paper I mean is Fog's | 
| © Journal of the. ſixth of June: where you have 
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which hath been ſo much mentioned, fs a very fly 
paper, to whatever purpoſe it was deſigned, 
If it was deſigned to inſpire an horror of thoſe 


miſeries from which the reſtoration delivered the 


nation, it was a very ſuperfluous work at this 


time, when there is no real or pretended diffe. 
rence of opinion upon that head amongſt us. 
Thoſe who do not go to church upon the twenty- 


ninth of May, nor on any other day, will agree 


with thoſe who do, in this point, upon better au 


thority than that of Leti, and for better reaſons 


than thoſe which are contained in the fooliſh de- e 
| clamation attributed to Monk. „ 


If it was deſigned to make us commemorate the N 


reſtoration of the two brothers, Charles and 
James, as a national bleſſing in itſelf, and inde- 

pendently of tbe other conſideration, the project 
was equally ridiculous. Ihe flattery beſtowed up- 
on theſe princes, whilſt they were in exile, might 


pals, and many things concurred to make it paſs. | 
But to talk in the ſame ſtile to mankind at this 


time, when they have both ſat on our throne, 


when ſo many of us remember both what they 
did, and what they would have done, is contemp- 


; tible to the laſt degree. 


If it was deſigned for more modern application, ; 
and to raiſe a ſpirit amongſt us in favor of the 
pretender, the project was too fooliſh to have 
been hatched at home. It muſt have been im- 


ported from abroad. What jacobite can be ſan- 


guine enough to hope that his cauſe ſhould re- 
vive, when he beholds the heroical King and 


queen, Who fill our throne, auſpicious parents of 
a numerous progeny of young heroes and heroines, 
riſing up to emulate their virtues, and to gladden, 


like them, the Britiſh nation. 


his ſingle conſideration might be . to 


damp the hopes of any jacobite who lives at home, 


and i is a i wiinels of all this glory. But however 
I ſhall 
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1 ſhall mention another, which ought to have its 
weight likewiſe, and which will have more per- 
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© bitiſm is not only gone, but it will appear to be 


prchend its return, if we reflect that it hath died 
© away, whilſt all that could be done to keep it alive 
was doing by thoſe who profeſſed it, and by thoſe 


1 who valued and recommended themſelves on their 
© oppoſition to all the effects of it; if we conſider 


© the numbers of people who have abandoned this 


to the contrary. 


* more open to him. The whole bulk of the pec- 


principles which very few of us defended in m. 


« hath been reduced to the ſecond place; and it 
holds even that but under the direction of the for- 
mer. Can any man believe that a people brave 


liberty remains amongſt them, for the greateſt 
national miſchief, if 155 throne ſhould be empty? 


| © There is but one deſign more, which I can 
conceive to have given occaſion to this ſilly paper; 


but one quarter more, from which it could polh- 
bly come: and theſe gueſſes, perhaps, will not 
appear the leaſt probable. Might it not be de- 
ſigned to in{l1l a — of — and to preju- 


K M R N A 


baps amongſt ſome people. The ſpirit of jaco- 


gone in ſuch a manner as to leave no room to ap- 


intereſt, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Provocarions - 


In ſhort, 1 perſuade myſelf that if the preten- 

der had no rival in the throne, inſtead of having 
there one fo formidable as our moſt auguſt mo- 
© narch, yet his way to the throne would not be 


ple hath been brou ht by the revolution, and 8 
© the preſent ſettlement of the crown, to entertain 5 


younger days. The ſafety and welfare of the 
© nation are now the firſt and principal objects of 
regard. The regard to perſons and to families 


enough to diſpoſe of their crown for the greateſt 
national advantage, even when the throne was 
full, will ever diſpoſe of it as long as the ſpirit of 


6 dice 
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dice mankind 2cainſt all writings which Vote who 
are offended at them cannot anſwer? Might it not be 
deſigned to furniſh the ſpruce, pert grator, who 
ſtrewed ſome of his flowers in the Daily Courant 
of the eleventh of June, with an hint, which he hath 
moſt happily and modeſtly improved! ? ©. Fop, ſays 


© he, avows jacobitiſm; the Craftſman concurs in 
« the {ame deſig 


gn; nay, every jacobite i in England 


ſinks his maſter's divine right in the popular topics 


of debts, taxes and © corruption.” So that j jaco- 


. 
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bitiſm may now be imputed upon this authority, to 


ninety-nine in an hundred of the whole nation; 


for ninety-nine in an hundred do complain of 


debts, taxes and corruption. J am ſure there is 


arrogance and impertinence both in ſuch an infi- 


nuation too groſs to be denied; whereas the 
Craftſman may deſtroy the whole proof brought 


againſt him of arrogance, by anſwering three ſilly 
queſtions in the negative. 


© If this was the deſign, I will be bold, for bold 
it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this expedient i is, at 
leaſt as bungling and likely to prove as ineffectual, 


as any that have been produced by the ſame great 
genius who contrived it; for if we were in- 
clined to believe that the Craftſman, Fog, or any 
other perſon, carries on the meaſures of faction 
under the maſk of liberty; ſhould we believe it 


on the credit of thoſe who oppoſe them, and who 


are notorioully influenced to write, though under 
ſpecious pretences of promoting loyalty to the 


king, and an acquieſcence in his majeſty's mea- 


ſures, yet, in reality, for no other ſervice than 


that of a ſmall number of men; nay, ſtricty 


ſpeaking, of a ſingle man? With what face can 
ſuch writers impute faction to any one living 
or dead? 
© Let them be aſſured that we can examine and 
judge for ourtelves and that neither the Craftſman 
. nor 
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nor Toe, would be able, if they went about i it, 
to impoſe upon us any more than they themſelves 
have been able to do. 

Ihe pretty author, I juſt now mentioned, be- 
gins his eflay with airs of wit, and ends it with 
airs of wiſdom. What pity is it that he ſhould 
ſucceed in neither? In his firſt paragraph he re- 
preſents the Craftſman, with curious impropriety, 
as a magician who conjures up ſpirits; as a dog 
who barks at a diſtance; as a little inſe& who nib- 
bles at a character: and my friend Caleb was 
all theſe things, it ſeems, at the ſame inſtant. 
After this ſpecimen of writing, we may expect to ſee 
him compared in ſome other production of the ſame 
author to a bird, and made to fly different ways 
and in different places at once. : 
But let us leave the wit, and come to the wil. = 
dom; which will bring us back to our ſubject. 

In the laſt paragraph of this elaborate piece, 
the author ſets the example of my Lord Falkland 
© and others before our eyes; who ſtrengthened, as 
he ſays, the republican party ſo long, * that when 
„they found out their deſigns and forſook them, it 
„ was too late to prevent them.“ After this, he 
calls moſt charitably on ſeveral well-meaning per- 
© ſons to take warning; for ſome, whom he allows 
© to be ſuch, he thinks in danger of being drawn 
in to favor the purpoſes of thoſe whom he calls 
coppoſers of our government. ; 
© Behold this little Gamaliel in cithedra! Obſerve 
© the ſcholars be places at his feet for inſtruction! 
« Rifum teneatis amici?“ Can the graveſt of you 
* forbear laughter? 


When we come to apply the general propoſi- 
tions laid down ſtill more particularly to the Fus. 


liſh than we have done to he Roman hiſtory, 1 


A © 
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5 mall ſhew you perhaps that this author, like moſt 
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other fine men, treaſures up in his memory the ob- 
ſervations he meets with in hiſtory, inſtead of 


making his own upon the examination and com- 


pariſon of the facts and characters he finds there; 
and that the example he hath choſen will come out 
againſt the very purpoſe he hath applied it to. 


In the mean time, let us obſerve that the alarm, 
which hath been taken by ſome of this company, 


and I ſuppoſe by others, at the publication of that 


ſtupid paper in Fog's Journal, fhews how little 
reaſon there is to apprehend that thoſe who are , 


actuated by the ſpirit of liberty, and purſue the 


national Intra, ſhould be impoſed upon by the 
ſpirit of any faction. 5 
© The ſpirit of liberty is a jealous ſpirit; and fac- 
tion is equally the object of its jealouſy, whether 


the views of faction be directed in favor of the 


crown, or againſt it. I make this diſtinction here, 


though I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully 


upon it hereafter, becauſe I perceive that we are 


apt to confine our idea of faction to ſuch men and 
ſuch meaſures as are in oppoſition to the men in pow- 
er, and tothe meaſures they take; whereas in truth 
a number of men in power, who exerciſe it ſolely 
for their own private advantage and ſecurity, and 
who treat the nation as their farm, or rather as a 


country under contribution to them, let them ſhel- 


ter themſelves under what authority they pleaſe, 


are as much a faction as any number of men, who 


under popular pretences endeavor to ruin, or at 


leaſt to diſturb, the ene, that they may 


raile theinfolves. 


I the ſpirit of liberty were extineuifiied. as it is 


diſcouraged, the ſpirit of ſome faction or other 
would no doubt prevail; but this would not 


fucceed 
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"Faceted onder the maſk of liberty, There would 
be, in ſuch a caſe, no need of wearing this dif- 
guiſe. Men would avow faction. They would chuſe 
that which ſuited their intereſt beſt ; and indeed it 


would be of no great moment which they choſe. _ 
But if the ſpirit of liberty, which begins to re- 
vive in this country, becomes prevalent, there 


will remain nothing to fear from any faction what- 
ever, whether maſked or unmaſked. Whilſt it is 
maſked, and the inſtruments or members of it pur- 
ſue the national intereſt, though they intend ano- 


ther, the bad principle is however ſo far productive 


of good, and the cauſe of virtue is ſo far promoted | 


by vice itſelf. When it comes to be unmaſked, 
and the inſtruments or members of it are hurried - 
by indiſcretion, or forced by the courſe of events, 


as they muſt be, to ſhew their game, faction is 


that moment diſarmed. The diſtinction marked, 
the ſeparation follows of courſe; and thoſe who 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the nation will find themſelves 
_ doubly ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance which fac- 
tion gave them at one time, and by the oppoſition : 
ſhe makes to them at another. In ſhort, gentle- 
men, the ſpirit of jacobitiſm may crawl about and 
ſkulk in corners. The ſpirit of the other faction 


may roll in gilded ſpires, and with erected creſts 
in every public place, and hiſs and threaten and 


caſt its venom around; but the ſpirit of li. 
berty, like the divine rod of Aaron, will devour 
all the ſerpents of the magicians. 

I ſee therefore no cauſe to fear that we ma 


be drawn in to ſerve the purpoſes of faction, whilſt 


we purſue the cauſe of liberty; and if we ſuffered 
ourlelves to be drawn off from this purſuit by the 


jealouſy which one faction endeavors to give us 
of another, we ſhould be arrant bubbles in- 
deed. Fog is not to be dcſended for publiſhing a 


5 paper 
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paper liable every way to blame, and capable of 


no excuſe; but if he hath hurt any body by it, he 


© hath burt himſelf; and the weight which is laid : 
© upon it by thoſe on one fide, who perhaps writ 


© it, is as ridiculous as the project of thoſe who 
13 thought to advance the jacobite cauſe by it, ii 


© it came from that ſide. 
Here the old gentleman broke off, and thoug h he 


was preſſed to reſume the diſcourſe he had ag ö 
when this interruption happened, he deſired to be 


excuſed, becauſe it was late, and promiſed to com- 
ply with our requeſt upon ſome other occaſion. 


If he keeps his word, as I am 8 he will, . 
vou ſhall hear again from, e | 


Sir, yours, &c. 


LETTER 
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Our old gentleman having kept his word with 
the company, I deſigned to have kept mine with 
you; but ſome buſineſs calling me into the 
country, I ſend you a few. minutes of the con- 
verſations which have paſſed, in hopes that the 
ſubject will not be left imperfect for as long a 
time as my affairs may oblige me to be abſent. 
Throw theſe minutes into what form and make 
what uſe of them you pleaſe. They are deſigned 
to ſerve an honeſt cauſe ; the cauſe of truth and of 
liberty. You have eſpouſed it, and I hope will 
_ purſue it. P 
- You are able to do this with ſucceſs, even in 
. oppoſition to the moſt plauſible writers; and how 
much more againſt the curſory obſervator, who 
appeared in the Daily Courant, and the London 
Ä AA C 
I do not ſuppoſe you will think it worth your 
while to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering them ; but 
It may be worth while, now and then, to ſhew 
them how little they deſerve to be anſwered, 
They complain heavily of the prolixity and dul- 
_ neſs of the letters which you have publiſhed. Might 
they not be taught, what they have already taught 
the world, that an eſſay of two or three columns 
may be longer than an eſſay of five or fix? Let 
them not carp at my words, ſince they cannot miſ- 
take my meaning. wi „„ 


Vol. I. . Might 


. 
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Might they not be convinced that they are the 
leaſt competent judges in the whole nation, of the 


dulneſs of others, for this plain reaſon: that it is 
not in the caſe of dulneſs, as it is in that of wit and 
learning; in which he is the beſt judge of theſe qua- 
lities in others, who poſſeſſes them himſelf 1 in the 
moſt eminent degree? 


But there is a judge, before whom all e of 


of this ſort are tried, and by whoſe ſentence alone 
they muſt ſtand, or fall. This judge is the public ; 
and I am apt to think that hate authors may be 
informed of the ſentence pronounced by the public 
on your papers, Mr. D* Anders, and on their own, 
if they will take the trouble to enquire of Mel. 
ſieurs Roberts, Peele, and Francklin 


Lam even inclined to believe that they have en- 


quired; and that, deſpairing of ſucceſs before this 
tribunal, they have appealed to another, where 
| thoſe whom the public e are Pran mare of 
being received, 


Sure I am that they cannot hope to ſucceed any 


where elſe, whilit they found their merit on Bil- 
| lingſgate, falſe quotations, groſs mifrepreſentations, 1 


and an eternal begging of the queſtion. 


That they are guilty of all theſe may be ſoon. 
proved. I will point out ſome inſtances ; as 


many as the haſte J am in alles me time to 


mention. 


-. 8 Curſory Obſervator accuſes. you and me 
(for theſe writers are pleaſed to ſuppoſe us to be 
the ſame perſon who correſponds with himſelf) of 
quoting falſely and applying fooliſhly in every caſe, 
_ whilſt he quotes falſely himſelf, and ridicules the 
: e of what, it Is manileſt, he never 
| read. 
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read. His whole charge is built on a lie and a 
| blunder. | 
 Machiavel is made, according to him, in one f 
my letters, to ſuppoſe “ that the firſt deſtruction 
„of Rome by the Gauls (and I never heard of a 
„ ſecond) was a judgment from heaven on the 
e people for their having departed from their antient 
* obſervances and religious ceremonies —?? With 
this he makes himſelf wonderfully merry; and hav- 
Ing heard that Machiavel did not paſs for a very 
ſtrong believer, he ridicules the i imputation of ſuch 
a ſuppoſition to that great politician. _ 
But let this ſcribbler learn to read, belore he 
blots any more paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of 
what is, or is not in books, after he hath looked 
into thoſe books, and not from his idle i imagination 
of what an author, would, or would not have ſaid, 
agreeably to the character of the author, which his a 
0 * hath taken upon truſt. 
Cas old gentleman never ſaid that Machiavel | 


fappoſed the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls = 


was a judgment from heaven; but he reckoned 
amongſt other particulars in Which the Romans 
had begun to degenerate, and to which they were 
brought back by this great misfortune, that of 
neglecting the ceremonies of religion and the laws 
of juſtice. Now Machiavel does ſay this in expreſs 
and ſtrong terms, as this writer would have known, 
if he had conſulted the firſt chapter of the third 
book of his diſcourſes on Livy. „ 
But I will tell him ſomething more. This very 
 Machiavel * hath written a whole chapter concern- 
ing the religion of the Romans; in which he men- 
tions that Rome was more . to Numa than 


L © c. 11. 
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to Romulus; in which he ſhews that her grandeur 
and felicity were owing to her religion; nay, he 
aſſerts in general, that as religion raiſes common- 
wealths, ſo the contempt of it muſt ruin them. 
„ Good Gods! is this talking like Machiavel? 
Why truly it is thus that Machiavel talks; and in 
talking thus he ſhews more learning and ſenſe than 
the Obſervator is maſter of. 
Caſt your eye, Mr. D* Anvers, on the next pa- 
ragraph ; in which this able perſon undertakes to 
prove from reaſon, as well as hiſtory, a- matter 
of fact. The fact is this: that the deſiruQtion 
of Rome by the Gauls, was owing to the oppo- 
ſition ſet on foot to the meaſures and perſon of ; 
the great and much injured Camillus. 
It was a great miſtake, it ſeems, to mention 
this incident in the Roman hiſtory, in one of 
my letters. The obſervator ſhall find that it was 


7 Aa greater blander in him to dwell upon it. 


He knows as little of Livy as he does of Ma- 
 chiavel, or I believe of any other good author. Let 
him turn to the Roman hiſtorian, He will 

find that Livy, in the tranſition which he makes 
from the proſecution of Camillur to the inva- 
hon of the Gauls, fays ©& that if there be any 
thing certain in human affairs, Rome could 
© not have been taken, if that citizen had re- 

e mained in it.” But does he attribute the 

invaſion. of the Gauls to this man's baniſhment ? 


No. He attributes it to the conduct of three 


raſh and fooliſh brothers, who were ſent ambaf. 
fadors to the Ganls, and who, by breaking the 
law of nations, julily provoked this people. He 
attributes it to the force of a faction, which pre- 
vailed to ſereen theſe criminals, and expoſed: the 
ſtate to ruin, rather than give him up to Juſtice, | 


Thus 
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Thus the fact ſtands in hiſtory. Let the Ob- 
ſervator now conſider whether it would be very 
difficult to make certain applications of it, whic 

| he would not like. I doubt theſe applications 


would appear much more appoſne than that 
which is ſaid to be intended in his paper, of 
the character * the great and much injured 


Camillus. 1 
He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, wa he meddles 


with facts; and I do not find that he pretends 
much to reaſon. The reſt of his paper contains 
little more than fool, knave, libeller, incendiary, 
Kc. I ſhall therefore take notice of but one 
ching more; and that is the advantage he would 


: make of a miſtake in printing. 

Hle muſt have perceived, or he can perceive 
re that it was a miſtake in printing. If 
the meaning of my letter had been, that the 


Craftſman might deſtroy the whole proof of arro- 
gance brought againſt him, by anſwering in the 
negative all the queſtions aiked in the paragraph re- 


| ferred to, it ſhould have been faid . five filly queſ- 
* tions;“ for they are five, not four; but the truth 
is, that no regard was had to the two introduc- 


tory queſtions ; and that the three main queſtions = 


which follow, were alone meant. A writer, mult 


be reduced very low, by his cauſe, or be very low 
in his character, who catches at ſuch an impertinent 


7 opportunity of beivg what he imagines {mart. 


I ſhould fay a word or two to the profound Mr. 


Oſborne, who hath been pleaſed to let us know that 
he prefers the abſolute monarchy of Auguſtus to the 


free ſtate of the Roman commonwealth. He pre- 


fers likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt his diſcourſe leads 
one to think ſo, the violence, the treachery, and 


ihe bloody e on which this abſolute mo- 
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narchy was founded, to the civil diſorders, which 
were occaſioned by eliabliſhing and maintaining an 
equal commonwealth. I ſhould defire him to com- 
| pare the reigns of a Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, 
an Heliogabalus, which had never happened, if the 


uůſurpation of Auguſtus had never happened, with 


the glorious fourth and fifth centuries of the re- 
public of Rome; but I have not, at preſent, time 


for this. I hope you, Mr. D' Anvers, will give him 
ſome ſalutary correction at your leiſure, and make 


him aſhamed of having prophaned the language of 
a free people in ſo proſtitute a manner, and to 


| ſuch flavifh purpoſes! Adviſe him to learn better 


notions ' of government from Mr. Gordon's excel- 


lent diſcourſes, prefixed to his tranſlation of Tacitus; _ 


in which he will find his favorite Auguſtus ſet in a 
true light, and proved to be an infamous tyrant, 

though ſomewhat more artful than bis ſucceſſors. 
| He muſt certainly acknowledge the obligation; 
ſince you cannot be ſuſpected of doing it on any 2c- 
count, but that of a charitable diſpoſition towards 
him. If he was capable of impoſing on the dulleſt 
ve Quidnunc in any coffee-houſe, or of ſeducing _ 5 


moſt raw boy that ever eloped from ſchool, 


might be ſuſpected of ſome farther and deeper C 
ſign; but when you write againſt ſo harmleſs a 
creature, your efforts mult paſs, and ought to paſs, 


for the pure effects of the moſt diſintereſted, the 2 


moſt refined charity. 


Let me only aſk the favor of you to touch three 


points, amongſt others, whenever you condeſcend 
to meddle with Squire O/oorne, One is to aſſure 
bim in my name, and, if you pleaſe, in your own, 
that a good miniſter ought not to be abuſed ; nay, 

more, that he who abuſes him, is a rogue, a raſcal, : 
and an impudent (1 had almoſt faid, for I conform 


to his dialect, a traiterous) fellow; and might have 
Juſtified 


} 
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{uſtified myſelf by the authority of à writer on 
Mr. Ofborne's fide, who talked of allegiance to mi- 


niſters: but let this important author know, at the 
lame time, that we defy him to make the leaſt uſe 
of theſe conceſſions againſt any one ſentence, any 
one word in * Craftſman that hath been pub- . 


liſhed. 


There are. two other things, of which 1 deſire 
you likewiſe to take notice. One is ſcandaloully 


ö impudent; the other infamouſlſy unfair. 


When his patron is commended by any honeſt 
man in Britain, it is done moſt certainly with a 
ſneer. The“ great man” is an expreſſion which 
hath undoubtedly occaſioned more ſneers than this 


nation had ſeen in a century before; but it is ſaucy 
and impudent in Mr. O/borne to ſuppoſe that one, 
who ſpeaks of the king and royal family with all 

the reſpect that is due to them, means a ſneer. 


The other thing, which I deſire you to take no- | 


7 | tice of, 1s the malicious and mean comment made 
on an expreſſion in my laſt letter to you, where 
I called his preſent majeſty a formidable rival 


of the pretender. Mr. Oſborne is pleaſed, out of 
the abundance of his loyalty, to reſent this as an 
Inſult on the king. Now though, in ſtrictneſs of 


fact and propriety of language, his majeſty neither 


is a rival to any body, nor can have a rival, being 


our rightful and lawful king, by the conſent of hie 


people in parliament, the only good title to the 
crown of theſe realms; yet in pretenſion there is a 


rivalry; and I may defy Mr. O/borne to give any 
other reaſon for keeping up o large an army in 
times of peace. 

Lou will obſerve, Mr. aner, that the only 


deſign of this letter is to make ſome ſhort obſerva- 


tions on two filly papers which have been publiſhed 
againſt my former letters to you. You are now 


: deſired 5 
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deſired to apply the old gentleman's general poſi: . 
tions to the Engliſh hiſtory, from the minutes which 
I have ſent you, and which I believe will be as 
agreeable to the public, as as it was to the company : 

in which *. delivered ä ; 


I am, Sir, 


Your friend and reader, be. 


REMARKS 


LETTER IV. 


Vow nations have gone through more revolu- 
tions, few governments have appeared more un- 

ſteady, or fluctuated more between prerogative and 
privilege, than this of Great Britain. 

If we are freemen, it is becauſe the ſpirit of 

; liberty has been never yet quite extinguiſhed ng. 
us. 

We have bend ſurpriſed, betrayed, forced, more 
than once, into ſituations little better than "that of 
_ downright ſlavery. But theſe uſurpations have not 
become ſettlements. They have diſordered the 

frame, but not deſtroyed the principles, of a free 
government. Like cloudy mornings, they have 
ſoon paſſed over, and the ſun of liberty has broke 

out again with double force and double luſtre. 


— 
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It muſt be a pleaſure to refle& on that uniformity 
of ſpirit, which created and has conſtantly preſerved 
or retrieved the original freedom of the Britiſh and 
Saxon conſtitutions. 


I feel a ſecret pride in thinking that I was born a 


Briton; when I conſider that the Romans, thoſe _ 
maſters of the world, maintained their liberty little 
more than ſeven centuries ; and that Britain, which 
was a free nation above. ſeventeen hundred years 
ago, is ſo at this hour. | 0 
However ſavage our Britiſh anceſtors may be 2 
repreſented by the Romans, whom the luxury . 
Greece and the effeminacy of Aſia had already cor. 
rupted, they certainly were a people of ſpirit and 
of ſenſe; who knew the ends of government, and 
obliged their governors to purſye thoſe ends. 
Ca ſar himſelf acknowledges that they fought 
| boldly for their liberties, when he invaded them; 
and there is good reaſon to believe, from his man- 


_nerof writing and abrupt way of leaving this iſland, 15 


that they gave him a warmer e than he is 
willing to own. 

But to ſpeak of them after an author, in whole 
time they were better known than they were by 
Cœſar, or even by Tacitus; Dion Caſſius, when he 
is about to relate the expedition of Severus into 
Britain,, ſays, © that they held a great part of the 4 
government in their own power.“ 
I )beir long reſiſtance againſt the Saxons ſhews | 
their love of civil liberty. 
Their long reſiſtance againſt the nating of the 5 
church of Rome, begun by Gregory, that flatterer 


of Phocas and Brunchault, under pretence of con- 


verting the Saxons, ſhews their love of eecleſiaſti- 
cal liberty. | 


Though 
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| Though the Saxons ſubmitted to the yoke of 
: Rome, in matters of religion,” they were far from 


giving up the freedom of their Gothic inſtitutions 


of government. 

"The Saxon heretoges, that is, public genttele 
were choſen only to conduct them in war, not to 
rule over them in war and in peace. 


Theſe heretoges, among the German colonies, 
who ſettled in the countries they conquered, and 
founded new governments, became kings, and had 
: trappings, enough to ſet off their majeſty, and to 


_ entorce their authority; but the ſupreme power cen- 


-- 


tered in the micklemote, or wittagenmote, com- 


poſed of the king, the lords, and the Saxon free · 


men, that original ſketch of a Britiſh parliament. 


Here all important affairs were treated. The 
conduct of their kings was examined 1 in it, and con- 


trouled by it. 


The rights of the people in thoſe da) 58, . 


: have been carried to a very great 1 ſince 
they went hand in hand with thoſe of the church; 


and ſince a poſitive law declared, that if the king | 
did not defend both, he ſhould loſe even the name 


of king, Nec nomen regis in eo conſtabit, verum 


nomen regis perdit.“ 
The principles of the Saxon commonv- calth were 


therefore very democratical ; and theſe principles 


prevailed through all ſubſequent changes. 


The Danes conquered the crown, but they wore 


it little; and the liberties of the Saxon 12 they 
never conquered ; nor wrought any alteration 1n the 


conſtitution of the government. 
Thus much it was thought neceſſary to 1 


goncerning the original N of our govern- 


x | ment. 
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ment. We now come to that period of hiſtory, 


from whence we propoſe to deduce our following 


remarks. 


WILLI AM, the Norman. is come down to us 


in hiſtory under the character of a conqueror; and 


though it may be diſputed whether he was ſtrickly 


ſo any more than ſeveral other princes who have 


ſupported their titles by their ſwords, yet we may 


_ confeſs that he impoſed many new laws and cuſ- 
toms; that he made very great alterations in the 


whole model of government; and that he, as well as 
his two ſons, ruled upon many ans, like abſolute, 


not limited monarchs. 


Vet neither he nor they could dafiroy the old con- 
Ke becauſe neither he nor they « could extin - 


_guiſh the old ſpirit of liberty. 


On the contrary, the Normans and other fir 
gers, who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized with it 


themſelves, inſtead of inſpiring a ſpirit of rery i in 
to the Saxons. 


They were originally of * Celtic or Gothic extrac- 
tion, call it which you pleaſe, as well as the people 
they ſubdued. * They came out of the ſame northern 


| hive; and therefore they naturally reſumed the ſpirit 
of their anceſtors, when they came into a country : 


where it prevailed. 


"We have thought fit to explain the expreſſion in this place, 


though we know the word Celtic, as well as Scythian, hath been 


uſed in the ſame large aud general ſenſe, which is made uſe of here; 


and we could ſhew, if ſuch a trifle deſetved it, that by the Cc 
_ antiquity did not always underſtand the people inhabiting a part 


of Gaul, notwithſtanding the quotations out of Polybius, Nina: 
108 &C. Which have been urged, by way of cavil, againſt us. 


Stephen, 
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Stephen, the fourth king of this race, owed his 
crown to the good will of the nation ; and he owed 
this good will to the conceſſions he made in favor 
= .,, 

John came to the crown aſter the death of lil N 
ther Henry the Second, and his brother Richard 
the Firſt, by the election of the people. His elec- 
tors, Tadeed; found themſelves deceived in their ex- 
pectations; for he governed in the moſt extravagant 
manner. But they ſoon made him feel whoſe crea- 
ture he was. The conteſts between the laity and an 
ambitious uſurping clergy ran very high at this time. 
John had made his advantage of theſe diviſions. 
But the ſpirit of liberty prevailed, and that of fac- 
tion vaniſhed before it. Men grew aſnamed of be- 
ing the tools of private ambition, Shen public 
ſafety, was at ſtake. Thoſe of the high e and 
thoſe of the low church united in one common cauſe. 
The king bluſtered and drew out his army; but it 
was a Britiſh army. No wonder therefore, if the ; 
; king fubmitted, and Magna Charta was ſigned. 
It was boned. again by his ſon and ſucceſſor, "Ys 
Henry the Third, in full parliament, and with the 
greateſt ſolemnity. The people however abated 


nothing of their jealous, watchful ſpirit ; - and it was 


well for liberty they did not. The long reign of 


this prince was one continual ſtruggle between him 


and them. The iſſue of this ſtruggle was favorable 
to the latter. By exerting their ſtrength, they 
encreaſed it under Henry the Third. They loſt no 
ground under Edward the Firſt, and they gained 
a great deal under Edward the Second. 

Thus was the preſent conſtitution of our govern 
ment forming itſelf ſor above two centuries and an 
a; a rough burning raiſed out of the — 

whic 


| 
| 
| 
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which the Normans had made, and upon the folid 


foundations laid by the Saxons. The whole fabric 
was cemented by the blood of our fathers; for the 
Britiſh liberties are not the grants of princes. 
They are original rights, conditions of original 
contracts, co-equal with prerogative, and co-zval 
with our government. As ſuch, in the days we 
ſpeak of, they were claimed; as ſuch they were 
aſſerted by force of arms; as ſuch they were ac- 
knowledged; and as ſuch they were conſtantly 


maintained afterwards by that pertinacious ſpirit, : 


which no difficulties nor dangers could diſcourage, 
nor any authority abate ; not even that of the pope, 
as Impudently as it was exerciſed, and as fooliſhly 
as it was revered in thoſe ſuperſtitious ages. 


Had this ſpirit relaxed in the courſe of ſo many 


years, our government mult have ſettled i in an abſo- 


lute monarchy, or tyrannical ariſtocracy. 


The Norman kings of imperious tempers, aſſum- 5 
ed great power. The barons did the ſame. The 


people groaned under the opprellion of both. This 
union was unnatural and could not laſt. The ba- 
rons, enjoying a ſort of feudatory ſovereignty, 


were often partners and ſometimes rivals of the 


kings. 155 had 0 intereſts, and they ſoon 
_ claſhed, 


Thus was the opportunity created of re-eſtabliſh- 


ing a more equal free government than that which 
had prevailed after the Norman invaſion. 


The kings, the barons, and the clergy, not 


leſs ambitious or avaricious than either of the 
others, had powerful means of promoting their 


uſurpations. The commonalty had little or no 
ſhare in the legiſlature; made no figure in the go- 
vernment ; and it is hard to concetye how they could 


act, 
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acts, as the others might, and certainly did by par- 
ticular concerts, to the png” ee of their _ 
cular intereſts. 
All theſe did eme were ſopplied by that ſpirit 
of liberty, which diffuſed itſelf through the whole 
_ maſs. Kamben were on the ſide of the commons. 
In all diſputes therefore it was neceſſary to apply to 
them. They made the proper uſe of ſuch. conjunc- 
tures. Whoever loſt, they were fure to be gain- 
ers; for fo they deemed themſelves, when they 
_ ſuffered all the hardſhips of war, and even laid 
down their lives in the quarrel, if they left li- 
berty more improved and better ſecured to their 
poſterity. 6 
. conceſſions to the commons, our kinks 
maintained and extended their prerogatives over 
the barons. By eſpouſing the national intereſt, 
the barons continued able to cope with the crown, 
till they broke among themſelves. Nay, even 


the church, notwithſtanding that antient and cloſe - 


alliance between ſecular and eccleſiaſtical tyran- 
ny, was forced, on ſome few occaſions, to be 2 
friend to the liberties of the people. 5 
The king, the barons and the clergy, were 
all, in reality, enemies to public liberty. Their 
party were fo many factions in the nation; yet 
they all helped, in their turns, nee li- 
Deriy . 

80 true it is, het every thing, even the vices 
of mankind, and the misfortunes of a country, 
will turn to* the advantage of liberty, where the 
ſpirit of it is maintained in vigor; as every thing, 
even the good qualities of mankind and the proſpe- 
rity of a country may operate a contrary effect, 
where this ſpirit is ſuffered to decline. 


— — — CY C Ts ” " 
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As loſing the ſpirit of liberty loſt the liberties of 


Rome, even while the laws and conſtitutions, made 
for the preſervation of them, remained entire; ſo we 
ſee that our anceſtors, by keeping this ſpirit alive 
and warm, regained all the advantages of a free go- 

vernment, though a foreign invaſion had deſtroyed 
them, in great meaſure, and had impoſed a 15 


wen * on the nation. = 


LETTER 
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LET r. 


Third. We muſt deſire our readers to ſtop here, 
and at the reign of his ſucceſſor a little; ſince no 
reigns can furniſh us with more memorable and x 
tinent examples, to ſhew how the ſpirit of liberty 


exerts itſelf in favor of good princes; how flow it 
is to act even againſt the worſt ; and yet how effec- 


tually it is able to act, even in the moſt eh 
eie, 


A [eſs ſenſe and courage.” I ſhall not warrant the 


exact truth of this obſervation. The proportion, 
1 fear, is much greater on the worſt fide in all 


| kingdoms. But certainly Edward the Third, whoſe 


ſtory gave occaſion to Froiſſurt to broach this anec- 


dote, ſtands between his father Edward the Second, 


and his grandſon Richard the Second, a bright in- 


ſtance of this truth, that © great and good princes 


e are favorers of liberty, and find their account in 
* promoting the ſpirit of it; whilſt the weakeſt and 


c the worſt. princes chicfly affe& abſolute power, 
and often meet with the fate they deſerve for ſuch 
attempts. 

The former know that they have a. to ap- 
prehend from this ſpirit; and they wiſely prefer the 


generous efforts of good will and affection to the 


reluctant compliances of ſuch as obey by force. 


Vol, f. c. 2. 


—— —— t | 


\ Y E are now come to the reign of Edward the 


Old Freiſari ly, ® that the Engliſh had an opi- 
nion, grounded on*obſervations made from the days 
of good King Arthur, that between two valiant and 
able princes in this nation, there always intervenes 
a king © moins ſuffiſant de ſens & de proueſſe; of 
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hind it, to public view, indignation and contempt. 


The latter, conſcious that they are unable td 


lead, endeavor to drive their people. Unworthy | 
to be kings, they ſtrug . be tyrants. 


Few were the blemiſhes which may be thought to 


tarniſh the luſtre of this reign of Edward the Third. 
Few and ſhort were the ſtruggles between him and 
his people; for as he was fierce and terrible to his 
enemies, he was amiable and indulgent to his ſub- 


jects. He not only obſerved the laws, but he made 


the ſenſe of the nation, in ſome meaſure, a law to 
him. On this principle, in which, to a conſider. 
ing mind, there will appear as much wifdom as 
goqdnels, he removed a ſon, nay, a favorite miſ- 
5 tres, from court. 


Henry the Fourth, if I miſtake not, did ſome- 


thing of the ſame kind ; and. which of their ſuccef- 
; ſors, after ſuch examples, could preſume to think 
it below his dignity to conſult the inclination of his 
people, and make them the rule of his conduct? 
Under this great prince, the conſtitution ot our 
5 parliaments, and the whole frame of our govern. 
ment became reduced into a better form. A ſpirit 
of liberty breathes in the laws of this glorious king: 
and the power and duty of parliaments are ſet forth, 


in ſome of them, with ſuch terms as would never 


have been paſſed by a prince who had put the leaſt 
187 5 or the leaſt ſoppery, into his notions of 


ingſni 
The ſpirit of liberty was not idle in this reign, 
though it had little or no occaſion of exerciſe againſt the 


crown. The uſurpations of the church were many 


and grievous. They had been long murmured 
againſt; but a falſe reſpect for religion had hitherto 


maintained them. This deluſion began now to be 
removed. Mick life aroſe to diſpel this magic charm; 


to undraw the veil of this pretended ſanctuary; and 
to expoſe the horrors and trifles which lurked be- 


The 
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The ax was now firſt aimed at the root of popery; 
and prelates were taught the firſt leſſons of modera- 
tion. Parliaments fat and proceeded on buſineſs, 
even on eccleſiaſtical buſineſs, without the interven- 
tion of mitres. There was, I believe, one par- 
liament held; to which few or none of the prelates 
were ſummoned; in order, perhaps, to teach them 
how little their concurrence was eſſential to give 
due weight to the counſels, or full authority to the 
adds of parliament. CT 
As this prince loved, inftead of hating, as he en- 
couraged, inſtead of diſcountenancing, the ſpirit of 
_ liberty in his people; ſo he was ſtrengthened and 
{upported by it in ſuch a manner and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as cannot be paralleled. _ : 
I) he nation had been miſerably haraſſed by evil 
| wars and oppreſſions of various kinds, when he 
came to the crown. The burthen of perſonal ſer- 
vice, and the taxes raiſed to defend the dominions 
which his predeceſſors held on the continent, had 
exhauſted all degrees of people. This miſchief was 
ſo much reſented by them, that foreign intereſt and 
foreign counſels may be juſtly reckoned among the 
principal cauſes of all the diſputes, and even wats, 
between them and their former kings. 
In this ſituation and in this temper of mind was 
the nation, when Edward the Third, by laying 
claim to the crown, and undertaking the conque 
of France, opened to his ſubjects the terrible pro- 
ſpect of being worſe than ever oppreſſed by the ſame 
grievances; and yet his nobility and commonalty 
ſeconded him in all thefe enterprizes, with fewer 
complaints than could have been expected. Theſe 
men, fo apt to complain of grievances, and fo little 
patient under them, carried him triumphantly 
through all his wars abroad, though they ſtruggled 
with want, peſtilence and famine at home. 


Y 2 E What 
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What principle produced this wonderful change? 


Did higher notions of prerogative prevail? Had the 

doctrines of a ſlaviſn ſubmiſſion at once poſlefſed _ 
our anceſtors? By no means. It was not the power, 
it was not the authority of the king, which forced; 
but it was the character of the man, which invited 
to theſe compliances. The ſpirit of liberty exerted | 


itſelf in favor of the patron of liberty. 
A corrupt parliament, a degenerate nobility, a 


ſervile commonalty, will ſacrifice any thing to any 
prince; to a Richard the Second, or an Edward 
the Third, equally and indiſcriminately. But a 
free, a generous, a virtuous people, ſuch as we 
may boaſt our anceſtors were in thoſe days, will fa- 


crifice every thing, except liberty, to a prince like 


Edward the Third, and liberty is a ſacrifice whick 
2 a prince like him vill never require at their hands. 
To him who would require it, they would ſacri- 
ñce nothing, Such a people may be well governed 
with eaſe; and it ought to be hard to govern them 

I. They will do mote for a prince whom they 
love and eſteem, than he has a right to expect from 
them. If they do leſs for a prince whom they de- 

ſpiſe or hate, they are ſurely very excuſable. 


In order to render this example ſtill ſtronger 


and more uſeful, it may be proper to point out, be- : 


ſides his general character, ſome of thoſe particulars 


in the conduct of Edward the Third, which proba- 
bly induced his people to facrifice their eſtates, and 


their lives too, ſo cheerfully 1 in a cauſe, to which, 


under other princes, they had been fo averſe. 


In the firſt place, as his father Edward the Second : 


loſt his crown and his life, in the moſt miſerable 


manner, by ſuffering himſelf to be governed by his 


miniſters, and protecting them from the reſentments 
of the people; ſo his ſon very early exerted his own 
authority, and freed himſelf from the gurdianſhip, 

or rather ſubjection, of the queen and Mortimer, 


Who 
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who had long oppreſſed: the nation, and diſhonored 

we young king by their ſcandalous conduct. 

The next reaſon ſeems to have been this: Though 

he was magnificent in his court, yet he limited, with 

great care, the exactions of his purveyors, kept 1 

ſevere hand over them, and ſuffered no more to be 

levied on his pevple, than what the neceſſary ex- 
pence of his houſehold e He faved for his 
people, not for himſelf. 

Thirdly, The taxes laid in his time, were laid for 
viſible and important ſervices, wherein the honor 
at leaſt of the nation was concerned; which every 
man knew and approved. fa 

Fourthly, The expences were leſſened by that 

double ceconomy, which is ſo rarely found, or even 

underſtood. I mean not only that inferior e 
nomy, which conſiſts in the management of the 
receipts and iſſues of the public revenue; but that 
ſuperior ceconomy, which conſiſts in contriving the 

great ſchemes of negotiation and action. When the 

_ talents for this ceconomy are wanting in thoſe who 
govern, the public pays for their want of genius; 
and the prince's or miniſter's errors, are ſo many 

additional taxes on the people. When theſe talents 
are not wanting, the very reverſe happens. The 

genius of the prince, or miniſter, comes in aid of 
the public charge. Much 1s ſaved; and art and 
management ſupply it all. 

FE dward the Third began his war againſt France, 
in conjunction with German allies. He ſaw no bet- 
ter expedient at that time. But as ſoon as fortune 
and intrigue had procured it for him, he took 
another, ſhorter, cheaper, and more effe&ual me- 
thod. He ſupported the Earl of Monfort, compe- 

titor with Charles of Blois, for the dutchy of Brit- 

tany. © Avecques les Allemans, & les Barbancons, 

* ſays Froiſſart, il n'avoit riens fait, fors deſpendre 

46 grollument 3 : & Vayoit menE & demenc les ſieg- 

* neurs 
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4 neurs de empire, qui avoient print fon or & fon . 
argent, ainſy qu'ills avoient voulu, & reins fait. 
Si deſcendit à la requeſte du comte joyeuſement, 


& &c.” That is, „with the Germans and the 


Barbangçons, all he had been able to do was to 


* ſpend great ſums of money. The princes of the 


“ empire, who had taken as much as they would 
$ of his gold and his filver, and had done nothing 
4 for it, were accuſtomed to amuſe him, and to 
ce tire him out. He condeſcended therefore to the 
| 66 requeſt of the earl very joytully.” 


Fitthly, It was not owing to his ſucceſs that be 8 


people had a good opinion of his enterprizes, and 


promiſed themfelves an happy iſſue, how difficult 


or dangerous ſoever theſe enterprizes might appear. 
Their confidence was placed, and very juſtly, in 
| thoſe qualities, and that tenor of conduct which 
they obſerved in their king, and to which his pro- 

diigious ſucceſs was owing. No man contrived, pre- 
pared, reſolved with more phlegm, or acted with 
greater fire; the reverſe of his ſucceſſor, who re- 

ſolved raſhly, and executed irreſolutely. He waited 
ſometimes for opportunities, but he always improved 
them when they happened; and thoſe accidents 
which govern, or dictate the meaſures, and perpe- 


tually ſhift the fluctuating ſchemes of weak govern- 
ments, were bent by this great prince to ſerve the 


wiſeſt and moſt ſteady purpoſes. 


Sixthly, If he drained away ſome of the national 


wealth by taxes, he reſtored it yery amply again, 


by the great care he took of extending and improv- 


ing trade; by which he opened new mines of trea- 


ſure; and for a few temporary contributions, en- 
riched his people to future generations. A prince, 


who adds to the national ſtock, has a right to ſhare ; 


the advantage he procures, and may demand ſup- 


plies trom his people without bluſhing. But a 


prince who lives a rent-charge on the nation he go- 
verns.. 
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| yerns, who ſits on his throne, like a monſtrous 


drone in the middle of an hive, draining all the 


combs of their honey, and neither making nor aſſiſt- 


ing the induſtrious bees to make any; ſuch a prince, 


1 ſay, ought to bluſh at every grant he receives from 


a people, who never received any benefit from him. 
The Duke of Gloucefter told Richard the Second, on 
his reſtoring Breſt to the Dyke of Brittany, that he 


ſhould have taken a town by his own valor and con- 
duct, before he reſigned what his anceſtors had left 


him. Much to the ſame purpoſe might an oppreſſed 
people juitly anſwer a craving prince. When you 
have increaſed the riches and advanced the proſperity 

of the nation, you will have ſome right to make 

| theſe demands upon us; but till then we ſhall think 


: that you Poe none, 


played leit in the reign of Edward the Third, was 
 Rrangely altered on the ſucceſſion of Richard the 
Second; a violent, haughty, obſtinate and weak 
prince; whoſe reign, as one of our hiſtorians ob- 


| 4 
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Mie glorious ſcene of gorernment which dif- 


Terves, ©* affords but little matter that may ſhine in 
* hiſtory ; and cannot boaſt of any one great and 
diſtinguiſhed captain, any one memorable battle, 
or important ſiege ; but propagations of truces, - 
© abſtinences, ſufferances, patiences, tolerances 
were the language and amuſement of the times ; 5 
and treaties were all the while kept on foot for 4 
perpetual peace; treaties, ſays he, hitherto fruit- | 
leſs, illuſory and impracticable.“ _ 
lt muſt be confeſſed that the reins of government 5 


na 


cc 


. 
c 


hung pretty looſe in the hands of Edward the third, 


towards the latter end of his reign; from whence 


proceeded the growth of thoſe factions which diſ- 


turbed the beginning of his grandſon's reign. 


Some part of this was owing, very probably, to 


the abuſe of Wickliffe's doctrines; more to the cruel 
treatment which the inferior part of the commonalty 


received. The lords grew tyrants, and the com- 


mons rebels. But theſe commotions were ſoon ſup- 
preſſed by the united force of the reſt of the nation; 


much ſooner, and with conſequences leſs fatal than 
; in other countries, where Tebelllon and popular 1 in- 


Mr. Francklin was taken up for printing this paper and the 


; preceding one, on the reign of Edward the Third; but no far- 


ther proſecution hath Wen yet commenced againſt him on that 
account. | 


ſurrections 
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ſurrections ſeem to have been the epidemical diſtem- | 
pers of that age. 

If the ſpirit of faction was ſoon quelled among 
the commons, it prevailed openly, ſcandalouſly, and 
dangerouſly in the court. Something of it might 
be diſcerned, perhaps, among the lords, who op- 
_ poſed the court: even in the Duke of Glouce/ter, the 
; favorite of the people; in the Duke of Lancaſter, 

a wiſe prince, and who acted long the moderating 
part; in Arundel and others. Nothing of it was to 


de obſerved in the general proceedings of parlia- | 


ment, and in the national conduct. 
he juſtneſs of the character given before of 
Richard the Second, diſcovered itſelf very early i in 
his actions. He had a brutality and a good opinion 
of himſelf ; one of which might have betrayed him 
into a diſcovery of what it was his intereſt to con- 
ceal, if the other had not made him capable of do- 
ing it, even on reflection. Hence came thoſe fa- 
mous and fooliſh. ſayings of this prince, which hi. 
tory has preſerved, and which gave his people timely 
warning what they had to expect from him. Of his 
commons he ſaid, * that ſlaves they were, and ſlaves 
„ they ſhould be.” Upon an addreſs from parlia- 
ment to remove his chancellor and treaſurer, his an- 
ſwer was, © that he would not remove, at their 
2 requeſt, the meaneſt ſcullion out of his kitchen.” 
However, he found men, as all princes may eaſily 
do, who flattered him in his vices and follies ; ſuch 
men, for inſtance, as Nevil, Vere, Poole, Trefſilian, 
and others; who, to faſten him to themſelves, made 
the nation odious to him; as they made him odious 
to the nation by their rapine, their inſolence, and 
by a weak adminiſtration; which expoſed the king- 


dom to be invaded by the Scots, and threatened 
and inſulted by the French, 


During 
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During all this time, parliaments met frequently, 
| and gave neceſſary ſupplies ; ſome grievances they 
redreſſed; but bore the mal-adminiſtration of the 
court faction till the tenth year of this king; when 
they proſecuted the favorites with great juſtice, with 
temper, and yet with vigor. They ſpared nothing 
to provide for the defence of the kingdom by ſea 
| and land; and having put the adminiſtration, for a 
| time, into the hands of perſons choſen by them- 
| 


ſelves, gave the king ſuch a warning, as might 
have taught him to abandon a faction, and to throw | 
| - himſelf on his people: but it proved in vain. His 
| | » favorite miniſters perſuaded him that they ſuffered 
bor his ſake; that the aim of their enemies was ta 
dethrone him by diſgracing them; and whilſt all 
the troubles of his reign were due to his ſupport 
of them, they made him believe that they ſuffered _ 
for executing his orders, and maintaining his au- 
| thority,—— Nay, they repreſented to him that, by 
_ accuſing the counſellors, a man plainly ſhews that IA 
he believes the ſovereign incapable of governing; "EN 
and that the readieſt way to diſcredit a prince, is 
perſuading his ſubjects, that he makes uſe of ill 
miniſters,—Theſe arguments and artifices, ridicu, 
lous as they ſeem, ſucceeded, and had their elle 5 
for ſome time longer. | 
The deluded king entered into a cloſer conjunc. 
tion than ever with his miniſters. He took their 
iniquities on himſelf; made their cauſe his own; 
Was privy to their plots of poiſoning their enemies; 5 
"i packing j juries; of corrupting the judges to give 
opinions againſt law; and to all that dirty work 
which they wanted, not he. Nay, by his encou- 
ragement they raiſed troops; and a battle was fought 
in their quarrel; but they were defeated, and the 
fourteenth parliament, called the wonder-working 
parliament, having puniſhed the judges and miniſ- 
ters with proper ſeverity, endeavored to reconcile 
the "King and his — They gave him great 
ſubſidies, 
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ſoblidies, and renewed their homage and fealty to 
him. 
Even all this ſtill proved in vain. No experience 
was ſufficient to reclaim Richard the Second. He 
governed tyrannically at home, and took a wife, 
and bought a peace from France. It is remarkable 
that the peace coſt him four hundred thouſand. 
pounds, much more than he got by his wife. His 
favorite miniſters had before this time, endeavored 
to perſuade him to give up Calais, and purchaſe the 
friendſhip of France, to aſſiſt him againſt the lords 
and others, who oppoſed him. This is not the laſt, 
nor leaſt inſtance of conducting foreign affairs 
purely with regard to the intereſt of miniſters, 
and without any to the honor and intereſt of the 
nation. 


'The factions among the great men were of double 


1 advantage to the king for a time. 


Pirſt, the body of the people, who bowed them- 
= ſelves ſufficiently animated with a ſpirit of liberty, 
grew cool in eſpouſing the quarrels of the lords, after 
they thought liberty ſecured by the proceedings of 
parliament, in the tenth year af this king; and 
though many particular actions of violence, of trea- 
chery, and of cruelty, were committed by Richard 
the Second, they bore all with the greateli patience. 
for ſeveral years. 
In the next place, theſe fadtions among the great | 
men enabled the king to divide them, to play one 
againſt the other; and to build up his tyranuy on 
the ruins of both. His uncle, the Duke of Glouce/ter, 
was baſely betrayed, and barbarouſly murdered by 
him. He procured a packed parliament, conſiſting 
of men impoſed on the ſhires and towns by the 
king's authority, wholly managed by court favorites, 
and which bent all its endeavors to deltroy the 
liberties and privileges of the people. With the 
help of ſuch a parliament, he wreaked yengeance on 
thoſe who had oppoled him ; got his authority 


exalted 
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_ exalted above all law, and exerciſed- a moſt cruei 
N 


The people ſtill bore, and it is probable that the 
king, and others as well as he, imagined that they 


would be obliged to bear on, ſince the whole legiſſa- 


ture united in their oppreſſion. But in this he was 


| deceived. When the parliament took the part of - 


the people, the people followed the motions of par- 


liament. When they had no hopes from parliament, 
they followed the firſt ſtandard which was ſet up 
_ againſt the king. The ſame ſpirit of liberty, which 
had been ſo ſlow to act under fo many provocations, 
| acted with the greateſt vigor, when it was leaſt ex- 
pected. The king at the head of an army in Ireland. 
the Duke of Tort at the head of another in England, 

and the Earl of Selijbury at tne head of a third, 


could do the king no ſervice. The armies Would 


not ſight for the king againſt their country. The 
- whole nation abandoned him, or acted againſt him. 
Some of his miniſters were hanged; particularly 

thoſe who had been the great inffiruments of taxing. 


and oppreſſing the people. He was, at length, 


forced to reſign, and to ſubſcribe an inſtrument with 
his own hand, "by which he confeſſed himſelf unworthy 


to govern the kingdom any longer. This inſtrument 
of reſignation was not only unanimouſly approved of in 


: parliament, but articles of accuſation were ordered 
to be drawn up againſt him, to juſtify their reſolu- 


tion of depoſing him. "Theſe articles were thirty- 


five in number, ſetting forth the particulars of his 


miſgovernment ; two of which are to this effec : 
That he had put the adminiſtration of the pub- 


lic affairs in the hands of unexperienced and ill- 
* defigning perſons, to the great damage of the 


% people, who were loaded with exceſſive taxes. 
That in his negotiations with foreign princes, 


d he had made uſe of ſo many equivocations and 


6s ſophiſtries, that none would take his word 


60 any eee. . 
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15 is very obſerreable, that cheſe extremities fell 
upon Richard the Second, at a time when every 
thing ſeemed to contribute to his ſupport, in the 
exerciſe of that arbitrary power which he had afſum- 
ed. Thoſe whom he had moſt reaſon to fear, were 
removed either by violent death or baniſhment ; and 
others were ſecured in his intereſt by places or 
favors at court. The great offices of the crown, 
and the magiſtracy of the whole kingdom, were put 
into ſuch hands as were fit for his deſigns ; beſides 


Which, he had a parliament entirely at his devotion: 


but all theſe advantageous circumſtances ſerved only : 
to prove that a prince can have no real ſecurity 
againſt the juſt reſentments of an injured and exal- 
perated nation; for, as Rapin obſerves upon the ſad 
cataſtrophe of this reign, and that of Edward the 
Second; © in ſuch governments as that of England, 
« all endeavors uſed by the king to make himſelf 
4 abſolute, are but ſo uy" ſteps towards his own 
« qdownfal.” “ 
;. - = JE . obſerved by aa. eminent . f 
upon this reign, which he juſtly calls a reign of fa- 
vorites, © that the king in his diſtreſs, ſaw himſelf 
„ forſaken by thoſe whom he ſhould have forſaken 
f < before; ; the very men, who had ſo much flattered 
* him with their exceſſive love and loyalty ; and 
like thoſe mean inſects, which live with a little 
** warmth, but ſhrink at any change of weather, 
„they who had contributed to all his errors in bis 
_ © proſperity tranſplanted their zeal into the new ſun- 
„ ſhine, as ſoon as his ſucceſſor demanded the crown.” 


LETTER 
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Fx ROM Fo reigns 5 Ea the Third, — 


Richard the Second, we ſhall haſten downwards, | 


as faſt as ſome neceſſary obſervations will permit. 

| Thoſe of the princes of York and Lancaſter, form 

a period of more than eighty years, which paſſed in 

foreign and civil wars, in frequent revolutions of 

government, and in all thoſe diſorders which uſrally „ 
2 accompany and follow ſuch revolutions. 


The party of Richard the Second, even after the 


death of tha tunhappy prince, broke out into open 
| rebellion againſt Henry the Fourth: but their 7 8 „„ 
were vain. He held the crown faſt, which the par- 
liament had given him; and the chief of his opp a 
ers periſhed in their attempts. Happy had it been, 
if they alone had ſuffered; but here we muſt obſerve 
a neceſſary and cruel conſequence of faction. As it 
oppreſſeth the whole community, if it ſucceeds; - fo 
it often draws oppreſſion, not on itſelf alone, but on 
the whole community, when | it fails. The attempts 
to dethrone Henry the Fourth juſtified him, no 


doubt, in ſupporting himſelf br a military force. 


They excuſed him likewiſe, very probably, in the 
minds of many, for governing with a ſevere hand; 


for doing ſeveral illegal and tyrannical actions; for 


invading the privileges of parliament at leaſt in the 


point of elections; and for obtaining, by theſe 


means, frequent and heavy taxes on the people : 
for as all this might appear the harder, becauſe it hap+ 
pened in the reign of a king who had no title to his 
crown but the good will of the people, and the free 
git of parliament; ſo it might appear, on the other 
hand, the leſs grievous, becauſe ſome part of it was 
rendered W by the oppoſition which a faction 


made 
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made to a parliamentary eſtabliſhment ; and becauſe 
the reſt of it was repreſented, perhaps, under thar 
umbrage, to be ſo likewiſe, oy” the court logic of 
.-- That ape... | 
A people may be perſuaded to bear patiently a 
great deal of oppreſſion, as long as they can be per- 
ſuaded that they bear it only to detend their own 
choice, and to maintain their own acts; but if they 
diſcover this to be nothing more than a pretence, 
by which ſuch powers are kept up as are unneceſſary 
to their ſecurity, and dangerous to their liberty; by 
which the wealth of the whole nation is drained into 
the coffers of a few; and by which, in one word, 
they become expoſed to ruin by the very means 
which they took to avoid it; it cannot be EXPESEN 
that they will be patient very long. 55 
It deſerves particular notice, that although Henry 
the Fourth was willing to ſhew his clemency, at the 
beginning of his reign. by inflicting a very flight 
puniſhment on the wicked and hated miniſters of 
the late king; yet it being alledged in their excuſe, 
that Richard had compelled them to act, the parlia- 
ment took occaſion from thence to paſs an act, by 
which it was declared that, for the future, compul- 
ſion ſhould be no legal excuſe to juſtify actions con- 
trary to law. The reaſonableneſs and expediency 
of this act are very manifeſt ;- for it is the indiſpen- 
fible duty of a good miniſter, to diſſuade his maſter 
from all illegal meaſares; or, if he cannot prevail, 
to quit his ſervice, rather than ſuffer himſelf to be 
made the inſtrument of them: and if the commands 
of the prince were to be allowed a ſufficient juſtifi- 
cation, the prerogative of doing no wrong would be 
extended to miniſters, and nobody would be left 
accountable for mal. adminiſtration. 
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In the ſhort, but triumphant reign of Henry the 
Fifth, the ſpirit of faction was awed ; and the ſpirit 


of liberty had no occaſion of exerting itſelf, at leaſt 


with ſtruggle and in any ſignal manner, under a 


prince juſt, moderate and pious, ann o the He 


religion of thoſe times. ” 
The reign of his ſon was the reign of fiion; 6 


and it diſcloſes an horrid ſcene of iniquity, folly, and 
madneſs. The ſcandalous management of public 
affairs, which brought infinite loſs and diſhonor to 
the nation, gave real occaſion, as well as pretence, 


to commotions and inſurrections. 'The contempti- 
ble character of the man who fat on the throne, re- 
vived the hopes of the faction of York. The fac- 


tion of Lancaſter took the alarm. Mot of the great 
and active men were attached to one ſide or to the 
other, by obligation, by reſentment, by hopes, or 
by fears. The national intereſt was ſunk, to the 
ſhame of the nation, in the particular intereſt of 1 
5 two families. __ 
In the civil wars, which happened a century and 
an half, or two centuries before this time, the point 
in diſpute was, how the people ſhould be governed. 
In theſe we are ſpeaking of, the point in diſpute 
was, who ſhould govern, T he firſt was worth con- 
5 tending for, and deſerved all the blood which was 


ſhed in the quarrel, But this cannot be ſaid of the 
laſt, which ought always to be looked upon with 


great indifference ; except in caſes, where it has 


ſo immediate and neceſſary a relation to the firſt, 


that ſecuring the firſt depends, in a great meaſure, 


on ſettling the laſt. Such caſes have happened ; 


and particular inſtances may be eaſily found; but 


the contrary caſes, where men have fought for go- 
vernors, without regard to government, are eafy to 


be found likewiſe; and that was plainly the caſe of 
the two faQtions of York and Lancaſter, 


The 
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The parliaments in thoſe days ſeemed to be in 
another temper ; very little concerned who was 
king, and very much to preſerve the conſtitution. 
In the many revolutions which happened, each fide 
would have the parliament for them., Whatever 
titles they ſet up, they were glad to hold the crown 
by the grant, or by the confirmation of parliaments 
The parliament wiſely complied, whoever prevailed, 
The chance of war determined who ſhould be king 
at one time Henry the Sixth, at another Edward 
the Fourth, and the parliament accordingly placed 
them on che throne, and ſettled their government. 
There is another obſervation which ought to be 


N made, before we leave this period of time. Thb 


reigns of Richard the Second, and Henry the 
Fourth, had ſhewn the dangerous conſequences of 
that ee which the crown had obtained in the : 
elections of members of parliament. The watch= 


ful ſpirit of liberty was ſoon alarmed, and prevailed 


to make ſuch regulations about elections, and about 
the qualifications of the electors and the elected, as 
ſeemed at that time ſufficient to prevent this influ- ; 
_ ence for the future. Theſe regulations appear in 
ſeveral laws, made during the reigns of the three 
Lancaftrian princes ; and our elections proceed, in 
a great meaſure, upon them to this very day. 
Theſe regulations have required and muſt, in the 

nature of things, require to be altered, as the 
courſe of accidents or the change of national cir- 

cumſtances ſhall ſuggeſt reaſons for ſo doing. But 
then ſuch alterations have been, and ought always 
to be contrived ſo as to adapt them better, 

and to enforce them more ſtrongly ; becauſe the 
principle on which they are founded, can never vary, 
and is fo eſſential to the preſervation of liberty, that 
if it be loſt, and if a practice in oppoſition to it 
ſhould ever prevail, the balance of our government 
would be that moment Joſt, and the Britiſh conſti- 
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tution left at the mercy of any ambitious prince, 
or wicked miniſter, 

For this reaſon, Mr. Rapin obſerves very juſtly, 
* that there are but two ways of depriving the 


< Engliſh of their liberties; either by laying afide 
e 86 or bribing them. 
place he ſays, that the Engliſh freedom will be 
* at an end, whenever the court invades the free 


And in another 


4 election of parliaments.“ 
It is neceſſary to inſiſt upon this obſervation a 


little; becauſe it hath been ridiculed, thoygh 


dully, and great pains have been taken to explode 


the doctrine contained in it, which was laid down 
in theſe words: In a conſtitution like ours, the 
„ ſafety of the whole depends on the balance 
ec of the parts; and the balance of the parts on 
„ their mutual independency on each other.” 
| Theſe words, it ſeems, even with thoſe of 7. Buanus 
to explain them, convey no idea to the London 
Journaliſt; but this will be found, as I e 9 
to be his fault, or his defect, not Oldca/tle's. 
man born without the ſenſe of. hearing, or * 


his ears, and determined at any rate not to hear, 


may be deaf to the voice of Stentor himſelf. 


1 ſhall not enter into any altercations with the 


London Journaliſt, nor go out of the road to have 


the honor of ſuch company. But when I meet him 
in my way, I ſhall encounter him frankly, without 


the leaſt fear of being cruſhed by the weight of his 


arguments; or, which is more, by the 1 of 
his patron. 
To ſay, like this author, that the carrying on 


« of buſineſs, and maintaining government by 
1 » powers abſolutely diſtin&, and abſolutely inde- 


* pendent, is a meer Utopian icheme, muſt pro- 


„ ceed from 1gnorance, or tolly. '? Have not 
powers, abſolutely diſtinct and independent, been 
joined by Federal unions ? | Are no ſuch examples to 


be 
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be found, even at this day? Has not this been 
brought about by the very reaſon given to prove 
that it can never happen; becauſe men agree when 
they ſee reaſon for agreement; and they ſee reaſon 


for agreement, when they ſee their intereſt in agree- 


ing? Oſborne could not be in earneſt, when he let 
ſuch ſtuff fall from his pen. He meant to elude the 


argument, and to perplex his readers, or he meant 
nothing. But this ſhall not paſs. The matter is 


too important. He ſhall be talked to as he deſires, 


without a = ogg ; and what has been advanced 5 
pl 1 


ſhall be ap 


ed to our government. 


A king of Great Britain is that Rene magit- 1 75 
trate who has a negative voice in the legiſlature. 
He is intruſted with the executive power, and ſe- 


veral other powers and privileges, which we call 


prerogatives, are annexed to this truſt, The two 
houſes of parliament have their rights and privi- 
leges; ſome of which are common to both, others 
particular to each. They prepare, they paſs bills, 
or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are ſent to them. 
They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, remonſtrate, The 


ſupreme judicature reſides in the lords, The com- 


mons are the grand inqueſt of the nation, and to 


them it belongs likewiſe to judge of national ex- 
Pences, and to give ſupplies accordingly. 
Ik the legiſlative as well as the executive power, 


was wholly in the king, as in ſome countries, he 
would be abſolute; if in the lords, our govern- 


ment would be an ariſtocracy ; ; if in the commons, 
a democracy, It is this diviſion of power, theſe 


diſtinct privileges attributed to the king, to the : 
lords, and to the commons, which conſtitute a li- 


mited monarchy. 
Again: as they conſtitute a limited monarchy, 


ſo the wiſdom of our government has provided, as 


far as human wiſdom can provide for the preſer- 
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vation of it, by this diviſion of power, and by 
theſe diſtin& privileges. If any one part of the 
three which compoſe our government, ſhould at 
any time uſurp more power than the law gives, or 
make an ill uſe of a legal power, the other two 
parts may, by uniting their ſtrength, reduce this 
power into its proper bounds, or correct the abuſe 


— nay, if at any time two of theſe parts ſhould 


concur in uſurping or abuſing power, the weight 
of the third may, at leaſt, retard the miſchief, and 5 
give time and chance for preventing it. 
This is that balance which has been ſo much 
talked of, and this is the uſe of it. Both are plain 
to common ſenſe, and to experience; as will ap- 
pear farther in the courſe of theſe remarks, where 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, how often the proper 
uſe of this balance have ſaved our conſtitution ;_ 
and to what misfortunes we have been expoſed by 
fo the neglect or improper uſe of it. 
Since this diviſion of power, and theſe diſtin& 
: privileges conſtitute and maintain our government, 
it follows that the confuſion of them tends to de- 


= ſtroy it. This propoſition is therefore true; that, 


in a conſtitution like ours, the ſafety of the whole 
depends on the balance of the parts. Let us ſee 
whether it be true, that the balance of the parts 
conſiſts in their mutual independency. 5 

To ſpeak again without any metaphor, the 
power, which the ſeveral parts of our government 
have of controling and checking one another, may 

be called a dependency on one another, and may be 

argued for by thoſe who want to throw darkneſs 
round them, as the dependency oppoſed to the 
independency, mentioned in the propoſition. But 
the fallacy is groſs. We have ſhewn that this power 


of controul in each, which reſults from the diviſion 
of 
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of power amongſt all the parts of our government, 


is neceſſary to the preſervation of it: and thus a ſort 
of conſtitutional dependency, if I may have leave to 


_ expreſs myſelf in that manner, is created among 
them; but this mutual dependency cannot be op- 


| poſed to the independency pleaded for. On the con- 


trary, this mutual dependency cannot ſubſiſt without 
ſuch an independency; for whenever this indepen- 


dency is loſt, the mutual dependency is that mo- 

ment changed into a particular, conſtant depen- - 
dency of one part on two; or, which is ſtill more 
unreaſonable, of two parts on one. The conſtitu- 
tional dependency, as I have called it for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, conſiſts in this; that the proceedings of 

each part of the government, when they come forth 


into action and affect the whole, are liable to be ex- 


amined and controuled by the other parts. The in- 
dependency pleaded for conſiſts in this; that the 
reſolutions of each part, which direct theſe pro- 
ceedings, be taken independently, and without any 


influence direct or indirect, on the others. With. 


out the firſt, each part would be at liberty to at- 
tempt deſtroying the balance, by uſurping or abuſ- 
ing power; but without the laſt, there can be no 
balance at all. I will illuſtrate this, by ſuppoſing a 
prince, who claims and exerciſes a right of levying 


money without conſent of parliament. He could 


not be oppoſed effectually, if the two houſes of par- 
liament had not a right to oppoſe him, to call his 
miniſters to account; and to make him feel that, 
far from being abſolute, he was under this conſti- 
tutional dependency; but he would not be oppoſed 


at all, if the two houſes of parliament were under 


his influence, and incapable of directing their pro- 


ceedings independently of him. One would be 
aſhamed to inſiſt thus much on a point ſo very clear, 
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if ſome men were not ſo hardened to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, as to maintain the contrary ; and that there 

are men capable of doing this, is one of thoſe me- 
lancholy ſymptoms which charaGterize the preſent 
age. I could almoſt appeal to the cool thoughts 

and the private reflections of ſome of theſe writers, 
whether any thing can be more ſcandalous than the 

taſk they have undertaken. To ſkreen their pa- 

' trons, they endeavor to diſtinguiſh us out of our 

| greateſt national advantages; as was obſerved in the 


cafe of Dunkirk. To reconcile the minds of men 


to ſuch meaſures as their patrons may want, and 


as no honeſt man will take, they endeayor to de- 


moliſh the very corner ſtones on which the whole 
fabric of liberty reſts. Their iniquity, it muſt be 
_ confeſſed, is very ſyſtematical. When they write 
or corruption, they write for the means. When 
they write for the dependency of the parliament on 
the court, they write for the end. Well might 
Oldcaftle ſay of theſe writers, their patrons and 
abettors, that the maſk was pulled off on one 
„ ſide.” Let me conjure them, in the name of 
modeſty, to call themſelves whigs no longer. It is 
time they ſhould lay that appellation aſide, ſince it 
will not be hard to prove, from the general tenor 
of their writings, that the maxims they advance, 
the doctrines they inculcate, and the conduct they 
recommend, lead to the deſtruction of civil liberty, 
as much as the political leſſons of Sibthorpe, Man- 
 evaring, or Archbiſhop Laud himſelf, They and 
their followers declared themſelves directly againſt 
liberty. To plead for it was almoſt blaſphemy ; 
and to aſſert it little leſs than the fin againſt the Holy 
| Ghoſt, according to the doctrines taught by thoſe 
_ divines. Such abſurdities made few converts in 
thoſe days; and the preachers of them would meet 
with the utmoſt contempt in theſe, But the writers, 
7770 e 
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of whom we now complain, affect to maintain the 
cauſe of liberty, whilſt they betray it. They aſſert 
the principles of liberty in general, and ſometimes 
reaſon upon them well enough; but when they ap- 
ply them to particular caſes, they prevaricate, evade, 
and exert all their poor endeavors to turn the can- 
non of liberty againſt herſelf, The others had 
| faenum in cornu. They put mankind on their 
guard againſt them, and were the true promoters 
of all the miſchief and confuſion which followed, 
when the nation run into the utmoſt extremes, in 


oppoſition to them. Theſe men inſinuate them. 


| ſelves as friends to liberty. They are looked upon 
as ſuch by ſome few perſons, who mean well to 
liberty, even at this time; and yet they are almoſt 
wholly employed in promoting that which is deſtruc- 
tive of liberty, and inconſiſtent with it, corruption 


and dependency. Laud and the others endeavored 


openly to lop the branches and cut down the tree; 
but theſe men are privately poiſoning the root of 
liberty. The power of the court, and the autho- 
rity of the lawyers, could not make the levying 
ſhip-money paſs for law, nor prevail on the nation 
to bear it. But if it were poſhble to ſuppoſe an 
Houſe of Commons as dependent as theſe lawyers, 
(and they would be as dependent, if the doctrines 
which we oppoſe prevailed amongſt them) the na- 
tion might then be loaded with taxes, oppreſſed 
with debts, and reduced to the greateſt miſery by 


law. Our liberties as well as our eſtates, might be 


taken from us. We might be legally undone. 
Theſe are poſſible conſequences of ſuch doctrines. 
If they are not probable, we owe no thanks to the 
weekly preachers of them. The nature of our pre- 
ſent ſettlement, which is built on the foundation of 
liberty, the intereſt and honor of the prince now on 
the throne, as well as of all his illuſtrious poſterity, 

are 
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are our ſecurity againſt theſe dangers; but ſtill 1 
Bays we owe no thanks to the writers on the ſide 
the miniſtry. ; 
mw have dwelt pretty much upon this point, to ſhew _ 
what is the real deſign of theſe remarks; and I will 
venture to add that thoſe perſons who oppoſe ſuch | 
doctrines as we have been oppoſing, will appear at 
laſt to be the trueſt friends to his majeſty King 
George, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; which can 


ſubſiſt only upon thoſe 3 "ey which it was 
W eſtabliſhed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Vi. 


| * the reign of Henry the Sixth | was a a reign 9 
faction, thoſe of the houſe of Vork were fo like 
wiſe.— The popularity, bravery, cruelty, raſhneſs, 
uxoriouſneſs, incontinence of Edward the Fourth ; 
in ſhort, his good and his bad qualities worked the 
different effects of ſupporting, exaſperating and in- 
creaſing factions. The characters of Henry the 
Sixth's queen and of the Earl of Warwick, to N 
tion no more of the principal aQors on that bloody 
ſtage, conſpired to maintain and ASSravate this r na · 
dona calamity, _ 
In theſe long continued ſtruggles, the whole. na- 
tion became involved, and the factions of Vork 
and Lancaſter growing every day more animated 


and better diſciplined, we are not to wonder that 


they fought u/que ad internecionem ; at leaſt, till 


the field of battle, the ſcaffold, and ſome theatres 
of clandeſtine murders, had left no man on one 


ſide alive, who was in a condition to oppoſe or give 
jealouſy to the other. But that which may very 
juſtly raiſe our wonder, is that Edward the Fourth, 
having ſecured to himſelf and his family the poſſeſſion 7 


of the throne, by the murder of Henry the Sixth _- 


and his ſon, and by the total defeat of the whole 
Lancaſtrian party, ſhould ſuffer two new faQtions to 
be nurſed up, which divided his own party, occa- 
ſioned the murder of his ſons, and by eſtabliſhing 
the ſhort-lived tyranny of his brother, brought the 
Earl of Richmond to the throne, and ſunk tor ever 
the houſe of York in that of Lancaſter. 
Edward the Fourth's queen was the original cauſe 
pf all this miſchief, and a i ſufferer herſelf 
in 
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—.— as her paſſion prompted her to undertake; 


in the courſe of it. She was reſolved to govern at 


any rate; and Rapin obſerves, ** that as her being 


„ queen gave her no manner of title to meddle 
“ with the affairs of the public, ſhe knew how to 


„ manage that matter another way; namely, by 
the influence Meß bad over the king. Though. 


Edward often proved falſe to her, ſhe bore it 
very patiently, and never ſhewed her uneaſineſs 
at it. Edward, charmed to find himſelf at liberty 
* to purſue his inclinations, without danger of con- 
„ tinual reproaches, repaid her moderation with the 
„ moſt obliging and condeſcending behavior; of 
Which ſhe knew how to make a good uſe.” She 


maintained this aſcendant over her huſband to the | 


laſt, and for a little complaiſance, which coſt her 


nothing i in preſent, the purchaſed a degree of power 


in the ſtate, which coſt her dear in conſequence, by 
alienating the affections of the people from her huſ. 
band during his life, and ruining his family after- 
| wards, as I have hinted before. RO, 
„ Her aim was, according to Rapin, to ſecure her 
power during the king's life, and in caſe ſhe ſur- 
* vived him, to make ſure of the government of 
< the kingdom, in the name of the prince her ſon, 


& when he ſhould come to be on the throne; but 
« by a fatality, not unuſual to the beſt. laid projects, 


„ this very thing proved the occaſion of her own, 
„ and her family's ruin,” 


I cannot think, as Rapin ſeems to do, that 
her project deſerved to be ranked amongſt 


| thoſe which are the beſt laid. It appears to be 
| the narrow project of a woman, who had cun- 


ning, inſinuation, and the ſpirit of intrigue, with 


much pride and ambition; but wanted that ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and that ſuperior genius, ſuch 


as Catherine of Medicis and our Queen Elizabeth 
poſſeſſed, which is neceſſary to conduct ſo great a 


for 
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for what was her project? Was it to acquire an in- 
tereſt in the nation, by deſerving well of it? Nothing 


leſs. It was ſingly this; to form a faction at court, 
by raiſing her relations and immediate dependents, 


Which ſhould be wholly her own, and into whoſe 
hands ſhe might throw all the power and profit which 


the king had to beſtow. She had the good luck to 
compaſs this deſign, and triumphed, no doubt very 


wiſely, in her great ſucceſs. Surrounded by her 
creatures, ſhe Jooked no farther than that circle, 
and either took no notice of the temper of the nation, 
or judged of it by the temper of the court. But the 


riſe of this faction immediately formed another, and 
eſtabliſhed the diſtinction of antient and new nobi- 
lity. The former had the true natural ſtrength, 


which great eſtates in land and eſtabliſhed credit in 
the nation gave them. The latter had no ſtrength 
ol their own, none but that advantitious ſtrength, 
Which arole from employments and favor at court. 
They brought nothing to court, which could make 
the court amends for the envy and diſcontent which 


their elevation created. To ſupply this, two things 


were done; which ſerved, perhaps, to fortity the ; 
queen in her deluſion, and thereby made the ruin of 
her ambitious projects the ſurer. All thoſe who 


were not in the good graces of her faction, were 


diſgraced at court, and in effect baniſhed from it. 
Nay, they were perſecuted by the power of it; as 
the Duke of Clarence, the king's own brother, was 
even to death. The names of the parties of Vork 


and Lancaſter might ſubſiſt and be made uſe of on 
proper occaſions; but in reality, the being for or 
againſt the party of the queen, was the ſole diſtinc- 
tion which prevailed; and even the friends of the 


houſe of York, whom the queen did not aſſect, 


were debarred from having the king's ear, excepting 
paly three of his old and moſt faichful ſervants, who 
maintained 
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maintained themſelves againſt her and her faction. 
I mean Stafford Duke of . Haſtings and 
Stanley. 


Another me ethod which this queen took to ſtren gthen | 


| Herſelf and her faction, was by raking up money by 
illegal and oppreſſive means; particularly by ſetting 
proſecutions on foot againſt the rich men of the 


kingdom, ſeveral of whom were arraigned of high 


_ treaſon, and encouraging the judges to get them 


found guilty at any rate. Habington obſerves in 


is hiſtory of this king, e that as their wealth was 
c the principal evidence againſt them, though their 
WV; perſons were acquitted, their eſtates were found 
e guilty . 


The ſame hiſtorian obleries funker;« « that the 


« memory of theſe carriages hithertofore, in a bu- 
“ fineſs that concerned the life of a man reputed 
innocent, drew the world into much fear that he 
 < would now decline to rigor. Neither was the 
king totally excuſed, although this cruel avarice 
„ was laid to the queen, who having a numerous 
“ jfſueand kindred, by favor raiſed up to the higheſt 
© titles, was almoſt neceſſitated, for ſupportance of 
„their honors, to rack the kingdom.” 


Edward ſeemed ſenſible before his death of the 


miſchievous conſequences which this conduct, and 


the claſhing of two factions might produce. He 
endeavored to prevent them, by © reconciling the 
« two parties; a poor expedient! as Rapin juſtly 


<£ obſerves, which could not wy produce the 


effect he expected.“ 
The Duke of Glouce/ter, who had concealed his 


deſign till his brother's death, took advantage of 


theſe factions. He made his court publicly to the 
queen, and held a private correſpondence with the 


oppoſite party. Nay, he found means, by toment- 


ing it, to raiſe a third for himſcll. 


I have 


operations of this ſpirit. Such were the difficulties 
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I have dwelt the longer in this place, on the 
ſtrange turns and cruel effects of faction; becaule 1 
believe no example can be produced out of any 
hiſtory, which ſets them in a ſtronger light; and 
| becauſe this period of time affording but ſmall mat- 
ter to recommend the ſpirit of liberty, which had 
little to do in the tranſactions of it, I imagine that 
pointing out the fatal conſequences of the « contrary 
ſpirit, which then prevailed, may anſwer the ſame 
end, as expoſing of vice is frequently the onen 
recommendation of virtue. 
But we mult not imagine, notwithſtanding all the - 
_ contrary appearances in this period, that the ſpirit 
of liberty was abſolutely extinguiſhed. Though _ 
that flame was. loſt, for the moſt part, in the con- 
ſtant glare of faction, yet it was ſtill alive; and by 
living, preſerved the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment during the whole courſe of the civil wars. 
If we look cloſely into theſe ſcenes, of confuſion, 
we may diſcover many particular inſtances of the 
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and delays oppoſed. to the grant of tonnage and 
poundage for nine years together; and the many 
reſtrictions added to this grant, when it was at laſt 
obtained by Edward the Fourth. Other inſtances 
to the ſame purpole might be quoted; but we chuſe 
to inſiſt on a more general obſervation, already 
mentioned by us, which runs through the whole 
period, and is ſo {lrongly VOUCHER by W as to 
admit of no cavil. 
The obſervation we are going to make: contains 
a memorable exception to this propoſition, which 
is but too generally true, that the ſpirit of liberty 
and the ſpirit of faction are incompatible, and can- 
not long ſubſiſt together. The virtue of our anceſ- 
tors made this exception; and if it hath been remem- 
bered to their ſhame, that they ſunk the national 
Intereſt 
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| Intereſt | in the particular intereſt of two families ; ; If 


ought to be remembered to their honor, that they 
did ſo in this ſingle point only, who ſhould reign, 
and in no other. We took notice, in a former pa- 

per, that upon every revolution, each fide engaged 


the parliament for them, and that whoever pre- 
vailed, the parliament wiſely complied. This con- 
duct, which laſted from Richard the Second down 


to Richard the Third, preſerved our liberties ; but 
it could not have been purſued, nor could our 


| liberties by conſequence have been preſerved, if the 
ſpirit of liberty had not been latent in the hearts of 
thoſe very men who ſeem to breathe nothing but 
faction. How could it have happened that the ſole 
title of conqueſt was ever eſtabliſhed in ſo many re- 
volutions brought about by the. ſword, if the actors 
in them had not been ſtrongly affected with a love 
and reverence for the free conſtitution of our govern- 
ment? The princes of York and Lancaſter them- 
ſelves were willing, nay deſirous, to have a parlia- 
mentary confirmation of their titles, real or pre- 
tended. But how came they to be fo deſirous of 
it? How came they to think it neceſſary ? The caſe 
is plain. The temper of their parties, and of their 
armies begot this neceſſity. The ſpirit of liberty 
_ prevailed enough in the whole body of the nation, 
cout of which theſe parties and armies were com- 
_ poſed to preſerve the principles of public freedom, 
though not enough to preſerve the public peace. 


Each ſide contended to have a king of their own 
party ; but neither ſide would have a tyrant. hey 


facrificed their lives to faction; but would not give 
up their liberties.— The victorious armies led their 
kings to the foot of the throne ; but carried them 


no farther. 
The author of the ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding armies. 


obſerves, that, in all the wars of York and Lan- 


„ calter, 
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* caſter, whatever party prevailed, we do not find 
&© they ever attempted to keep up a ſtanding army. 
« Such was the virtue of thoſe times, ſays he, that 
* they would rather run the hazard of forteining their 
«© heads and eſtates to the rage of the oppoſite party, 
than certainly enſlave their country, though they 
„ themſelves were to be the tyrants.” —This remark 
is juſt, as far as it goes; and it goes as far as that 
author wanted to carry it; but it is not fo full, nor 
carried ſo far as hiſtory will warrant. That the 
| princes, who obtained the crown by their armies, 
did not attempt to govern by their armies afterwards, 
is moſt true, and may reflect ſome honor on thoſe 
princes, and on the heads of their parties. But 
there is ſomething more than this remarkable in the 
conduct of thoſe times; for even in the heat of vic- 
_ tory, in the raptures of a ſucceſsful revolution, and 
before the armies could be diſbanded, we ſee thefe 
princes obliged to aſcend the ſteps of the throne in 
ſuch manner, and under ſuch conditions, as the 
parliament thought fit to preſcribe, and as were not 
always agreeable to them. This, I am ſure, reflects 
great honor on the parliaments, who were actors in 
the laſt ſcenes of all theſe revolutions ; and on the 
armies, who contented themſelves to become ſpecta- 
tors in ſuch conjunctures.— We will take the firſt 
example which preſents itfelf in thele wars. 
The Duke of Lanca/ter was at the head of an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, when he came to 
the crown. The proclamation which he publiſh. 
ed the very day he was crowned, ſhewed how very 
unwilling he was to ſeem to hold his crown 
purely by right ofelection. He would gladly have ſet 
up that of conquelt ; or a title derived from Richard 
the Second's reſignation; or a title by blood; or 
any title but the true one. Notwithſtanding this, 
he was obliged, when nothing could have obliged 
him but the ſenſe of his own party and army, to 
tubmit to as formal an election as cver was made, Fhe 
a | | | two. 
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two houſes took notice of the blind claim of right 


which he entered. They choſe him to be king, up- 


om the queſtion put to them, after having given 
their negative to the Duke of Tork, to his ſons, and 


to others, who were ſeverally propoſed i in the ſame 
manner to them, They ſeem induſtriouſly to have 
contrived and purſued, on this occaſion, a method 
of proceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to the views 
and inclination of this prince, whole army attended 
him, and whoſe rival was his priſoner. 


Again: to take another example from the latter 


end of theſe wars. The battle of Northampton. 
being won, and Henry the Sixth taken, the Duke 
of Tork haſtens out of Ireland to put himſelf at the 
head of his party and his army. The parliament 
meets. The duke aſſerts his undoubted right by 
deſcent to the crown, which he demands as due to. 


him, without any interpoſition of parliament. He 
ſhews the utmoſt, and even an indecent impatience 


to take poſſeſſion of it. Heis ſupported by his own 
party. He is oppoſed by others. But the matter 
is by all ſubmitted to the debate and deciſion of par- 
liament. The debate itſelf muſt have been grievous 
enough to a prince ſo fond of a crown, and ſo much 
warmed with the notion of his hereditary right. 

But the deciſion of this affair muſt have wounded him 
to the quick, So little regard was paid to his right, 
that he was forced to content himſelf with leaving 


the crown on the head of Henry the Sixth during 5 


| that prince's life, and not to have the proſpect of 


ſucceeding to it, till after that prince's deceaſe; which, 


by the way, was a point of the leſs value to him, N 


becauſe he was older than Henry the Sixth, and could 
not hope to be the better for it, according to the courſe 
of nature, He ſubmitted to all theſe mortifications; 


and a very judicious hiſtorian attributes his ſubmil- 


ſion to his moderation; but I believe thoſe who 
fully conſider his former conduct, and his paſſion- 
ate 
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ate behavior at this time, will hardly ſubſcribe to 
ſuch a judgment. His ſubmiſſion, like that of Hen- 
ry the Fourth, in the caſe before- cited, was a ſub» 
miſſion, which the tempet of his party, rendered ne- 


ceſſary. They would not force the reſolutions of 


the two houſes; and why the two houſes would go 
no farther in his favor, at that juncture, might eaſily 
be accounted for, if this were a proper place for that 
diſquiſition.—After the battle of Wakefield, where 
the Duke of York was killed, and that of St. Alban's, 


where the Earl of Warwick was beaten, the fadion of 


York were determined, by the dangers they had run, 
and by the loſſes they had ſuſtained, to balance no 
longer, but to fet the crown on the head of the 
Earl of March, and yet they proceeded no other- 
- wiſeth an under the authority of parliament, which had 
ratified the agreement made between the late Duke 
of York and Henry the Sixth. By one article of this 
agreement it was ſtipulated, , that if King Henry 
broke it in any point, the crown and royal dignity | 
ſhould immediately devolve on the Duke of YTork, if 
alive; or, in failure of him, on his next heir. The 
Earl of Warwick therefore, in a kind of military 
aſſembly, (for a part of the army, at leaſt, was 


there) proceeded to the election of Edward the 


Fourth ;. but he proceeded on this foundation. The 
great efforts made to break this agreement and 
to defeat the effect of it, by King Henry's queen, 
and the Lancaſtrian party, were interpreted, and 
not without color, as ſo many infractions of it. 
By conſequence, Edward the Fourth had an imme- 
diate right to the crown, by virtue of the act of par- 
liament made in confirmation of this convention, 
which act and convention were produced by War- 
wick, who cauſed them to be publicly read. The 
proceeding of this aſſembly, which hath a tumul- 
tuous air in hiſtory, was therefore in reality a pro- 
Vol. I. Aa elamation 
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clamation of a king made by authority of parliz⸗ 


ment, and not of an election of a king, without 
that authority. 


Let us conclude, that if the ſpirit of faction hath, 


on ſome occaſions, prevailed over the ſpirit of liber- 

ty, ſo far as to defeat and even pervert the deſigns of 
the latter; the ſpirit of liberty hath likewiſe revived, 

in its turn, on other occaſions, and prevented the . 


conſummation of that miſery which faction would 


naturally and of courſe have produced. Let us con- 


elude that all ſtanding armies, for whatſoever purpoſe . 


inſtituted, or in whatſoever habit cloathed, may be 
eaſily made the inſtruments of faction; becauſe a 
body of men ſeparated, in many reſpects, from the 
reſt of the nation, conſtrained to different cuſtoms, 
and in ſome meaſure ſubjected to different laws, 


may be eaſily perſuaded that they have a different i in- 
tereſt. Let us conclude that theſe caſuiſts in red, 
are the moſt dangerous in this reſpect, that having | 


fwords by their ſides, they are able at once to cut 
| thoſe gordian knots which others muſt untie by de- 


grees. But let us conclude, at the ſame time, that 


if a ſpirit of liberty be kept up in a free nation, it 
will be kept up in the army of that nation; and 


that when it is thus kept up, though the ſpirit of 
faction may do great hurt, it cannot complete the 
public ruin. We ſee the truth of this obſervation 
exemplified near three centuries ago; and let us re- 
member with gratitude, that the ſame truth was 


again confirmed to us no longer ago than two-and- 
forty years. 


LETTER 
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ON E of the hiſtorians of Britanny, fl re · 
member right, and I think it is Argentre, ſays the 


people of that dutchy grew ſo much tired with the 
diſputes between Charles of Blois and the Monforts, : 
that the two parties agreed, juſt before a battle, to 


make an end of the quarrel at once, by taking off 
that prince, againſt whom the fortune of the day 


ſhould declare itſelf, —Our anceſtors were very far 
from following this example; but they ſeized the 
opportunity which was preſented to them, after 
Richard the Third had uſurped the throne, and mur- 
dered his nephews, of aboliling tyranny, and extin- 


guiſhing faction. 


The princes of York and Lancafter butchered one 


another in ſuch a manner, that the right of the for- 
mer centered in Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Ed- 


ward the Fourth, and the pretenſions of the latter 


were allowed, by the whole Lancaſtrian party, to 
belong to the Earl of Richmond. * his was the ſtate 
of the families. 


The faction of Vork deteſted Richard for bis 
uſurpation and cruelties.— The faction of Lancaſter 
hated him for his name; and neither the great qua- 


lities which he really had, nor the good qualities 


which he affected, could reconcile mankind to his 


barbarity.— This was the temper of the nation. 
The opportunity thus ſormed, was improved by 
the univerſal concurrence, which a ſpirit of liberty 


and a regard to the public good, independent of 
41 ˙ N party, 
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party, inſpired, The faction of York became vitling 


do receive a king of the houſe of Lancaſter, and the 


party of Lancaſter a queen of the houſe of York. 
All parties labored to unite the two roſes ; and fac- 
tion itſelf was bent, in this fortunate conjuncture, 
to extirpate faction. 


The depofition of Richard, and the advancement 


of the Earl of Richmond to the throne, upon this 
expreſs condition that he ſhould marry the princeſs. 
| Elizabeth, were purſued with ſucceſs, even when 
| Richard thought himſelf. moſt ſecure; when the 
5, parliament had been obliged to confirm his uſur- 


pation; to declare the children of Edward baſtards ; "By 
and to attaint the Earl of Richmond. 


What a ſcene of national peace and proſperity was 


opened by this revolution and new ſettlement! But 


how ſoon was it ſhifted? How ſoon were the wiſe 
and honeſt views of the many defeated by the cun- 


ning and iniquity of the few ?—Henry the Seventh, 
a creature of the people, if ever any prince was 


ſuch, had been raiſed to the throne, in order to cut 
up the roots of faction; to reſtore public tranquil- 


liry ; ; and to eſtabliſh a legal government on the ru- 
ins of tyranny.— He did the very reverſe of all this. 


His reign and that of his ſon have been two of the 


ſevereſt, under which our country hath groaned 


fiance the conqueſt; and yet, in theſe very reigns, the 
foundations of liberty were laid much broader and 


ſtronger than ever. How this came about, it muſt 


be uſeful, and perhaps it may be entertaining, to 


5 conſider. 


Henry the Seventh, Who would bent been glad 


a little beforeto have aiſured himſelf of the crown on 
any terms, grew difficult as ſoon as he had obtained 
it. He durſt not avow a title by conqueſt; but 


he evaded the appearances of a parliamentary 
title 
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faule very induſtriouſly, and made the ceremony of his 
coronation precede the meeting of his parliament. 
He evaded, in the ſame manner, the appearances of 
any communication of right from the princes Eliaa- 
beth, by deferring his marriage till an act had paſſed 
5 ſettle the crown on him and his poſterity, without 
any mention of the houſe of York. In ſhort, his 

whole ſkill, credit and power were employed to get 
the act of ſettlement lo generally and ſo ambigu- 

ouſly penned, as to leave him room to aſſert after- 
wards a right inherent in himſelf, aud independent 


of the authority of parliament. Nay, has this Fs 


ther; for, in the bull of confirmation, which he ob- 


| tained from the pope, and in which he affected to 


have all ſorts of titles enumerated, he took particu- 
lar care to have that of conqueſt inſerted. . 
Buch a conduct gave ſufficient reaſon for alarm; 
7 but we do not find that it was taken. The tyrant 
was dead, and the new eſtablihment was made. 


| The nation was overjoyed ; and the work of liberty 


was done by halves. The new king found a compli- 
ance with all his meaſures, as new kings generally 
do. But little reflection was made, perhaps, at 
that time, on theſe proceedings of the court; or if 
a juſt reflection was made, we may eaſily believe 
that it was ſoon ſtifled by that adulation, which re- 
_ preſents the moſt neceſſary precautions, the moſt juft 
complaints, and the aſſertion of the deareſt ng 
a8 * of diſaffection. 
The whole courſe of Henry the Soventh's reign 
was anſwerable to theſe beginnings ; and he ſeems 
to have eſtabliſhed himſelf in the power of purſuing 
principles of government, evidently repugnant to 
| thoſe upon which he had been raiſed to the throne, 
before the nation was well aware of what he intend- 
ed. He planted faction anew, and was the true 
æauſe of all the diſturbances which followed from it, 


and 
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and wbich bagan even in the firſt year of his reign, 5 
Many of the York party had ſignalized themſelveg 


in his cauſe. All of them ſubmitted to his govern- 


ment; and that ſmall branch of this party, which 
had ſupported Richard the Third, was too inconſi- 
derable to hurt him; but he ſoon made it conſider- 
able, by driving almoſt the whole York party into 
that intereſt. © He had conceived, ſays Rapin, ſo 
mortal an hatred for the whole honſe of York, 
e that he let ſlip no opportunity to humble the b 
_ & Yorkiſts; behaving always towards them not as a 
80 juſt king, but like the head of a party.“ 


That ſome of his "miniſters, of the Lancaſtrian 5 


party, might find their private account in ſuch a 
meaſure, and ſacrifice to it both the intereſt of their 
maſter and their country, is obvious enough; but 
how the king, who was certainly an able man, 
could prefer dividing, inſtead of uniting his people 
in affection and obedience, would appear very mar- 
vellous, if experience had not taught us that men of 
e greateſt genius fall ſometimes into the ſame er- 
Ts rors, as men of the leaſt genius would be apt to com- 
mit in the ſame circumſtances, —How this happens : 


we are Rot, in this place, to enquire. 
Henry the Seventh proceeded as he had been 


 ” ſuffered to ſet out, and eſtabliſhed by degrees, and 

_ thoſe not flow, a power almoſt abſolute. His Jea- 
RY louſy, his pride, and his infatiable ſordid avarice 
had ed full ſwing. He became hated even by his 
own party, and might very probably have loſt his 


crown, if many circumſtances, both at home and 
abroad, had not conſpired in his favor, and if he 


had not improved them all with the utmoſt ability 
of council and dexterity of management. The 


chief of theſe circumſtances, and it well deſerves to be 
remarked, was this,—they who ventured their eſtates 


and lives in ſeveral inſurrections againſt him, and 


they who Privately fomented theſe inſurrections, 
inſtead 
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5 ;nftead of uniting on a national principle, and 
| bending their endeavors to a reformation of go- 


vernment, united on a principle of faction; for 


the king's behavior had revived this ſpirit, as we 
obſerved above; but {till this ſpirit, though revived, 
had not attained its former ſtrength. The nation 
in general was tired of faction, dreaded a relapſe. 
into the conſequences of it, and would not engage 
for a Simnel, a Warbeck, or even a real prince of the 
| houſe of York. A national coolneſs on one ſide, 
and vigilance and vigor on the king's part, defeated 
all theſe enterprizes as faſt as they were formed. 
Every one of theſe defeats gave Henry additional 
ſtrength and increaſe of reputation, which is ſtrength _ 
in its effects. Thus it happened in this caſe; and 
thus it hath happened in many others. By making 
, an ill uſe of his power, the king was the real author 
of all the diſorders in the ſtate, and of all the at- 


tempts againſt his government; and yet, the better 


to prevent ſuch diſorders, and to reſiſt ſuch at- 
tempts, farther powers were intruſted to him. Be- 

. cauſe he had governed ill, it was put in his power 
to govern worſe; and liberty was undermined, for 
fear it ſhould be overthrown. It hath fared "INES | 
times with monarchy as with the church of Rome. 


Both have acquired greater wealth and power by the 
abuſe of what they had, and mankind have been 
egregiouſly the bubbles of A 


We muſt not however conclude that this king 
made force the ſole, though he made it the princi- 
pal, expedient of his government. He was wiſe 
enough to conſider that his court was not the na- 
tion; and that however he might command with a 
nod in one, he muſt captivate, at leaſt in ſome de- 


gree, the good will of mankind,. to make himſelf 


, Tecure of being long obeyed in the other; nay 


more, that he muſt make his people ſome amends 


or the oppreſſions which his avarice particularly ex- 


poſed 
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poſed them to ſuffer. For theſe reaſons, as he 
ſtrained his prerogative on ſome occaſions very high, 
ſo he let it down again upon others; and affected 
to ſhew to his parliaments much condeſcenſion, not- 
withſtanding his pride, as well as much communi- 
cation of counſels, notwithſtanding his reſerve. _ 
40d attribute to this Solomon of Great Britain the 
ſole merit of the laws made in his time, as ſome 
have done, ſeems unreaſonable; but it was certainly 
great merit in him, and we may add rare merit, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing, or refuſing, conſtantly to remu- 
nerate his people, by promoting and paſſing of 
“ good laws, which evermore were his retribution _ 
ce for treaſure.” Theſe are my Lord Bacon's words, 
and better than his cannot be found to expreſs the 
general character of the laws which the wiſdom of 
thoſe times produced. They were deep and not 
e vulgar; not made upon the ſpur of a particular 


b gecaſion for the preſent ; but out of providence 


e of the future, to make the eſtate of the people 
5 ſtill more and more happy, after the manner of 
„ the legiſlators in antient and heroical times,” — 


Huſbandry, manufactures, general commerce, and 


increaſe of uſeful people were carefully attended to, 
and conſiderably advanced; ſo that whilſt the 
weight of taxes and the vexations of Empſon, Dud- 
| tey, and their ſubordinate harpies were ſeverely felt, 
every man felt likewiſe the particular benefit which 
he received in the general advantages procured to 
the nation. Theſe drops of manna, "which fell from 
the throne, ſoftened the murmurs of the people. 
They could not make the king beloved, but they 
made him leſs hated ; and the middle and lower ? 
ranks of men, who felt leſs the rigor of his govern- 
ment, felt more immediately the effects of his care 
and his wiſdom. 
We will not refine ſo much as to ſay that the com- 
mons were patient under the preſſures of this reIgns 
becaul e 
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| becauſe they foreſaw the conſequences of thoſe mea. 
ſures which the king took to leſſen the power of his 
nobility. He did not, perhaps, himſelf diſcern theſe 
conſequences in their full extent; but ſurely if this 
part of his conduct was politic, it was no leſs po- 
pular at that time; ſince the ſame exorbitant power 
of the peers, which had been ſo formidable to the 
crown, had not been leſs oppreſſive to the com- 
mons. The weight of perſonal ſervice had been 
terribly felt, during the wars of York and Lan- 
caſter; and the obligation of that tenure had, no 


doubt, contributed to prolong them. The tenant 


therefore, who found this ſervice commuted into a 
rent, could not but think his condition mended, 
and be extremely pleaſed with this alteration, though 
he did not ſee the conſequences of the other; which, 
by opening a way to the lords to alienate their lands, 
opened a way to the commons to increaſe their pro- 
perty, and conſequently their power in the ſtate; as 
may be very eaſily obſerved in the ſucceeding reigns. 
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Hunt the Eighth came to the crown with 


vety great advantages. Whatever objections had 


been made to his father? s title, there remained no pre- 
tence of objecting to his; and if any pretence had 
remained, the diſpoſition to make uſe of it would 


not have been found. The nation was grown wear 


of faction; fond of tranquillity; ; and every day more 
and more attentive to the arts of peace.—The pre- 
rogative had been extended wide and carried high ; 
and the means employed to acquire and maintain this = 
authority, had been eſtabliſhed by a reign of twenty 
four years.—The treaſures which Henry the See 
venth had accumulated and left to his ſon, were im- 


1 menſe; and in leaving him theſe treaſures, he left 


him that which was more valuable than all of them. 

He left bim an opportunity of gaining the affeQtions 
of his people, on his acceſſion to the throne, by put- 
ting a ſtop to that public rapine which had been ſa 
long exerciſed ; and by diſgracing and. puniſhing 
thoſe who had been the principal inſtruments of it. 
Henry the Eighth ſeized the opportunity and im- 
proved it. He confirmed, in the firſt moments of 
his reign that pardon which his father had granted 
in the laſt of his life, and when he could hope for 
no farther profit by not pardoning. He invited, by 
proclamation, ſuch as had been wronged to com- 
plain, and promiſed them ſatisfaction. 
If Henry the Eighth had been avaricious, or weak 
enough to prefer wealth to popularity, he would 
have obſerved another conduct. He would have 
thought thoſe men fitteſt to ſerve him, who had ſig- 


nalifed themſelves moſt in fleecing the people; and 
without 


— 
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without any e to their ability in playing the 
game of ſtateſman, he would have choſen them 


purely for their {kill in packing the cards. Empſon 


and Dudley would have continued in power, and 
have riſen in favor. But he was too wiſe, or too 
honeſtly counſelled in theſe beginnings of his go- 
vernment, to purſue ſuch meaſures, or to employ 
uch miniſters. He kept ſome in his council, who _ 
were of approved abilities; but far from loading his 
own adminiſtration with the principal guilt of the 
former; far from grieving or provoking his people, 
by countenancing the moſt hated, and the moſt _ 
juſtly hated, men of the whole kingdom, he threw 
thoſe criminals out of the ſanctuary of the court, 
and expoſed them to that national vengeance, under 
the weight of which they periſhed. — The manner in 
which their lives were taken away, ſeems liable to 
great objection, and I would not be thought to ap- 
prove it; for a ſpirit of liberty can never approve 
ſuch proceedings even againſt the worſt and the 
moſt guilty of men, as may be applied to deſtroy 
the beſt and the moſt innocent. All I mean to com- 
mend is the wiſdom of Henry the Eighth, in aban- 
doning theſe miniſters; in gaining the affections of 
his ſubjects; and in making ſuch impreſſions of gra- 
titude on their minds, as laſted long and were of 
| ſervice to him, even when he oppreſſed the people 
in ns n.. : 
Vanity and preſumption were reigning qualities 
in the character of this prince. The firſt betrayed 
him into continual errors. The laſt made him per- 
ſiſt in them. Pride is b to defeat its own 
end, by bringing the man who ſeeks eſteem and re- 
verence, into contempt. Vanity, ſelf-ſufficiency, 
preſumprion, the offspring of pride, have much the 
fame effe&: ſince no one is ſo liable to be deceived 


and governed, as he who 1 imagines that he is capable 
pi Neither, 


The 
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The characters of the princes and popes of this 


age, rendered the ſcene of foreign affairs very im- 


portant. Henry the Eighth was happy enough to 
have no interc{t of his own abroad worth engaging 


him in the broils of the continent. He was free 


from guarant!ics of foreign dominions, and from all 


-engagements to foreign princes, which could in the 
lealt encumber him. In this ſtate he might have 
kept himſelf with equal dignity and advantage. He 
: michi have increaſed his ſtrength, whilſt other princes 
Walled theirs. He might have deen applied to as the 
mediator or arbitrator of the Chriſtian world; and 
have found his account in all the wars and negocia- 
tions, without being a party in them.—He did the 


very contrary. A roſe, bleſſed by the pope; an em- 
peror ſerving in his army, and taking his pay; a 


whimſical project of conqueſt never deſigned to be 
made, and impoſſible to be kept, if they had been 
made, were ſufficient to draw him into the moſt ex- 


travagant engagements, in which he always played 
gold againſt counters with allies, who generally play- 


1 ed counters againſt gold. His engagements of this 


kind became numberleſs, frequently inconſiſtent, 
and ſo very raſh and unadviſed, that whilſt his aim, 
or his pretence, was to keep a balance between the 


great powers of Europe, he more than once aſſiſted the 


Rrongeſt to oppreſs the weakeſt.— The ſpring of all 


this ſtrange conduct lay in the private intereſts and 
paſſions of Wo ſey, who became his firſt miniſter very 


early, and was his favorite earlier. If. Henry the 
Eigbth negociated perpetually, and was perpetually 
the bubble of thoſe with whom and for whom he ne- 

ociated, this happened chiefly becauſe he was in the 
firſt place the bubble of his miniſter — Yi! olſey's ava- 


rice was fed and his ambition flattered by the em- 


peror; by the court of France; and by that of 
Rome, in their turns. He ſupported himſelf, in 


great mcature, at | home by the DFO of his credit | 


on abroad ; 
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abroad; and his maſter's favor to him was ſtrength- 
ened by the art of thoſe whom he ſerved at his maſ- 
ter's and his country's expence. In ſhort, the ſuc- 
cels, or difappointment of his private ſchemes, 
were the hinges on which the whole policy of this 
nation turned for twenty years; and the groſſeſt 
miſmanagement, obſtinately purſued, by the miniſ- 
ter, in the midſt of univerſal Aikapprewanen, was 
ſanctified by the king. 
The king, no doubt, thought himſelf as infallible 
in the choice of men as in the choice of meaſures ; 
and therefore when he had once given his confidence 
to Wolſey, no matter by what inducements, his pre- 
: ſumption {kreened the miniſter from his ſuſpicion. _ 
It was eaſy for Woljey to keep his maſter from 
hearkening to particular advice, or to the general 
voice of the people; becauſe it was eaſy to perſuade 


him that he wanted no advice; that he could not be 


deceived, though his people might; and perhaps, 
that it was unbecoming a great prince to alter his 
8 meaſures, or withdraw his favor, on the clamors of the 
public. At the ſame time, we may fairly ſuppoſe 
(for the monuments of hiſtory will juſtify us in ſup- 
poſing) that the butcher's ſon was not ſuch a bungler, 
nor rendered by a low education fo void of addreſs, 
as not to know how to inſinuate without the air of 
adviſing; and how to receive all his own ſuggeſti- 
ons back from his malter, in the ſtyle of orders, 
with the utmoſt demonſtration of implicit ſubmiſſion 
to his Judgments and abſolute reſignation to his 
. 
But however blind the king might be, the 
eyes of the people continued open to his and 
their true intereſt. The diſcontent grew gene- 
ral; and to this general diſcontent were owing 
the principal difficulties which Henry the Eighth 
met with, during the firſt half of his reign. 
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—As much complaiſance as he had been uſed td 


find in his parliaments, he durſt not always demand 
money of them, for the ſupport of his enterprizes. 


His miniſter ſoon put him upon the expedient of 
' raiſing it by his own authority. But theſe attempts 
were reſented warmly, and oppoſed ſo ſturdily, even 
when the rough name of a tax was changed into 
the ſofter ſound of a benevolence, that the king was 
. obliged to retract; to compound; to excuſe himſelf; 
to difavow his miniſter ; ; and to pardon all thoſe 
who had been concerned in particular inſurrections, 
trom a fear of one which might become univerſal. 
No prince could be more firmly ſeated on his 


| throne. No prince could be leſs framed to brook 


oppoſition. No prince could be leſs ſuſceptible of 
fear. And yet to this point of diſtreſs did Henry 
the Eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his firſt minil- 
ter too much, and regarding the ſenſe of his people 


too little. All orders of men concurred on theſe 
_ occaſions ; and the merchants ſignalized themſelves. 


Neither the flattery, nor the menaces of Wol/ey 
could prevail on them to be ſilent, when they felt 
that their own and the national intereſts were facri- 
 ficed or neglected at every turn. Much leſs could they 
be cozened ſo far as to expoſe their fortunes in trade, 
the only fortunes which merchants acquired in thoſe 
days, in order to conceal the blunder of a miniſter, 
or to ſtop the clamor againſt him. We find a remark- 
able inſtance of this behavior of the merchants in 
the year 1528; when the commerce of the Low 
Countries, on which our woollen trade depended 
principally at that time, was interrupted by a war 

with the emperor, which evidently took its riſe 

from no other motive than a pique of the miniſter. 
The ill ſucceſs of theſe illegal methods, obliged _ 
the king to have recourſe to his parliament ; but 
his parliament thought like his people; and the oppo- 
lition 
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fition given in the Houſe of Commons was ſuch as 
became the repreſentative body of the nation. That 
which happened in the year 1523, is worthy of par- 

_ ticular obſervation, It was not grounded only on 
the exorbitancy of the ſum demanded, but likewiſe _ 
on the nature of the ſervice for which the demand 

was made, As high as prerogative was carried 
at this time, and as undiſputed a point as the power 
of the crown to make war or peace might be; yet 
it is undeniable that the commons would not give 
money, without knowing how it was to be em- 
ployed ; and that they proportioned their grants to 
the judgment they made of the reaſonableneſs or 
unreaſonableneſs of the employment deſigned, Mol. 
ſey, the moſt inſolent miniſter our nation had ſeen at 
that time, was however ſo far from objecting to this 
method of proceeding in the Houſe of Commons, 

that he opened to that houſe in a long diſcourſe, the 
reaſons of the king's meaſures, as he affected to call 
his own meaſures; and endeavoured to prove the 
neceſſity of ſupporting them. Nay, when neither 
his rhetoric could perſuade, nor his authority influ. 
ence, he offered to debate the whole matter, and to 
anſwer the objections of thoſe who oppoſed the 
king's deſires. The houſe rejected his offer; ob- 

| ſerved their forms; maintained their dignity. They 
diſapproved a war, wantonly undertaken, and in 
which the intereſts of the nation were not concerned. 
They ſhewed however their regard to the king, by 
giving ſome part of the ſubſidy, and their regard to 
the kingdom, by refuſing, to the lalt, to give the 

-  whals, 45: >: V 
As for the miniſter, he received the mortification 
which he deferved.— Theſe frequent oppoſitions, on 
the part of the people and the parliament, were 
really made to the miniſter. Henry the Eighth 
ſeemed, on ſome occaſions, to deſire that they ſhould 
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be ſo underſtood, even before IWolſey's favor began 
to be in its wain ; and yet we ſhall have no reaſon to 
be ſurpriſed, if we conſider the true character of this 
prince, that theſe very oppoſitions prepared his 
mind for receiving thoſe leſſons which Wolſey was 
ready to give him, againſt liberty, and in favor of 
arbitrary power. — A wicked miniſter, who neither 
gains, nor deſerves to gain, the good will of a na- 
tion, muſt ſecure and will endeavor to revenge him- 
ſelf, by perſuading his maſter to neglect it. Force 
and corruption being the ſole means by which he 
can maintain his power, and preſerve his ill gotten 
wealth, it is neceſſary for him that the prince woom 
he ſerves, ſhould look upon thoſe as the ſole expe- 
dients by which government can be ſupported. 
Molſey purſued this abominable ſcheme. He 
looked upon the king's ſubjects, “ ſays Rapin,” as 
* ſo many ſlaves ; and unfortunately for them, he 
« inſpired the King by degrees with the ſame prin- 
„ ciples; and inſinuated to him, that he ought to 
„ conſider the parliament only as an inſtrument to 
„ execute his will.” —Theſe were the ſeeds he 


ſowed, which fell on a rank ſoil, and produced, in 


the latter half of Henry's reign, ſuch bitter fruit as 
this nation never taſted before, nor ſince.—Moſſey 
had been the ſcandal and the ſcourge of his country 
whillt he lived; ; and he continued to o be ſo even in 


the Te 
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LETTER x. 


Tus divorce of 3 the Light & and Cathe, 5 
vine of Arragon begins a new and moſt memorable 
Era in the general hiſtory of England; and indeed 
of all Europe. It is the beginning likewiſe of a new 
period i in the particular reign of which we are ſpeax- 
ing. — A king, who had been till now the great afler- 
tor of the authority of the pope, and the great de- 
fender of the doctrine of the church of Rome, un- 
dertakes to deſtroy the former in his dominions, and 
gives ſeveral incureable wounds to the latter. —A king, 

_ whoſe whole attention had been employ ed abroad, 
and in whoſe time there was no treaty and almoſt 


« conventicle in Chriſtendom, wherein he had not 


his particular agent and intereſt,” as my Lord 
Herbert expreſſes himſelf, becomes wholly taken up 
with domeſtic affairs ; and if he looks abroad, dur- 
ing the reſt of his life, it is chiefly on account of 

what paſſes at home.—He, who had connived at ſe- 
ditions and pardoned inſurrections, grows impati- 
ent of the leaſt contradiction. —He, who had often 
compounded with his parliaments, and ſubmitted to 
them on many occaſions, dictates all their proceed- 
ings; and the voice of the law is little elſe than the 
echo of the voice of the king.—In ſhort ; he, who 
had been led, amuſed, governed by his miniſter, 
drives, over-bears, tyrannizes; ; butchers his ſervants 
and his wives, his commons and his nobility,  _ 
When Henry the Eigith firſt engaged in the affair 
of the divorce, he could not foreſee the conſequences _ 
of it; becauſe he certainly did not expect the difficul- 


ties which $Are POcaligh: to them. He went on during 
S +. i. ED Bb 1 5 the 
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the two firſt years, in the beaten road, by which fq 
many others had gane before to the fame end; and 


he ſeemed to habe no view beſides that of employ- 


ing the authority of one pope to undo what the au- 
thority of another pope had done, Nay, after Craumer 


had began to open other views to him, he ſeeined 
{till to cling to Rome, reſolved to ſucceed any way; 


but defirous to ſucceed that way.—Happy was it 
that he took his meaſurcs no better, and that he was 


no better ſerved on this occaſion than on many 
others! He ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cle. 


ment the Seventh, the leaſt ſerupulous man alive; 
and who would kave divorced him, or baye done _ 
any other pontifical job for him, if the league ſorm- 


ed to reduce ihe emperor' s power in Italy had ſuc- 


ceeded. But the emperor's power there continuing 


10 prevail, the pope concluded his treaty with this 


prince on the moſt advantageous terms. He obtain- 


ed that favorite point, for which he would have ſa- 
crificed not only the intereſt of Henry the Lighth, 
Tor even thoſe of the papacy itſelf. I mean the re- 


tabliſhment of the family of Medicis on the ruins 


: ny the Florentine liberty. The loſs of Genoa, the 
total deſtruction of the French army in the kingdom 


of Naples, and ſeveral other confiderations, induced 
Francis the Firit to make his peace with the empe- 


' Tor likewiſe, and to ſubmit to the trea ty of Cam- 
bray. 


"Thus did Henry the Eig hi find bimſelf at once 


diſappointed i in the expakittiogs he had been made 
to entertain from the court of Rome, and deſtitute 
of all foreign ailifance; Francis being the only ally, 


of whom he could avail himſelf to influence the 


' councils of Rome, in oppoſition to the emperor. 


Tn this ſtate of affairs, Henry reſorted to that 


which will be always the beſt and ſureſt reſerve of a 


King 
2 
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king of Great Britain; the inclinations and affeQi- 
ons of his people. He had not the trouble of diſ- 
poſing them, for he found them already diſpoſed to 
his purpoſes. The ſpirit, raiſed by WWickliffe about 
two centuries before, againft the ufurpations of the 
and the clergy was ſtill alive. Ihe ſufferings 
5 of the Lollards, as his followers were called, had 
not abated it. The art of printing had been propa- 
gated ; and the late ſucceſs of Luther had encou- 
raged it. There were multitudes therefore in all 
parts of the kingdom, who deſired a complete re- 
formation of the church, both in doctrine and in diſci- 


pline. Others again were content that the papal 


authority, grievous in its nature, and ſcandalous in 
its exerciſe, as well as the extravagant power and 
impertinent immonities of the clergy, ſhould be 
taken away. But they meant to go no farther. 


Many would not go even ſo far as this; but were 


ſtill faves te all their prejudices; and remained in 
the midſt of this defection, attached to the pope, as 
well as to the corrupted doQrine ane the depraved 
- diſcipline of the church. ; 
Whilſt the divorce was ſolicited at Rams. and 
the proceedings relating to it were carried on by 
the direction and under the authoriry of the pope, 
it was the king's affair; it was the affair of his mi- 
niſters. But when it appeared impracticable in this 
method, and Henry reſolved, in order to accornpliſh 
it in another, to deliver kimſelf and his people from 
the yoke of Rome; the affair of the divorce became 
a national affair, and the cauſe of the king became 
the cauſe of his ſubjects. As he proceeded in it, he 
was encouraged to proceed. The concurrence of 
his people grew every day more general, and he 
was ſupported with the greateſt warmth. He ſoon 
held the clergy at his mercy, and the popiſh 
party was broken and terrified, if not entirely 
cruſhed. 
Bb2 During 
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During this eager purſuit after eccleſiaſtical liber- 
9 a 2 very dangerous to civil liberty was 
erected. We obſerved before that the prerogative 
bas been dae higb, and extended wide, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, who obtained much by 
law, and obtained more by his manner of conſtruing 
and executing the law. His ſon, parting with none 
of his authority, and improving the conjuncture ſo 

as to acquire a great deal more, acquired ſo much at 
laſt, that the power of the crown exceeded by far 
2 that proportion, which is conſiſtent with the ſecurity 
of public liberty and private property. It is true, 
indeed, that he always took care to have the law on 


his fide ; ; and would neither venture on the exerciſe _ 


of acts of power againſt it, or without it. His ex- 
perience in the former part of his reign had taught 


him the danger of ſuch a conduct; and, in the lat- 


ter part, he had no occaſion to purſue it. The opi- 
nion of the nation went along with him now; and, 
as exorbitant as his demands frequently were, his 
parliaments refuſed bim nothing. At one time, 
they gave up to him, in a great degree, the legiſla- 
tive authority; and his proclainations were made, 
under ſome reſtridions, equivalent to acts of parlia- 
ment. At another time, they aſcribed to him a ſort 

ol infallibility; and letters patent, under the great 
ſeal, were made neceſſary to determine the atricles 
of faith, which men were to believe fully, and the 
doctrines, rites and ceremonies, which they were to 
obſerve and practiſe, under ſeveral penalties.— The 
ſuſpicious ſtate of affairs abroad was amplified to 
give a pretence to one of theſe laws; and the con- 
fuſed ſtate of religion at home, and the claſhing of 
parties about it, might afford ſome color to the other. 
— The truth is, that any pretence ſerved, at this 
time, to grant whatever the king deſired ; a ſtronger 
inſtance of which cannot be imagined than that of 
the ſubſidy, obtained in the year 1540. Henry had 
got immenſe riches by the firſt and ſecond ſuppreſſi - 
On 


the king might be enabled, without taxing the peo- 
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on of monaſteries. A principal inducement to the 
laſt; which was likewiſe the greateſt, was this: that 


ple, to defend them againſt ſuch invaſions, as the 


court had been pleaſed to ſuppoſe; and with the ru- 
mors of which the nation had been purpoſely alarm- 


ed. Theſe invaſions did not happen. Henry conti- 
nued in peace with all his neighbours ;' and yet the 
very next year, he not only accepted from the clergy 


of the province of Canterbury, with the approbation 
ol parliament, a grant of the fifth part of their re- 
venue; but he demanded a ſubſidy likewiſe of the 
| Houſe of Commons. So extravagant a demand could 
not but meet with ſome oppolition. The fublidy how 


w 


ever was granted in as large a proportion, as if the 


nation had been engaged | in a dangerous war. The 


reaſons for granting it were almoſt burleſque. 3 
Was affirmed, by the king's party, that he had laid out . 


vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts; and that the keeping 


- his ſubjects in peace and plenty colt him more than the 
moſt burthenſome war Thus a precedent was made 


© of converting into ordinary aids of the government 


thoſe heavy taxes, which ought never to be felt by 


the people, unleſs upon the molt extraordinary occa- 


ſions. That they ought to be laid in time of war, 


neither was, nor ever could be, doubted. That they 


were equally neceſlary in time of peace, was now 


_ eſtabliſhed by the logic of the court; and we may 


be ſure that the argument would have been urged 


with ſtill more force and effect, if the nation had 


fallen, by the management of the courtiers in that. 
age, into ſuch a ſituation as could neither be called 


properly a ſtate of war, or a ſtate of peace. 
The abſolute power which Henry the Eighth exer- 


eiſed over the purſes, lives, liberties and conſciences 


of his people, was due to the entire influence which 
he had gained over the parliament; and this depen- 


dency 
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gehey of the two houſes on the king did, in effe&; 


eſtabliſh tyranny by law.—if we look for the true 
cauſe of this dependency, we ſhall find it, as Rapin 


| hath very judiciouſſy obſerved, in thoſe diviſions ob 


the nation, concerning religion, which I have men- 


tioned above. The party, which oppoſed allreforma- 


tion, by a bigotted attachment to the diſcipline, as 
well as doctrine of the church of Rome, farnithed 


the king with as many pretences for graſping at 
power, and ſqueezing money out of his people, as 8 


ambition could wiſh, or profuſion. require.— The 


| other two parties concurred with the king, and 
went together to a certain point; that is, to throw 


off the papal. yoke, and to leſſen the power of the 


clergy. But here they ſeparated, and went diffe- 
rent ways; one to carry the reformation forward, 
and the other to ſtop it where it then ſtood; whilſt. 
the king ſeemed to keep' in a middle way between 
them both. — Sometimes he ſeemed to favor thoſe 
whoſe principles led them to an entire reformation; 
and he touched the doctrine, though with a gentler 


hand than the diſcipline of the church. Sometimes 
he appeared zealous for the doctrine, and even for 
ſome part of the diſeipline; and the manner in 


which he often executed that bloody ſtatute, the law 


of fix articles, would incline” one to think that he 
Joined to his political conſiderations a tinQure of re- 
ligious prejudice on theſe heads. But however that 
was, certain it is that the hopes which each of theſe 


two parties entertained of the king, and the fears 


which they entertained of one another, occaſioned 
their continual bidding for him; if I may be allowed 


to uſe ſuch an expreſſion. This emulation formed 


then what it always mult form, the moſt dangerous 
conjuncture to which liberty can be expoſed. When 
the motives of contending parties are founded on 
private ambition a: d avarice, the danger is great, 
How much greater mult it be, when theſe motives 
are founded on religion likewiſe; when the heads. 


and 
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und bearts of both ſides are heated even to enthuſi- 
aſm; when this ſpirit mingles itſelf with the ſpirit 
of faction; ſo that ſome through folly, and ſome 
through knavery, are ready to ſacrifice public liberty 
to their particular ſchemes of religion? 

In fuch circumſtances as theſe was this nation 
when Henry the Eighth died ; and if he had left a 
ſon and ſucceſſor, of full age, and bold and enter- 

prizing like himſelf, our liberties had been irretriev. 
| ably loſt, according to all appearances.—Henry the 
' Eighth, by applying to his parliaments for the ex- 
traordinary powers which he exerciſed, and by 
taking theſe powers for ſuch terms, and under ſuch 
reſtrictions as the parliament impoſed, owned indeed 
ſufficiently that they did not belong of right to the 
croun. He owned likewiſe, in effect, more than 
any prince who went before him, how abſolutely 
the diſpoſition of the crown of England belongs tio 
the people of England, by procuring ſo many diffe- 
rent and oppolite ſettlements of it to be made in par- 
| liament, and yet tyranny was actually eſtabliſhed. 
The freedom of our government might floriſh in ſpe- 
_ culation ; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in practice. 
In the caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, our forefa- 
thers would very ſoon have found how fatal it is, in 
any circumſtances, by any means, or under any pre- 
| tences, to admit incroachments on the conſtitution ; 
and how vain it is, when theſe encroachments are 
once admitted, for the ſervice of ſome preſent . 
turn, to preſcribe limitations, to the exerciſe or du- 
ration of them. ö 
But providence directed che courſe of things 
better, and broke thoſe ſhackles which we had forged © 
for ourſelves. A minority followed this turbu- 
lent reign ; the government was weak; the go- 
vernors divided; and the temper of the peope ſuch 
as made it prudent to ſooth them. This the Duke of 
Somerſet 
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Somerſet did out of inclination, and the Duke of 
Northumberland out of policy. To the former we 
owe not only the complete eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England on the ruins of popery, but the firſt and 
great ſteps which were made to reſtore a free go- 


vernment. In the very firſt year of his adminiſtra- 


tion, ſeveral acts which had paſſed in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and in ſome preceding reigns, 
grievous to the people, and deſtruQive of liberty, 
were repealed; and among others that abſurd act 
which gave to proclamations the force of laws. The 
law of the ſix articles was likewiſe repealed. Others 
were explained, and ſeveral new laws were made in 
favor of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical liberty ; both 
of which got ſo much ſtrength, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, that they were able to ſtand the 
ſhort but violent ſhock of Queen Mary's reign. 
This princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not to 


deſtroy, our religion by perſecution. The ill con- 


certed inſurrection of Myat gave ſtrength to the fac- 


tion which prevailed at court, and diſcouraged, for 


_ fome time, all oppoſition ; nay, the methods taken 
to influence the elections, and to gain by corruption 
the members who were choſen, were carried on ſo 
openly, that the price for which each man ſold him- 

felf, was publicly known, No wonder then if the 
papal authority was reſtored, and the queen's mar- 
TIage with Philip the Second approved. But thts 
. ſtate of things could not laſt long, nor was the na- 


tion diſpoſed to bear a continual lacrifice of her inte- 


reſt to Rome and Spain. 

The parliament, corrupt as it was, Hang 6 to 
revolt againſt the court. The ſpirit of liberty re- 
vived; and that ſpirit, and the ſpirit of reformation in 
religion, had made more progreſs than was readily 
perceived. This progreſs had been made principally 


among the commons; and therefore, though the au- 
thority 
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thority of the crown, of the council, and of the 
great lords kept up other appearances, yet there 
was a ſecret fire burning, which muſt and would 

have broke out. The effects of the cauſes, laid in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, began now to ap- 


pear. The lands of the nobility were leflened; and 


| thoſe of the commons increafed. Trade had. been 
encouraged for feveral years, We ſee that ſome 
care had been taken of it, even in the troubleſome 
times of Edward the Fourth, and very much was 
done towards the advancement of it in the reigns 


of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth. Ihe 


Weſt . Indies had been diſcovered about half a cen- 
tury before; and part of the immenſe treaſures, 
which flowed from thence into Europe, began to 
increaſe the profits; and increaſing the profits, to 
Increaſe the induſtry of our merchants. Henry the 
Eighth had ſold a very great part of the church 


lands at low prices, on purpoſe to engage the body _ 


of the nation in one common intereſt againſt the 
Romiſh clergy. The commons had made their uſe 
of this ſtrain of policy, and had got into very great 
eſtates in lands, by theſe as well as by other means: 
fo that the king, the lords and the church, who 
had formerly held ſo great an overbalance of pro- 
perty in land, had now little more than'one-third 
of the whole belonging to them; the conſequences 
of which were not foreſeen by Queen Mary; neither 
did ſhe live long enough to feel them in any great 
degree. They did not eſcape the penetration of her 
ſiſter. She foreſaw them, and the great glory and 
happineſs of her reign may juſtly be attributed to 
this firſt principle; that ſhe had the wiſdom to diſ- 
cern not only the actual alteration, which was al- 
ready made, but the growing alteration, which 
would every day increaſe in the ſtate of property; 
that ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſtem of 


her government to this great change; and inſtead 
115 0 oe of 
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of depeddiiig upon expedients, which were now no 

longer of ſeaſon, choſe the ſole expedient that re- 
mained, for making herſelf and her people happy; 

Which was to place the whole ſtrength and ſecurity 


of her government in the affections of her Pee - 


and i In her = rad credit with them. 
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Engliſh hiſtory not only down to times little remote 
from our own, but to a period when the monarchy 


ſettled on a new foundation; upon which it ſtill 
continues and reſts more firmly than ever at this 
hour. The obſervations therefore, which remain to 


be made, in order to illuſtrate what hath been ad- 
vanced. concerning the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpi- 


rit of faction, will for theſe reaſons be the more ap- 
poſite, the more affecting, and by conſequence the 
more uſeful ; but, for theſe very reaſons likewiſe, it 
is probable that they will become the occaſions of 
| louder complaints, and of more impertinent cla- 


mor. We ſhall be ſincerely ſorry for this; becauſe 


we look on the alarm, which hath been taken at our 


endeavors, to revive the ſpirit, and to confirm and 
propagate the doctrines of liberty, in a country 
where liberty is ſtil} avowed, and under a govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed on the principles of liberty, as 2 


moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy ſymptom. But the 


ſtronger this ſymptom appears, the more incumbent 
we ſhall think it upon us to purſue the honeſt deſign, 
to which we have devoted ourſelves with conſtancy 


and vigor. 


The ſhameleſs crew, who write againſt their coun- 


try, as they would write againſt their God, for hire, 


fhall have little regard from us. The ſcandalous li. 


cence with which they have preſumed to draw odi- 


ous parallels and the impudence with which they 


have imputed theſe parallels to us, bave been 
abundantly expoſed already. The few, the very 
few things, which they have alledged in point of 
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fact, or argument, have been often anſwered ; per- 
haps too often, conſidering how little weight they 
carried with them, and how little impreſſion they 
were capable of making on the underſtanding even 
of thoſe who had other reaſons for inclining to 
that ſide of the queſtion. The ribaldry which theſe 
ſcribblers employ, hath been and will continue to be 
deſpiſed, not anſwered. It cannot be expected that 

we ſhould take notice of every little, trivolous, child- 
iſh declamation, which appears in public, however 
ſome perſons may demean themſelves by pretending 
to admire them. The menaces, aſfeCtedly and inſo- 
lently thrown out on one ſide, and the flattery, ſer- 
vilely offered on the other, are equally objects of our 


contempt; and if we take a little notice of the for- 


mer, once for all, before we proceed any farther in 


theſe remarks, it is purely becauſe we cannot under 


ſtand them to be the language of theſe writers. When _ 
they talk in this ſtyte, they ſpeak the language of 
him who guides their pens, and who is known to re- 
Ward their labors. To him therefore it may not be 
improper to addreſs ourſelves i in the following man- 
ner. 
é The perſons, 8 you threaten, Sir, Weber 
« value your favor, nor fear your anger. When 
ever you attempt any act of power againſt any of 
them, you ſhall find that you have to do with 


emen who know they have not offended the law, 


« and therefore truſt they have not offended the 
« king; who know they are fate, as long as the 
« laws and liberties of their country are ſo; and 
« who are ſo little deſirous of being ſafe any longer, 
«© that they would be the firſt to bury themſelves in 
„the ruins of the Britiſh conſtitution, if you, or 
e any miniſter as deſperate as you, ſhould be able 
„ to deftroy it. But let us aſk, on this occaſion, 
« what you are, who thus preſume to threaten !— 

Are you not one, whole meaſure of folly and ini- 
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quity is full; who can ndther hold nor quit his 
E 


power with impunity; and over whoſe head the 
long- gathering cloud of national vengeance is 
“ ready to burſt?—ls it not time for you, Sir, in- 
© ſtead of threatening to attack others, to conſider 
„ how ſoon you may be attacked yourſelf ?—How 
many crimes may be charged upon you and yours, 
* which almoſt every man can prove, and how ma- 
% ny more are ready to [tart into light, as ſoon as 

the power by which you now conceal them, ſhall 
determine? — When next you meditate revenge 
c on your adverſaries, remember this truth: the 
* laws mult be deſtroyed before they can ſuffer, or 
FTF 
TL ei us now return to our ſubject. . the 57 

days of our government, after the Norman invaſion, 

the commons of England were rather formidable in 

their collective, than conſiderable in their repreſen- 

tative body; ; by their numbers in extraordinary 

emergencies, rather than by their weight in the or- 
dinary courſe of government. In later days they 

began to acquire ſome of this weight by degrees. 
They repreſented grievances; they gave or refuſed 
ſubſidies; and they exerciſed, in a regular, ſenato- 
rial manner, the powers lodged in them by the con- 
ſtitution; but ſtill they did not obtain the entire 
weight, till they were wholly emancipated ; and they 
were not lo till the great change, which we are ſpeak- 
ing of, happened. Before this time, they had too 
much of the dependency of tenants ; and the king, the 
nobility and theclergy had too much of the ſuperiority 
of landlords. This dependency of the commons ad- 

ded to that, which the crown frequently found 
means of creating, either by influencing their elec- 
tions, or by corrupting their repreſentatives, not. 
withſtanding all the proviſions made againſt it, which 
we have touched in a “ former paper, kept this 
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part of the legiſlature in ſuch a Rate, as made it un- 
able fully to anſwer the end of its inſtitution ; and 
the ſyſtem of our government was by conſequence, 
| in this reſpect, defective. 

Could Henry the Seventh have found means, as 
wh reduced the nobility lower, to have hindered the 
commons from rifing higher; could he have opened 
a way to the diminution of the property of the lords, 
and have prevented that increaſe of the ſame pro- 
perty amongſt the commons, to which, on the con- 


trary, he gave occaſion, and which time and acci. 


dents conſpired to bring about; the balance of this 
government would have been totally loſt, though 
the outward forms of it had been preſerved. Our 
liberty would have been loſt by conſequence ; and 
our kings, with an houſe of lords and an houſe of 
commons, and all the appearances of limited mo- 


narchs, might have been as arbitrary as thoſe princes 


are, who govern countries, where no ſuch conſtitution _ 
prevails. The reaſon of this will appear plain to 
thoſe who remember what hath been obſerved, in 
ſome of our former papers, that a dependent exer- 


ciſe of the power lodged in the two houſes of par- 


liament will endanger, and may, more effectually 
than any other expedient, deſtroy liberty; and that the 
preſervation of our freedom is no way to be ſecured 
but by a free and independent exerciſe of theſe pow- 
ers. Now ſuch an exerciſe could not have conti- 


 _nued, much leſs have been improved, if Henry the 


Seventh had been able, at the ſame time, to weaken 
his nobility, and to keep his commons from acquiring 
new ſtrength. But this was impracticable. At leaſt, 
it was not attempted. Henry the Seventh. haſtened 

to the cure of that evil which preſſed him moſt, the 
power of the nobility, as his ſon ſoon afterwards ef- 
fectually reduced the exorbitant power of the clergy; 
and in pulling down theſe powers, which, as they 
Were 
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were conſtituted and had been exerciſed, hurt the 
crown more than they ſerved the people, theſe princes 
became the inſtruments of raiſing another power, 
which is the beſt, if not the ſole effectual barrier 


againſt uſurpaitons of illegal, and abuſes of legal 
prerogatives ; and which, at the ſame time, can ne- 


ver be applied to do any real hurt to the crown, 


unleſs in caſes where it is bent and forced tv do this 


hurt by the crown itſelf, in the firſt place, againſt 
the natural tendency. and direction of it. 


This increaſe of the property of the commons, by 
taking off from them a conſtant dependency of one 

ſort, and by rendering them leſs obnoxious to an occa- 

ſional dependency ot another, gave greater dignity, 


and added greater weight in the balance of govern» 


ment, to their repreſentative body. The Houſe of 
Commons became more powerful, without the attri- 
bution of any new powers, and purely by the diffe- 
rent manner in which their independency, the effect 
of their property, enabled them to exerciſe the ſame | 
powers, which they enjoyed before. A concert 
with a few great lords, and a few leading prelates, 
was now no longer ſufficient to guide the ſenſe of 
parliament, and to eſtabliſh the meaſures of govern- 
ment; no, not even in caſes where this concert 
might be extended to ſome of the commons them- 


ſelves. Intrigue and cabal became unneceſſa 


when the national intereſt was wiſely purſued ; and 


ineffectual when it was not. The way was open 


to gain the parliament, by gaining the nation; but 
toimpole on the nation, by gaining the parliament 


1 was hard ; for the weight without doors determined 


in thoſe days, the weight within. The ſame cauſes, 
which rendered the Houſe of Commons more conſi- 
derable to the court, to the nobility, to the clergy, 
to the commons themſelves, rendered likewiſe the 


Whole body of the commons of more importance to 
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thoſe who were choſen to repreſent them. Beſides 
which, the frequency of new elections, which was 
deemed an advantage, as long as the ſervice was 
deemed an honorable burth: n, gave the nation fre- 
quent opportunities of mod elling the repreſentative 
body, according to the intereſts and inclinations of 
the collective body. From hence it followed, that 
that credit and influence in the nation, which can 
only be acquired and preſerved by adhering to the 
national intereſt, became the ſole means of main- 
taining a laſting credit and influence in the Houſe of 
Commons; upon which the harmony of government 
and the happineſs ot - prince and ous depended 
more than ever. 
Thus were we brought back, in times very dif 
tant, and in circumſtances very different, to the prin- 
ciples of government, which had prevailed amongſt 
our Saxon anceſtors, before they left Germany. 
Whatever particular pre- eminencies, or powers, 
were veſted in the principal men, the great affairs 
of ſtate were directed by the whole body of the 
nation.—-De minoribus principes, de majoribus | 
onines. wy 
Such were the natural effects of this new ſettle. 
ment; and thus our limited monarchy became ca- 
pable 'of as much perfection, as wiſdom and favor- 
able accidents can communicate to any human in- 
ſlitution; for can we raiſe our ideas of this kind of 
5 perfection higher than ordering the diſtribution of 
property and power in ſuch a manner, that the pri- 
vileges of the people and the prerogative of the 
crown cannot be taken away, unleſs with their own 
conſent, or by their own fault? Now to this point 
of perfection was the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment brought, and farther it could not be brought; 
becauſe it is impoſſible to ſecure either prince or 


people againſt themſelves, or againſt the effects of 
their own conduct. 


One 
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One part of what hath been ſaid upon this ſub- 
ect will not, I think, be diſputed. The other, 
perhaps, may ſeem a paradox ; and a ſetilement, 
which rendered our government more democratical; 
will not be readily allowed to have been advantage- 


ous to the crown, though it muſt be allowed to 


have been ſo to the people. Let us examine there · 
fore whether it was really ſo, or not. | 
In all limited monarchies, and we are not ſpeak- 
ing of any other, the power of preſerving theſe li- 
mitations mult be placed ſomewhere. Ihe queſtion 
therefore is, whether it can be placed more advan- 
tageouſly, even for the crown as well as the people, N 


than in the whole body of the nation. . 
Whilit the commons had not property enough to 


have any ſhare in this power, the ſole check, which 
could be oppoſed to the enctoachments of the 
crown, was the power of the barons and of the 
_ clergy. But theſe two orders of men had their 

particular intereſts, frequently oppoſite to each other 

and to thoſe of the people, as well as to thoſe of the 
crown; ſo that they were not only very incapable 
of forming a ſecure barrier to liberty, but their 
power became terrible and dangerous to the crown 
itſelf. They ſlided eaſily into faction. They often 
encroached on the prince's authority, whilſt they 
reſiſted his encroachments, real or pretended, on 
their own privileges; and under the plauſible veil 
of law, or goſpel, private ambition had a greater 
ſhare than publie liberty in their conteſts. It is true, 
that during theſe conteſts, Magna Charta was ſigned 
and confirmed; and the condition of the people, 
in point of liberty, very much improved. But this 
was the accidental effect of the conteſts between 
the kings, the barons and the clergy, as we have 
| remarked in ſpeaking of thoſe times, and not the 
natural effect of the property and power, lodged in 
the barons and the clergy. The commons were 
VoL, I. — 5 NNCSHRE courted 


Co 


| courted by all ſides, becauſe they were wanted by 


| nobility and clergy as the proper guardians of li. 
berty, and to have adhered to them accordingly, 
they might indeed have avoided being ſlaves to their 

kings, but they would have rendered both their 
kings and themſelves little leſs than ſlaves to their 
temporal and ſpiritual lords. 


the Third, power came to be better poized, and our 
government took a more regular form. The pre- 
rogatives of our kings, and the privileges of our 
nobility, the authority and immunity of the church, 
and the rights of the people, were more aſcertained ; _ 
and yet, after this time, the ſame obſervations will 
hold good ina very great degree, It is certain that 
the vaſt over-balance of property and power, which 
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all. Had they been bubbles enough to look on the 


After the reigns of Edward the Firſt, and K 


ſtill continued in the nobility and clergy, inſtead of 


preventing, ſoftening, or ſhortening the calamities 
which followed, helped to form and maintain thoſe 
factions, which began, renewed, fomented the ci- 
vil wars of Vork and Lancaſter, as well as the. 
wicked conduct of Kichard the Second, and the 


weak conduct of Henry the Sixth. Redreſs of 


grievances and ſufficient ſecurity againſt them for 


the future might have fatisfied the people, if they 
had been left to themſelves ; but nothing leſs than 


revolutions of government could ſatisty the fac- 
tions into which the great men were divided, and 


into which they divided the nation, by their influ- 


_ ence over the people, and by the advantages which 
the ill conduct of the Yorkilts and SIS 


gave to each other, 
Thus we ſee how unſafely for the crown, as well 
as inſecurely for the people, that property and 


Power, which 1s neceflary ro pteſerve the limita- 


tions of our monarchy, was placed before the time, 


when that great change in the one and the other 


happened, 


4 
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happened, which makes the ſubject of this diſcourſe. 

But as ſoon as this change did happen, the crown 

was no longer expoſed to the fame miſchiefss. 

When the little power, which Henry the Fourth 

of France had in the town of Rochelle, was ob- 
jected to him, he made an anſwer worthy of his 
| heroic ſpirit. * I do, ſaid he, all I deſire todo 

« there, in doing nothing but what I ought.” — 
This moderation of temper is, in all governments, 
the beſt, and, in limited monarchies, the only 


ſure and durable foundation of power. By pre. 
venting jealouſy in the people of the prince, it 
takes away all advantage againſt his government C | 
from faction; and the more watchful the people | 
are over their liberties, the more ſenſible will the 38 
be of this moderation, and the more grateful for it. 
Faction proceeds always without reaſon; but it aan 
hardly ever ſucceed without pretence, and ſufficient = 


pretence will hardly be found under ſucha government. 
When a prince, who manifeſts this moderation of 
temper purſues the true intereſt of his people, and 
ſuffers no other intereſt to come into any degree 
of competition with it, far from being the object 


of their jealouſy, he will be the principal object of _ 1 
their affection; and if he joins to this character of 1 
goodneſs that of ability, he will be the principal object it 
of their confidence likewiſe. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt 1 


chains, by which a people can be bound to their 

prince; eaſier indeed, but far ſtronger than thoſe 
of adamant, by which Dioniſius the elder boaſted 

that he had ſecured the tyranny of Syracuſe to his 

ſon; force, fear, a multitude of troops, and a guard _ 

of ten thouſand barbarians.—A prince who eſta- 4 

bliſhes his government on the principles of affec. 
tion, hath every thing to hope and nothing to fear 

from his people. A prince, who eſtabliſhes his go- 

vernment on any other principles, acts in contra- 

diction to the very end of his inſtitution. Whar 
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objection therefore could be made, even on the part 
of the crown, to a ſettlement of property and power, 
which put the guardianſhip of liberty into ſuch 
hands as never did, nor ever will invade the prero- 
gative and authority of the crown, whilſt they are 
employed to thoſe purpoſes, for which alone they 
were intruſted? It is confeſſed that if a prince 
ſhould attempt to eſtabliſh his government on any 
other principle than theſe; if he ſhould chuſe to 
depend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or forcing 
his people, than on gaining their affection and con- 
fidence; he might feel the weight of their property 
and power very heavy in the ſcale againſt him. But 
then it muſt be confeſſed likewiſe that in ſuch a caſe, 
this oppoſition of the people would be juſt ; and 
that the prince, not the people, would be anſwer- 
able to himſelf and his family, to God and to man, 
for all the ill conſequences which might follow. 
Me hope that we have ſaid nothing, in order to 
ſhew the excellency of our conſtitution, as it ſettled 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth, which is not 
agreeable to reafon ; and fure we are that the truth 
of theſe general propoſitions will be confirmed by 
the particular examples which ate to follow.—The 
reign of Queen Elizabeth will be one continued 
proot that the power of preſerving the limitations 
of a 3 cannot be placed better, for a good 
and wiſe prince, than in the whole body of the peo- 
ple; and that the ſpirit of liberty will give greatet 
ſtrength, as well as procure greater eaſe, to the go- 
vernment of ſuch a prince, than any abſolute mo- 
narch can hope to find in the moſt abjeQ ſpirit, 
which principles of blind ſubmiſſion and paſſive | 
obedience are capable of inſpiring.— The reigns 
Immecuately ſucceeding this, will be one continued 
proof, tbat whenever the power of the people hath 
been exerciſed againſt the crown, it hath been 
_ owing primarihy to the weak management and ob- 
5 ſtinacy 
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ſtinacy of the court, and to the unhappy choice 


which thoſe princes made of governing by factions, 
in oppoſition to the ſenſe and intereſt of the nation. 


From whence it will follow, that the great calami- 
ties which befel our country, in the middle of the 


laſt century, are unjuſtly charged on the ſpirit of 
liberty, or on the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution 


of government 
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LETTER xm. 


Tr RE is no part of our annals, nor perhaps 
of the annals of any other country, which deſerves 
to be more ſtudied, or to be oftener called to re- 
membrance both by thoſe who govern, and by thoſe 
who are governed, than the reign of Queen Eliza 
eth. We ſhall not however deſcend into all the 
obſervations which it affords; nor even into all 
5 thoſe which might properly ſerve to our preſent 
F 5 
n papers we made à few remarks on this 
q reign, and on that of King James the Firſt. We 
BH apprehend that the contraſt between them appeared 
very ſtrong on that occaſion. This contraſt will 
E 5 probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, and by conſe- 
'” quence be the more inſtructive, when thoſe remarks 
ndnd theſe we are going to make come to centre in 
| bone ſingle point; to ſhew that the conduct of Queen 
Me Elizabeth, under great diſadvantages, produced all 
mne good elleQs, which prince or people could de- 

* ſire; becauſe it was wiſely ſuited to the nature of 
our government: whereas the conduct of King 
_ Janes the Firſt, who had many and great advan- 
| tages which his predeceſſor wanted, made his reign 
| _ grievous to the people, uneaſy to himſelf, and ac- 
BY ceſſory to thoſe misfortunes which befel his ſon ; ; 
= becauſe it was ill-ſuited to the nature of our govern- 
ment, and founded e on principles deſtructive of li 

berty. 
Peu princes, no, not even her coternporary Henry 
the Fourth of F rance, have been ever raiſed to a 
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throne under more diſadvantageous circumſtances, 
or have been ſurrounded in it with more compli- | 
cated difficulties than Queen Elizabeth. —Let us 


take a general ſurvey of them. 


The diviſion and animoſity of parties had been 


carried to the height of religious rage. The cru- 
elty of Queen Mary's reign, in which much Pro— 
teſtant blood had been ſhed, and even that of her 

| ſiſter with difficulty ſpared, rendered of courſe the 
perſecuting fide more deſperate, and the other more 
exaſperated, It is hard to imagine that Queen Eli- 

zabeth had been able to cultivate many perſonal 

attachments to herſelf, before ſhe came to the 
crown; except that of Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burkigh, and perhaps one or two more. 
Her impriſonment for a time, and the great con- 


ſtraint under which ſhe lived, during her ſiſter's 


whole reign, gave her little opportunity for it ; and 
the jealous eye, with which Gardiner and other ec- 

cleſiaſtical zealots obſerved her conduct, wade it 
dangerous to attempt it. 


In general the Proteſtants deſired her ſaccelions 


and the Papiſts feared it. But the former were un- 

der oppreſſion, and even a kind of proſcription. 
The latter had the whole authority of the church and 
the ſtate in their hands, in this Kingdom; and that 
of Ireland, bigotted to popery and prone to rebel- 

lion, was at their devotion.— The Proteſtants them- 


ſelves were divided, and thoſe who meant equally a 


reformation, fell into the utmoſt aſperity againſt 


each other, concerning the manner of making it, 
and the point to which it ought to be carried, on 


account of religion as well as of policy. 


In this divided ſtate, and in the ferment which ; 


ſuch diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, Queen Eliza. 
beth found the people, whom ſhe came to govern. 


purely, a more nice and perilous ſtate can hardly be 


imagined ; 
- 
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imagined; eſpecially for her, who was led by in- 
clination and determined by particular circum— 
ſtances of intereſt to eſtabliſh the reformation; 
that is, to declare for the weakeſt, . not 
the Ieaſt numerous party. 

It 1s obſerved, J think by Nathanicl Bacon in . 
| hiſtorical and political diſcourſes, that the methods 
taken by Henry the Seventh to accumulate trea- 
jure. made a rich king indeed, but did not inrich 
the crown. His ſon had ſeveral opportunities of 
doing both; inſtead of which he impoveriſhed 
himſelf, the - crown, and the people, by all the 
methods which the moſt wanton profuſion could 
invent. He exhauſted the wealth of the nation. 
He did more. He debaſed the coin, by mingling 
it with copper, and loaded the public with debts. 
"Theſe again were conſiderably increaſed in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth. Queen Mary was lo 
far from diminiſhing them, that one of the princi- 
pal complaints againit her administration, next to 
tbe cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great dilipation 
of the revenue, occaſioned by her reliltutions io 
the church, and by ber new foundations of mo— 
naſteries. In this low, incumbered itate Queen 
Elizabeth found the revenues of the crown, aud the 
wealth of the nation. 

Her ſituation abroad was fil worſe than her 
fituation at home. Calais, and the other Englith 
poſſeſſions in Picardy, had been loſt in a quarrel, 
Where the intereſt of England had no concern. 
For the fake of Spain, we had war with France. 
The war with Scotland {till continued; and Queen 
Elizabeth had no one ally, on whoſe aſſiſtance ne 
could depend. ; 
Such diſtreſſed. 3 are rare; and when 
they have happened, they have been often rendered | 
ſeſs difficult in reality, man L in appearance, by ſome 


particular 
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particular Genn which have Attenden them. 
But when Elizabeth began her reigu, no ſuch cir- 
cumſtances exiſted in her favor. On the contrary, 
almolt every circumſtance aggravated her diſtreſs. 
The thrones of France and Spain were filled nei- 
ther by old men, worn out with age and cares; nor 


by weak men, unequal to their rank and bufinels ; FE: 


nor by children, under the tuition of regents. Henry 

the Second reigned in France; Philip the Second in 

Spain; princes, in the vigor of their age; of great 
ambition; of great talents; and ſeconded by the 
ableſt miniſters and generals in Europe. The French 
monarchy had been growing up from the time of 
Lewis the Eleventh, towards that fulneſs of power 

and affluence of wealth, at which the Spaniſh mo- 

narchy was already arrived. Both theſe princes 
were, by bigotry and by policy, attached to the 
court of Rome ;, implacable enemies to the refor- 
mation; and ſuch by conſequence to Queen Elixa- 
beth. Henry the Second had a farther” reaſon for 
being ſo. He graſped, in his ambitious views, the 
crown of England, as well as that of Scotland; and 

looked on Queen Elizabeth as the uſurper of a 
right, belonging to his daughter-in-law. Philip, in- 


deed, kept ſome faint and affected meaſures with : 


Elizabeth, as long as he apprehended the unjon of fo 
many crowns in the houſe of Valois: but this ap- 
prehenſion was foon at an end; and even his ſhews 
of friendſhip with it. Henry the Second, and his 

eldeſt ſon, Francis the Second, died in about two 

years. The deaths of theſe princes did, perhaps, 
diminiſh the difficulties and dangers to which Queen 
Elizabeth ſtood expoſed on one hand; but then they 
increaſed theſe difficulties and dangers on the other; 

ſince they took off all reſtraint from Philip in pur- 

ſuit of his enterprizes againſt her. His life laſted 
almoſt as long as hers, and his inveterate enmity as 
long as his ie: 


Another 
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Another ſource, from which difficulties and dan- 
gers were inceſſantly ariſing to Queen Elizabeth, lay 
in the objeQtons which the Papiſts made to her title, 
on a principle of religion; and which were but too 


really, though indirectly abetted by ſome Proteſtants, 


on a principle of faction.— Whilſt diſputes about the 
ſucceſſion to the crown were confined to England, and 
turned on maxims of our own growth, if I may uſe 
that expreſſion, we have ſeen how little regard was 
paid to the titles, and to the pretended divine, inde- 

feaſable right of princes But when foreign nations 
came to be intereſted in the ſucceſſion of our crown, 

they reaſoned and they proceeded on other notions ; 
not on thoſe which both cuſtom and law had elta. 
bliſhed here. 
0 attacks of this kind, made on Queen Eliag- 
beth, were the more grievous to her, becauſe they 
not only-united the Roman-Catholic powers againſt 
her; but they made the diviſions wider and more ir- 
reconcileable. at home, where ſhe placed the ene 
Rrength and ſecurity of her government. : 


Mary Queen of Scotland was a pretender, nei- 


ther abjured i in England, nor diſavowed and unſup- 


ported in other countries. Sovereign of one part 


of the iſland, ſhe had a powerful party in the other; 


wiſe of the dauphin, and after that Queen of 
France; encouraged and aſſiſted by her uncles, who 
poſi leſſed more than regal power in that kingdom ; 


by Spain, and by the whole popiſh intereſt ; the was 
juſtly formidable to Queen Eliaabeib, as long as 
me lived. —Another circumſtance made her ſo {till 
more. The ſucceſs of the reformation ſeemed 
to 1 the zeal of thoſe who continued 


in the communion of the church of Rome. The 


influence of the court of Rome became con- 
ſequently ſtronger at this point of time. It 


appeared 
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appeared both in France and in England too as 
powerful, though not as ſucceſsful, here at leaſt, as it 
bad appeared in the eleventh century, in the days of 


the brave but unfortunate emperor, Henry the Fourth, 


and of that inſolent friar, Gregory the Seventh.— _ 
Even this circumſtance may juſtly ſeem to have been 
inforced by another, by the eſtabliſhment of the or- 
der of jeſuits. This order, the offspring of a mad 
Spaniard, has had the principal honor, though other 
religious orders have endeavored to ſhare it, of giv- 
ing to the pope an authority like that which was exer- 
ciſed by the king of the aſſaſſins, or the old man of 
the mountain, as he 1s called by fome of the French 
Hiltorians ; an authority which proved fatal to Henry 
the Third, and Henry the Fourth of France; and 

which bad like to have proved. ſo to Fo rags ng 
beth, and even to her ſucceſſor, 

Such were the difficulties and dan gers which encom- 5 
paſſed this princeſs. The ſituation of England, in her 
time, reſembled that of a town powertully beſieged 
without, and expoſed to treachery and ſedition with- 
in. That a town, in ſuch circumſtances, ſhould de- 

fend itſelf, and even force the enemy, by its own 
ſtrength, to raiſe the ſiege, hardly falls within the 
bounds of probability. But that all this ſhould hap- 
pen, and the inhabitants feel none of the inconveni- 
_ encies of a long and obſtinate fiege, nay, that they 

ſhould grow opulent during the continuance of it, 
and find themſelves at laſt better able to offend the 

enemy than they were at firſt to defend their walls, 
ſeems an adventure of ſome extravagant romance. 

But it conveys a true image of this reign.—Unallied 
and alone, Queen Elizabeth maintained a glorious 
and ſucceſsful war againſt the greateſt power and 
the richeſt potentate in Europe. She diſtreſſed him 
in the Welt-Indies. She inſulted him in Spain. 
She took irom him the empire of the ſea. She fixed 


> 
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| it in herſelf. She rendered all the projeds of uni- 
| verſal monarchy vain; and ſnook to the foundations 
| the moſt exorbitant power which ever diſturbed the 
1 peace, or threatened the liberties of Europe. She 
| ſupported the oppreſſed people of the Netherlands, 
_ againſt the tyranny of their prince. She ſupported 
| the Proteſtant ſubjects of France, againſt Catherine 
| of Medicis and her ſons, thoſe execrable butchers of 
| their people. She ſupported the kings of France, 
= Henry the Third and Fourth, againſt the ambition of 
the princes of the houſe of Lorraine, and the rebel- 
lious league of their popiſh ſubjects. She, who 
ſeemed to have every thing to fear in the beginning 
of her reign, became in the progreſs of it terrible to 
ber enemies. The pretender to her crown loſt her 
own. The Engliſh, who appeared at firſt ſo favor- 
able to the Queen of Scotland, became at laſt as 
deſirous to ſacrifice the life of that unfortunate prin- 
ces to the ſecurity of Queen Elizabeth. Whilſt 
War, confuſion, and the miſerics which attend them, 5 
raged in the dominions of thoſe who bent their aim 
at the diſturbance of her government; ſhe pre- 
ſerved her ſubjects in peace and in plenty. Whillt . 
the glory of the nation was carried high by atchieve- 
ments in war; the riches and the ſtrength of it were 
Taiſed by the arts of peace to ſuch a degree, as for- 
mer ages had never ſeen, and as we of this age feel 
jn the conſequences. V ell therefore might my Lord 
Bacon, ſpeaking of Queen Elizabeth, ſay, * © As 
« for her government, I affure myſelf I ſhall not 
exceed, if I do affirm that this part of the iſland | 
„ never had forty-five years of better times; and 
% yet not through the calmneſs of the ſeaſon, but 
« through the wiſdom of her regiment.” _ 
Having made theſe remarks on the difficulties and 
on the ſucceſs which attended Queen Elizabeth, it is 
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time to conſider the cauſe, which produced the ſtu- 
pendous effects of her reign. Now this cauſe is, 1 


think, very plain. She was wiſe enough to ſee 
clearly into the nature of that government, at the 
head of which ſhe was placed; and to know that 
* << the ſupreme head of ſuch a government owes a 


“ ſupreme ſervice to the whole.” She was wiſe 


enough to know that to be powerful, ſhe muſt either 
uſurp on her people, deceive them, or gain them. 
The two firſt, ſhe ſaw, were hard, dangerous and 
diſhonorable. The laſt, ſhe faw, was eaſy, ſafe and 
glorious. Her head and her heart concurred to de- 
termine her choice, She made herſelf very ſoon the 


moſt popular perſon in the kingdom. In her reign; 


the ſenſe of the court, the ſenſe of the parliament, 
and the ſenſe of the people, were the ſame; and 
whenever ſhe exerted her own ſtrength, ſhe exerted 
the whole ſtrength of the nation. Nothing ſhe aſked 
Vas ever refuſed by parliament ; becauſe ſhe aſked _ 
nothing which would have been refuſed by the peo- 
ple. She threw herſelf ſo intirely on the affections 
of her ſubjects, that ſhe ſcemed to decline all other 
tenure of. the crown. At leaſt, ſhe was not very fo- 
licitous about clearing her title to it by deſcent. An 
act, declaring her right according to the order of 
ſucceſſion ſettled in parliament thirty-five Henry the 
Eighth contented her; and ſhe neglected the pre- 
_ caution, which her fiſter had taken, in getting the 
at, which excluded them both from the crown, re- 
pealed, as far as it related to ber{elf, The particu- 
lar reaſons of her conduct, in this caſe, might per- 


haps be gueſſed at with more probability than they 


have been; but certaini one general reaſon out- 


weighed them all in the mind of this heroical prin. 


ces. She knew that however the ſubilety of lawyers 


and political caſuiſts might influence opinions, nothing 
but her own conduct could give her the hearts of ter 


* See Nuh. Eaths's Kit. ang Po! Diſcourſ:s 


people, 
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E— people. Theſe ſhe deemed her great ſecurity, 
| Theſe ſhe acquired; and the little gloſſes, which 
B might have been put on her title, ſhe deſpiſed. 
The being not only tied but knit to her people was 
| her aim; and ſhe purſued this great point of view 
| on all occaſions; the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ; 
and even on thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſſary | 
to refuſe or to reprimand. Nature, as well as art, 
fitted her for this conduct. She had dignity with- 
1 out pride. She was affable without ſinking into 
| low familiarity; and when ſhe courted her people, 
| Aſhe courted them like a queen. This popularity 
was ſometimes carried ſo far, both in her manners, 
and in her expreſſions, that her enemies have en- 
deavored to make it pals for groſs and fulſome af- 
fectation, and for ſuch, indeed, it. ought to have 
paſſed if it had gone alone. It might have ſhocked, 
inſtead of alluring, if it had not been ſeconded by | 
every action of her life, and contradicted by none. 
Let us now conſider therefore, in ſome inſtances, 
what that conduct was, which convinced her peo- 
ple ſo intirely of her goodneſs and her wiſdom ; 
and which procured her ſuch large returns of gra- 
titude, of duty, of affection and zeal, 
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A FIRST and effential lia, wn obi: 


_ taining the love and confidence of a free people, f 
is to be neither feared nor deſpifed by them. Queen 
Elizabeth was, at no time, in any danger of the lat- 


f ter; and ſhe ſoon put herſelf above all the ſuſpici- 


ons, which might have expoſed her to the former. 
The only difference between her and her par- 


liament, which carried any paſſion or unkind- 
neſs with it, happened in the ninth year of her reign. 


It was founded on the apprehenſions of the dangers 
which would ariſe after her death, if the ſucceſſion 
was not fixed during her life. But we do not find 
the leaſt inſinuation of any jealouſy of her govern- 
ment; though the heat of both houſes, at that mo- 
ment, was too great to have concealed any uneaſi- 
neſs, which had lain at their hearts. That ſhe was 
fond enough of her prerogative is certain: but then 
ſhe took care that it ſhould never be grievous; or 
that if it was ſo, on ſome occaſions, to particular 
perſons, it ſhould appear, by the occaſions them- 


ſelves, and by the manner of exerciſing it, ſpecious 


to the public. — The prerogative certainly run high 


in thoſe days. Her grandfather had raiſed it by 


_ cunning, and her father by violence. The power 
of the privy council in civil affairs, and the cen- 

forian power of the ſtar-chamber in criminal af. 
fairs, as my Lord Bacon very properly {tiles it, took too 


much of the pleas of the crown and of the common 
pleas out of their proper channels, and * © ferved 


| rather 
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rather to ſcare men from doing wrong, than to 


do any man right.” — But the exerciſe of theſe 


powers having continued in four preceding reigns, 
the people were accuſtomed to it; and care being 


taken to give no flagrant occaſion of clamor againſt | 
it, we are not to wonder if it was borne, without 


oppoſition or murmur, in a reign as popular as this. 
The high-commiſſion court, that we may quote 


another inſtance, had no doubt very extraordinary | 


powers. The bithops, who held the principal 
iway in it, exerciſed by theſe means two very 


_ great authorities at the ſame time; one, as ordina- 
ries in their dioceſes ; the other, as judges i in this 
court; ſo that they might fine and impriſon, 8 
well as excommunicate and deprive. Now, it is 
not very probable, that the parliament, who thought 
the firſt of theſe powers too much, as may be ſeen 

by the attempts made againſt it, in the twenty- 


eighth year of this reign, were very well pleaſed to 


lee the ſecond in the ſame hands. However, the 


iteadineſs of the queen, in maintaining this part of 


the prerogative, which had been given her, was 


che leſs unpopular, on account of the unſettled ſtate 
of religion at this time; of the great moderation 
of the biſhops in theſe early days of the reforma- 
tion; and of the prudent manner, in which the 


juriſdiction of the high. commiſhon court was exe. 
cuted. ” 


The effects of a bare-faced prerogative are not [ 


the moſt dangerous to liberty, for this reaſon ; 
becauſe they are open ; becaule the alarm they 


give is commonly greater than the progreſs they 
make; and whillt a particular man or two are 
cruſhed by them, a whole nation is put on its 
guard. — The molt dangerous attacks on liberty 


are thoſe which ſurprize, or undermine ; which are 
owing to powers, given under pretence of fome ur- 
gent neceflity ; to powers, popular and reaſonable, 
perhaps, at firſt; but ſuch as ought not to beco. - 


ſettled 
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ſettled and confirmed by a long exerciſe; and yet 


are rendered perpetual by art and management; and, 
in a great degree, by the nature of theſe] powers them- 


ſelves. Examples of this kind, might be produced 


from the Spaniſh and other hiſtories. But Queen 


Elizabeth was far from ſetting any ſuch example. 


She ſhewed her moderation, in deſiring no ſuſpici- 
ous powers, as well as in the exerciſe of her prero- 


gative; and this moderation was the more remark- 


able, becauſe no prince ever had the pretence of ne- 


ceſſity to urge on ſtronger appearances. Her whole 
reign may be almoſt called a ſtate of defenſive and of. 
fenſive war, in England, as well as in Ireland; in the 
Indies, as well as in Europe. She ventured to go 
through this ſtate, if it was a venture, without the 
help of a ſtanding army. The people of England 
had ſeen none, from the days of Richard the Se- 


cond; and this cautious queen might perhaps ima- 


gine, that the example of his reign and thoſe of 
other countries, where ſtanding armies were eſta- 
bliſhed, would beget jealouſies in the minds of her 


people, and diminiſh that affection, which ſhe eſteem- 


ed and found to be the greateſt ſecurity of her per- 
ſon, and the greateſt ſtrength of her government. 
Whenever ſhe wanted troops her ſubjects flocked to 


her ſtandard; and her reign affords moſt illuſtri- 
ous proofs, that all the ends of ſecurity, and of 


glory too, may be anſwered in this iſland, without 
the charge and anger of the expedient juſt menti- 


oned. 


This aſſertion will not be contradidted by chad 
who recolle& in how many places, and on how ma- 


ny occaſions her forces fought and conquered the 
beſt diſciplined veteran troops in Europe. Other 
examples might be brought to ſhew how careful 


Queen Elizabeth was to avoid every thing which 


might give the leaſt umbrage to her PSopls. But 
Vol. I. "Da We 
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we have ſaid enough on this head. - Let us proceed 
to another. 
The conduct ſhe held, with reſpect to parties, de- 
ſerves to be remarked ; "becauſe the moderation, the 
wiſdom, and the equity, which ſhe ſhewed in it, 


St ue very much to cool the ferment in the 
beginning of her reign; by which ſhe had time to 


captivate the good will of her people; to ſettle her 
government, to eſtabliſh her authority; and even 


to change the national religion, with little contra- 
5 diclion, and without any diſturbance. 
Notwithſtanding all the indignities ſhe bad ſuffer. 

cd, and all the dangers ſhe had run, before her ac- 


ceſſion, ſeveral” perlons were reſtored, and not a 


man was attaiated in her firſt parliament. The 
ſteps I have mentioned being once made, the ſtood 

on fhrmer ground, and had leſs to fear from the ſpi- 
rit of faction. This clemency once ſhewn, the 
eould, more ſafely and with greater reaſon, exerciſe 
ſeverity, when the Pere of the public peace 

made it neceſſary. 
The peace of the kingdom was the ſtandard, to 


which ſhe proportioned her conduct. She was far 


from calling herſelf with precipitation and violence 
even into that party which the favored, and on which 
alone ſhe reſolved to depend, She was far from in- 


flaming their ſpirits againſt the adverſe party; and 
farther {till from puſhing any fort of men, . 


tans, and even papiſts, into deſpair; or provoking 


them to deterve puniſhment, that ſhe might have a 
pretence to inflict it. She purſued her own ſcheme 
[teadity ; but ſhe purſued it gradually; and accom- 


panied it with all the artful circumſtances which 
could fa ten the minds of men, and induce thoſe, 
who were the moſt averſe to lier meaſures, to bear 


them A Jeal patiently. On theſe principles ſhe pro- 
ece:icy), in the whole courſe of her reign. 


To 
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To the papiſts ſhe uſed great lenity ; ill the bull 
of Pius Cuintuc, and the rebellion, and other at- 
tempts, conſequent upon it, obliged her to procure 
new laws, and execute more rigor. Yet even then 


25 diſttaguiſhed * © papilts in conſcience from pa- 8 


99 


„ piſts in faction.“ She made the ſame diſtinction 
with regard to the puritans. * Their zeal was not 

% condemned; only their violence was ſometimes 

* cenſured;” until they attempted to ſet up their 
own diſcipline i in oppoſition to that which had been 

_ eſtabliſhed by national authority; ; until their motives 


appeared to be © no more zeal, no more conſcience, 


«ſays Secretary Walſ: Wen, but mere faction and 
„ diviſion.” 
Thus cautious and ſteady was the conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth towards parties; ſteady to the prin- 
ciple, and therefore varied in the application, as the 
behavior of parties towards her government varied; 
not as ſucceſs abroad, or the change of ſervants = | 
home, might have influenced that of a prince of in- 
ferior abilities. What has been ſaid relates to parties 
in the nation; for as to parties at court, the conduct 
of this queen, though directed to the ſame general 
end, ſeems to have been different. In the nation 
he choſe one party. She rendered the ſyſtem of that 
party the ſyſtem of the whole, By this eſtabliſh- - 
ment, the other parties became fo many factions; and 
by the conduct we have deſcribed, ſhe defeated and 
diſarmed theſe factions. At court, ſhe countenanced 


and perhaps fomented the parties, which different 
characters and different intereſts created. But how- _ 


ever that was, ſhe found means to attach them all to 
| herſelf; and ſhe found this benefit by keeping her 
ear open to them all, that the truth could not be 
concealed from her by the moſt powerful of her mini- 


* IWa Neben $ letter. 
D d 2 ſters; 
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ſters; as we have explained in a former letter, upon 


this ſubject. On her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe re- 


_ tained thirteen. of her {ſiſter's counſellors, and ba- 


lanced them by no more than eight of her own reli- 


gion. On thoſe, as well as on all others, which 


* ſhe afterwards admitted into the miniſtry, favs 
* Cambden, ſhe beſtowed her favors with ſo much 


* caution and fo little diſtinction, as to prevent ei- 


e ther party from gaining the aſcendant over her; 


; & whereby ſhe remained miſtreſs of herſelf, and 
F preſerved both their affections and her own power 
„ and authority entire.“ = 


The favors, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed the Earls 


. of Leiceſter and Ex, are not exceptions, in the 
courſe of ſo long a reign, ſufficient to deſtroy the 
truth of this general obſervation. Beſides, both 


theſe lords felt the weight of her diſpleaſure, nay, 
one of them, the rigor of her juſtice, when they pre- 


fomed too much on her favor, and ſwerved from 
| their duty. The ſingular confidence which ſhe placed 
in Cecil, and ſome others of her miniſters, cannot 
be quoted in oppoſition to it; for if ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
them, it was rather by their labors, than the favors 


ſhe heaped on them. She ſupported them indeed 
againlt their enemies; but then the merit of theſe. 


men was far from being problematical. Their 
works teſtified daily for them, in bold and well con- 


certed enterprizes; in wiſe and well conducted ne- 


gociations. The people reaped the benefit of their 
kervices, as well as the prince. They were juſtified 


in the nation, as well as ſupported at court. In 


ſhort, by this diſcernment of ſpirits, by this ſkilful. 


management of parties, without the help of mili- 


tary force, unleſs in actual rebellions, Queen £/1za- 


beth preſerved her people in tranquillity; though 
there paſſed not an hour in her whole reign, 
without ſome intrigue againſt her life and the pub- 


lic peace. 
This 
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This moderation, in 1 aſſuming and exerciſing | 
power, might have been illuſtrated more, and evinc- 
ed againſt all the little cavils made, and to be made, 
if we had not avoided too great prolixity, But it 


zs time to haſten to the conſideration of ſome other 2 


parts of her conduct. 
Queen Elizabeth was accuſed of avarice by her 
enemies; and perhaps ſhe was fo by ſome of her 
friends. Among that hungry crew, which attends 
all courts for the loaves and the fiſhes, ſhe could not 
eſcape this charge. But ſurely the nation had rea- 
fon to applaud her frugality. Her grandfather 
hoarded up riches. Her father diſſipated them. 
The conſequence under both theſe princes was, that 


every flight occaſion became a ſufficient pretence 5 
to aſk for ſubſidies; nay, they were aſked and grant- 


cd too, when even the ſlighteſt occaſion did not 
_ exiſt, They were aſked by Henry the Seventh for 
Wars which he never intended to make; and by 
Henry the Eighth for reſiſting invaſions which were 
never deſigned againſt him. Thus was the nation 
equally oppreſſed by the avarice of one, and wy the 
profuſion of the other. « 
Wat Queen Elizabeth neither hoarded up nor la- 
viſhed away ; and it is juſtly to be queſtioned whe- 
ther any example of a prudent ceconomy in private 
lite, can be produced equal to that which ſhe practit- 
ed in the whole management of her affairs. The fa- 
mous Burleigh uſed to ſay, that © he never cared to 
ce ſee the treaſury ſwell like a diſordered ſpleen, 
< when the other parts of the common- wealth were 
in a conſumption; and his miſtreſs thought that 
% money, in the pockets of her ſubjects, was better 
ce placed than in her own exchequer.“ Surely, 
theſe maxims were wiſe, as well as popular. If a 
prince amaſſes wealth, to hoard it up, like Henry, 
the Seventh, it is uſcleſs to himſelf, and loft to the 


public. 


Eighth, he will enrich particular men, and Impove- 
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public. If he ſquanders it away, hke Henry the 


Tiſh the ſtate. But whilſt theſe treaſures remain in 


the purte of the ſubject, they circulate in com- 
merce; they increaſe the common ſtock; and they 
Increaſe by conſequence the riches of a prince like 


Queen Elizabeth ; for to ſuch a prince this purſe will 


be always open. 


As immenſe as the expences were, which ſhe 


found herſelf obliged to make from the moment ſhe 
aſcended the throne, ſhe received nothing in taxes 


from her people till the ſixth year of her reign. 


The taxes then given, were given by way of retri- 


bution ; which was generally the method in her time. 


In former reigns, the people granted aids, not with- 
out a general communication at leaſt of the uſes, to 

which they were to be applied; but often without a 
ſufficient aſſurance that they ſhould be ſo applied. 


In this reign that method of proceeding was inverted. 
The prince in the world who deſerved to be truſt 


ed moſt, deſired to be ſo the leaſt. The aids which 
the. had from her people, were not ſo properly 


grants, as reimburſements of money, advanced for 


national ſer vices. And what ſervices ! For eſtabliſh- 


ing the Proteſtant religion ; ſor defending England ; 


for reſcuing Scotland ; for carrying on a ſucceſsful 


war againſt an opulent and potent eneiny; for aſſiſt- 
ing the ſubjects and even the kings of France; 


for ſupporting the people of the Netherlands; for 


refining the debaſed coin; for paying all the debts, 


and reſtoring the credit of the crown; for providing | 

_ ammunition at home, which before this time we had 

been always obliged to purchaſe abroad; for im- 
proving both home and foreign tarde; for rebuilding 

and augmenting the navy ; and for doing all this, 

without any burthenſome impoſition on the people; 


as the parliament more than once acknowledged. 
It 
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It was ſo much a maxim of Queen Elizabeth, to 
ſave for the public, not for herlelf; and to mea- 
ſure her riches by the riches of the 1 nation, not by 
the treaſures ſhe had in her coffers ; that ſhe re- 
_ fuſed ſupplies offered, and remitted Payment 8 of 
ſupplies granted, when ſhe found that fle was able 
to carry on the public ſervice without them. The 
two great principles of that ceconomy, which en- 
abled her to do ſo much for her people, and to 
oppreſs them ſo little, ſeem to have been theſe. 
Firſt, ſhe made the moſt of her revenues; not by 
tormenting and racking her ſubjects, like Henry 
the Seventh, but by keeping a ſtrict hand over her 
officers, and hindering them from enriching them- 
ſelves, either by direct fraud, or by a clandeſtine. 
management, which may be jullly termed indirect 
fraud, and is often more pernicious than the other. 
—Secondly, ſhe practiſed that ſuperior ceconomy, 
of which we have ſpoken in a former paper, with 
the utmoſt ability. What could be done by wif- | 
dom, or courage, ſhe never attempted by money; 
nor expected that her ſubjects ſhould buy her out of 
difficulties. Strong at home, the affected little to 
Jean on foreign help. As her alliance was often 
courted, and ſhe ſeldom courted that of others, it 
was in her power, and ſhe took the advantage, 19 
engage in no expence, but ſuch as the intereſt . 
her kingdom rendered immediately neceſſary. 10 
this intereſt alone ſhe proportioned her expence. 
This was the ſole rule of her conduct. The Hu- 
genots, whom ſhe aſſiſted in their firſt war, made 
their peace without her, and afliſted to retake from 
Her the places ſhe had bargained for with them; 
yet the helped them, in the wars which followed, 


with her troops, her ſhips, and her money. T —_ 


Dutch had given her no cauſe to complain of their 
behavior. Yet when France abandoned them at 
the 
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the treaty of Vervins, and they had no ſupport but 
hers remaining, the made a new bargain with them, 
and leſſened her own charge; becauſe ſhe knew 
they were able, at that time, to ſupply the defi- 
ciency. 

In all theſe expences, ſhe was careful achther to 
ſtarve nor overfeed the cauſe, while it laſted; ; and 
ſhe frequently ſtipulated a repayment ; which ſhe 
might exact afterwards, if ſhe found reaſon ſo to 
do; or which ſhe might remit, and thereby create 
a ſecond obligation to her, if ſhe found her ac- 
count in ſuch an inftance of generoſity. Queen 
Elizabeth was not only thus frugal for her people, 
but perpetually attentive to the methods of enrich- 

ing them. In the very firſt parliament which ſhe 
held, amidſt the moſt 3 important affairs; ſuch as the 
55 ſettlement of the crown on her own head; the 


TE change of religion, and the eſtabliſhment of the 


church ; regulations for the improvement of trade, 
and increaſe of ſhipping, were not forgot. _ - 
Wie might purſue the ſame obſervation through 
che-whoie courſe of her reign, both in parliament 
and aut of it; and ſnew, in numberleſs inſtances, 
how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and deſcended even to 
the loweſt circumſtances, which in any degree af- 
fected the trade and navigation of her ſubjects. 
We might ſhew the advantages ſhe took, in theſe 
reſpects, not only of the faults committed by 
other governments, but of the misfortunes of 
other countries. In a word, we might ſhew 
how war itſelf, one of the greateſt public calami- 
ties, inſtead of impoveriſhing, became a ſource 
of riches to this nation, by the manner 1n which 
Te made it. 

But theſe particulars would carry us havens the 
bounds we have preſcribed to ourſelves. In general, 
it will not be denied that, beſide the ſpirit of induſtry, 
which 
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which exerciſed itſelf at home, Queen Elizabeth 
raiſed and puſhed to the higheſt degree, by the pro- 
tection and encouragement the gave, a ſpirit of diſ- 
covering new countries, making new ſettlements, 
and opening new veins of trade. Ihe force of this 
firſt impreſſion has laſted long amongſt us. Com- 
merce has thrived under neglects and diſcourage- 
ment. It has ſubſiſted under oppreſſions and ob- 
ſtructions; and the ſpirit of it is not yet extin- 


guiſhed by that of ſtockjobbing; though the ſpirit 


of ſtockjobbing be to that of trade, what the ſpirit 
ol faction is to that of liberty. The tendency of 


both is to advance the intereſt of a few worthleſs in- 


dividuals, at the expence of the whole community. 
The conſequence of both, if ever they prevail to 
the ruin of trade and liberty, mult be, that the 
harpies will ſtarve in the midſt of imaginary wealth ; 
and that the children of faction, like the 1 iron race 2 


of Cadnmus, will deltroy one another, 


Before Queen Elizabeth's reign, the commerce i 


of England was confined and poor. In her reign, 7 


it extended itſelf over all the known, and even in- 
to the unknown, parts of the world. We traded 
to the north, and opened our paſſage into Muſ— 


covy. We carried our merchandiſe up the Duina, 8 


down the Volga, and acroſs the Caſpian Sea into 
Perſia. Wy 
Our merchants viſited the "aſt of Ae all . 
the countries of the Grand Seignior; and follow- 
ing the tracks of the Venetians into the Eaſt-Indies, 
they ſoon followed the Portugueſe thither by the 
Cape of Good Hope. They went thither through 
the South Sea, and ſailed round the world. In the 
Welt-Indies, they not only traded, but eſtabliſhed 

themſelves, in ſpight of all the power of Spain. 
Before Queen Elizabeth's reign the fleet of Eng- 
land was ſo nconfiderable, that even in the days of 
| her 
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her father, if I miſtake not, we were forced to 
borrow or hire ſhips of Hamburgh, Lubec, Dant- 
zic, and other places. 
In her reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch a Bund and 
| ſtrength, that it became terrible to the ER ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. 
On ſuch foundations were the riches and power 
of this kingdom laid by Queen El:zabeth ; and theſe 
were ſome of the means the employed to gain the 
affections of her ſubjects. Can we be OO if 
” the fucceeded * ? 
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1 5 Qui UEEN Elizabeth ſucceeded | in gaining the af. 
fections of her ſubjeQs, not only by the conduct 
which ſhe held at home, but by that which ſhe 
Held in the management of the. national intereſt 
abroad. 
We have endeavoured to cx plain ſome particulars 
of the former. It remains that we give the leaſt 
e idcas we are able of the latter, and ON 
we apply the whole great example of this reign, 
_ confirm the doctrines we have advance. 
Queen Flizabeth could not have eſtabliſned and 17 5 
Preferved, as ſhe. did, the tranquillity of her pe- 
ple in the midlt of diſturbance, nor their ſecurity _ 
in the midſt of danger, if ſhe had not taken ſome 
 thare in the general affairs of Europe. She took 
therefore ſuch a ſhare as the intereſt of England 
neceſſarily required at that time; and the conducted 
Herlelf in the management of it with wiſdom and 
addreſs ſuperior to any of her predeceſſors. 
Her ſiſter had been rendered by bigotry an egre- 
gious bubble to the court of Rome. Perſuaded by 
her buſband, and deceived by her miniſters, ſhe 
was ſo likewiſe very fatally in the quarrel which 
broke out between France and Spain. The parlia- 
ment, in aſſenting to her marriage with a foreign 
prince, had impoſed ſuch conditions, as were judged 
ſufficient to preſerve the conſtitution of the govern— 
ment, and the independency of the kingdom. 
Philip 
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Philip had ſworn to the obſervation of theſe con- 
ditions. Such of them, as he had not either time, 
or opportunity, or teinptation to break, were ob- 
ſerved; but the others proved too weak to hold 
im. Thus, for inſtance, we do not find that he 
enriched himſelf at the expence of England. He 
is ſaid, on the contrary, to have b brought hither 
very great treaſures; and his father had truſted the 
_ diſtribution of an immenſe ſum to Gardiner: ſo 
that if he bribed the nation, it was with his own 
money, not theirs ; but he engaged the nation in 
a war with France, becauſe France broke with 
Spain; notwithitanding the expreſs condition made 
by parliament, * © that the match ſhould not at all 
* derogate from the league lately concluded be- 
„ twist the queen of England and the king of 
„ France, but the peace ſhould remain inviolate 
between the Engliſh and the French.” _ 

This ſacrifice of the national to a foreign intereſt 
coſt us Calais; a conqueſt, which the French looked 
upon as a compenſation for near two hundred other 
places, which they were obliged, by the treaty of 
Cambray, to give up to Philip. Boulogne had been 
ſacrificed in the preceding reign, not to a foreign 
intereſt, but to that of the miniſter, Dudley Earl 
of Warwick: afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
_ The people were willing and able to aſſert their 
right, and to defend their poſſeſſion; but the fitua- 
tion 'of the miniſter, and the ſchemes of private 
Intereſt, which he was carrying on at home, required 
that he ſhould avoid, at any rate, a war, even a de- 
fenſive war. In ſhort Boulogne, for which France 
| had engaged to give two millions, was delivered up 
for four hundred thouſand crowns ; and the very 
ſame miniter, who had oppoſed with violence all 


* Cambden. 
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the public conſiderations; urged by the protector 
for yielding this place, yielded it to purchaſe à treaty 


neceſſary for himſelf, detrimental and — 


to the nation. 
We have ſaid enougb, in a em letter, con- 


cerning the wild conduct of Henry the Eighth 8 


foreign affairs; and there is no need of going any 


farther back. "Theſe examples are ſufficient to ſhew 


the oppoſition between that of Queen Elizabeth 


and that of her predeceſſors. She was neither de- 
ceived, like them, by her miniſters ; nor betrayed 


by her paſſions, to ſerve any other intereſt at the 
expence of England. 


It would be ecaſy to prove, u many u , 
how careful ſhe was to avoid every thing, which 
might even warp the Steady tenor of her conduct 
in this reſpect. As long as ſhe had no real intereſt _ 
diſtin& from that of the country ſhe governed, ſhe 
knew that no fictitious intereſt could be impoſed 
on her. She kept herſelf therefore clear of any 
uch real intereſt, and thought that the crown of ; 
England deſerved her ſole, her undivided care. 


Much has been faid of her behavior in all the 
treaties of marriage propoſed to her. We ſhall not 
engage in that diſquiſition. But this, we think, 


cannot be controverted; that if ever ſne was in 


earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo when the ar- 


ticles of marriage between her and the Duke of 


Anjou were ſigned. It is hardly poſlible, as Rapin 
_ obſerves, to account for her conduct on this occa- 
ſion by any other principle. Now upon this ſup- 
_ poſition, what motive could determine her to break 


this match in ſo abrupt a manner? The reaſons urged. 
by Cambdcn, and other writers in general, prove 


too much. They ſerve rather to prove that ſhe 
ſhould not have entered into theſe engeren at 
an 
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all, than to account for her breaking them as ſhe 
cid. But among the reaſons, on which Wal/mgham 


inſiſted, when he was ſent into France upon this 
occaſion, we may obſerve one in particular, founded 
on a fact, which happened after the ſigning of the 
articles ; and which accounts for the queen's con- 


duct in this caſe agreeably to principles, on which 


the proceeded in all others. The Duke of Anjou 
had accepted the ſovereignty of the Low Countries. 
By this ſtep, he had engaged himſelf in a war with 
Spain; and the queen would not, on his account, 
engage her people in it,“ “ defiring nothing more 
than that by this marriage the realm might be 
© preſerved in peace and tranquillity,” 
She might incline to marty this prince, under all 
the limitations and reſerves contained in the articles, 
whilſt he had no dominions on the Continent; and 
yet ſtart backwards and reſolve to break the match, 
as ſoon ſhe ſaw him actually poſſeſſed of the ſore. 5 
reignty of the Low Countries. | 1 0 
Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hiſtorical 1 
bability, that ſhe never deſigned to conſummate her 
marriage, though ſhe entered into articles, yet there 
will ſtill remain no reaſonable way of accounting 
for the ſudden reſolution ſhe took of breaking at 
this preciſe point of time unleſs we ſuppoſe, that 
the thought this reaſon the ſtrongeſt and the moſt. 


unanſwerable of all thoſe which could be urged in 


excuſe of a meaſure hable to ſeveral objections, | 
and ſome very inconvenient contingencies. 
There were few things, which ſhe had more at 
heart than reſcuing che Netherlands from the Spa- 
niſh yoke; and there was nothing in the whole ex- 


tent of foreign affairs, to which ſhe gave greater 
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attention. Even at this time, ſhe ſupplied the Duke 
of Anjou with very conſiderable ſums, for the ſup- 
port of his enterprize; and about four years after- 
wards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly the cauſe of theſe 
provinces, by making a treaty with the States, and by 
ending an army to their aſſiſtance. But as ſhe would 
not marry a prince who was their ſovereign, fo ſne 
would not accept this ſovereignty, when it was of- 
fered directly to her. She perſiſted in avoiding an 
engagement, which might in its conſequence carry 
her farther than the intereſt of England required; 
or oblige her to make greater efforts than were con- 
ſiſtent with that eaſy and floriſhing ſtate, in which , 
the reſolved to preſerve her own people. 
Much more might be ſaid; but this may ſuffice 
to ſhew what the firſt and fundamental principle was, 
by which Queen Elizabeth governed herſelf in all 
foreign affairs. She conſidered the intereſt of no 


kingdom, no ſtate, nor people, no not even the 


general intereſt of the reformation, as zealous a 
| Proteſtant as ſhe was, nor the preſervation of a ba- 
lance of power in Lurope, as great an heroine as 
ſhe was, in any other light than relatively to the _ 
intereſt of England. She afliſted or oppoſed, ſhe. 
defended or attacked, juſt as this intereſt directed; 
and the degree, to which it was concerned, was the 
exact and conſtant meaſure to which ne propor- 
tioned her good and her ill offices, her friendſhip 
and her enmity. She was diverted from this prin- 
ciple of conduct neither by weakneſs, nor ſtrength 
of mind; neither by tear, nor hope; neither by 
puſillanimity, nor courage; aer by moderation, 
nor ambition. 

We may conclude this head, by venturing to af. 
firm that, in the whole courle of her reign, there 
Vas not a penny of Engliſh money ſpent, nor a drop 


of 
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of Engliſh blood ſpilt, except where it was neceſſary 
0 keep off from. this nation ſome real viſible diſ- 
advantage. 
Queen Elizabeth's policy was deep; and the . 
means ſhe employed were often very ſecret; but 
the ends to which this policy and theſe means are 
directed, were never equivocal. Let us now de- 
ſcend into ſome particular inſtances of the wiſdom 
and addreſs, with which the purſued this * 
principle. 
Theſe particulars may he reduced properly, we 
think, under two general heads. The firſt is this; 
he watched the “ ebbs and flows of the power 
and intereſt of Europe; the viciſſitudes and 
9 5 fluctuations in the affairs of peace and war.“ 
We uſe the words of a * late writer, but ſhall 
make a very different application of them. | 
Ibis uncertain, varied, ſhifting ſcene was ſo 
far from being the cauſe of bad meaſures, or 
the excuſe for bad ſucceis, at the time we are 
ſpeakirs of, that it was the very ſource from 
whence Queen Elizabeth derived thoſe opportuni- 
ties, which ſhe improved ſo gloriouſly. A weaker 
council than hers might have been puzzled, and 
weaker heads might have been turned by ſo con- 
tuſed a ſlate of affairs. Unable to ſteer ſteadily 
through ſo many difficulties, every current would 
| have carried ſuch men along with it. Every blaſt 
of wind would have driven them before it. Per- 
petually toſſed about, at the mercy of every event, 
they muſt have lived from day to day, or from | 
hour to hour, 
Ik the kingdom had eſcaped intire JeſtruQion i in 
this torlorn conditi ion, it muſt have been by miracle, 
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and without any merit on the part of thoſe who go- 
verned; but this intire deſtruction would much 
more probably have followed, after a long ſeries of 


calamities; without any other excuſe on their part, 
than that of charging the cataſtrophe to the ac- 


count of fortune, the common ſeape goat of un- 


- {kilful miniſters. 


The conduct and FO cen of Queen Elizabeth 
and her miniſters were very different. She ma- 
naged France, until ſhe had taken ſuch meaſures, as 
| left her leſs to fear from Scotland; and the ma- 
naged Spain, until the had nothing to fear from 
8 
She knew what defizna Henry the Segen built 
on the pretenſions of his daughter-in-law, Mary 
Ns of Scotland ; and no one, who conſiders the 
| hiſtory of this time, nay, even as he finds it de- 
| duced by Rapin himſelf, will be of his mind, that 
ſhe expected to * enjoy great tranquillity by the 
e peace, which ſhe made ſoon after her acceſhon Sy 
to the throne, with France and Scotland. 
But the making this treaty gave her time, which 
was of the utmoſt importance to her to gain, abroad 
as well as at home, in the beginning of her reign. 
The manner in which ſhe made it, gave her repu- 
tation likewiſe ; and ſhe was wiſe enough to know 
of what real advantage reputation is, and how much 
that of a prince depends on the firſt ſteps he makes ; 
in government. 


She practiſed in this negotiation a rule, which 


ſne obſerved to the laſt, How much ſoever Philip 


_ reſented her proceedings at home, it was plain he 
could not abandon, at that time, her intereſts 


abroad. The point of honor, drawn from the con- 


ſideration that England had entered into the war 
for the ſake of Spain, did not probably weigh much 
with him; but the pretenſions of France gave him 

Vo. I. 9 L e a juſt 
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a juſt alarm; and the ſame reaſons, which are ſaid 
to have induced him to fave her life, when ſhe was 
princels, ſtood in force to make him ſupport her, 
now ſhe was queen, againſt the power of France. 
Notwithſtanding this plauſible conſideration, Queen 
Elizabeth reſolved to treat for herſelf, and by her- 
ſelf. She was of opinion, ſays Cambden, that it 
„would not redound to the honor of England, or 
„ herſelf to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſupport- 
ing her intereſts by a dependence on Spain.” She 
_ exerted the ſame ſpirit, and behaved herſelf with 
the ſame dignity, on a very remarkable occaſion, 
and in a very nice conjuncture, at the latter end of 2 


3 ber reign; at the treaty of Vervins. 
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She deſpiſed the offers made her by Henry the 
Fourth. She reſolved to continue the war, and to 
| ſupport alone the ſtates of the Low Countries, ra- 
ther than to ſuffer the man in the world, who. had 
the greateſt obligations to her, to treat for her.— 
True it is, that ſhe had reaſon to be diffatisfied with 
his behavior; but beſides that, the good under- 
ſtanding between this prince and Philip the Second 
being promoted by the court of Rome; it is poſ- 
ſible Queen Elizabeth might think ſuch negotiators, 
as were devoted to that court, not quite ſo proper 
to be trulted with the intereſts of her kingdom. 5 
As ſoon as Henry the Second was dead, aid his 
ſon Francis the Second, a young and in every ſenſe 
a weak prince, was on the throne of France, ſhe 
acted with lels reſerve and caution. The treaty, 
which had been privately negotiated before with 
the walecontents of Scotland, was now figned ; 
her army marched to their aſſiſtance ; the French 
were driven out of that Kingdom; the reformation 
was ſolemnly and legally eſtabliſhed there; and 
Queen £1lizabeth was the avowed defender of the 
| liberties, privileges, and religion of the Scotiſh na- 
tion.—Trancis the Second lived a very ſhort _ 
I 5 an 
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and died without leaving any children, The fear 
therefore of an union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland with that of France, terrified Philip 
the Second no longer. Queen Elizabeth had there- 
fore the more to fear. The court of France had till 
the ſame bigotry, and the ſame hatred to her; 
though not the ſame. pretenſions. The court of 
Spain could be now no more reſtrained, by any po- 
litical conſideration, from purſuing thoſe deſigns 
; againſt her, even in conjunction with France, which 
no other conſideration had hitherto retarded. on 
The projects formed and the engagements taken 
between theſe powers, at the congrels at Bayonne, 
were not abſolute ſecrets, She felt the effects of 
them eve ry day, 1n conſpiracies againſt her govern- 
ment, and even her life. Too weak to defend her- 
ſelf by force on ſo many ſides, ſhe defended herſelf 
by ſtratagem; im by Sha every incident; and took 
ſome advantage of every turn. She contented her- 
ſelf to countermine the intrigues. of the courts of 
Rome, of France, and of Spain. With. the firſt 
ſhe kept no meaſures, becauſe ſhe could have no 
War. With the two laſt ſhe kept all meaſures to 
prevent one. Though Queen Elaaberb s Whole 
reign was roperly a ſtate of war, and there was 
no point of time in it, where ſhe was free from all 
attacks, private as well as public, indirect as well 
as direct; yet the firſt twenty-five years of her reign 
may be faid, in one ſenſe, to have been neither a 
ſtate of war, nor a (tate of peace; becauſe both 
ſides pretended to look on the treaties of peace as 
ſubſiſting; and either diſavowed, or excuſed the 
| hoſtilities reciprocally committed, not conſtantly, 
but occaſionally committed. If the had fallen into 
this ſtate from that of a ſettled peace, difentangled 
from all ba enz either of her own upon others, 
or of others upon her, there would be no occaſion 
to admire her conduct. But that ſhe ſhould be able, 
Ee 2 When 
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when ſhe neither had, nor could have a ſettled, ſe- 
8 cure peace with her neighbors, to ſtand ſo long on 
| lh the ſlippery verge of war, and avoid the neceſſity 
Ii, of engaging directly in it, till ſhe was in a condi» 
| tion of doing fo with ſucceſs, is juſtly matter of the 
I greateſt admiration.—lt ſhe had only aimed to keep 
1 off the evil day, it might at laſt have come upon her 
= - with a double weight of misfortune. If ſhe had 
'' only gained time to prolong ſuſpence, ſhe might 
4 have loſt opportunities; waſted her ſtrength; tired, 
' jaded and exhauſted her people. But this was far 
1 from being the caſe. She was in this ſtate by good, 
not by bad policy; and ſhe made the uſe ſhe de- 
Wi 
| 
| 


ſigned of it. Shediſappointed, divided, and weakened 
= her enemies. She prepared the opportunities which 
Wl ſhe afterwards improved. . She united, animated, 
i and enriched her people; and, as difficult as that may 
1 ſeem to be for a prince in ſach a ſituation, ſhe main- 
1 | 

| 


tained her own dignity, and ſupported the honor of 
the nation,—To exemplify all theſe particulars, 
would be to write her hiſtory ; but it is neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething upon them. 
= Of the two powers abroad, from whom alone 
1 ſhe had any thing to apprehend, and with whom 
1 the was principally concerned, France gave her the 
_ leaſt and the ſhorteſt trouble. Charles the Ninth 
| came a minor to the crown, Two factions, drunk 
j with religious enthuſiaſm, and headed by men of 
Wil the moſt deſperate ambition, deſolated the Kingdom. 
The queen mother blew up the flames firſt ; and 
tried in vain afterwards to extinguiſh them, by a 
deluge of blood. Queen Elizabeth, who had pro- 
bably encouraged the famous conſpiracy of Am- 
boiſe, which broke out juſt before the death of 
Francis the Second, continued to abet and ſupport | 
the Proteſtant party; but {till ſubordinately to ſuch 
meaſures, as her ſituation, relatively to Scotland, 
or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her to keep with 
Charles the Ninth. Theſe meaſures were ſome- 


times 
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times ſuch, and even after the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, as the zeal of the Huguenots could hardly 
forgive her. But ſhe went wiſely and ſteadily on to 
| her own purpoſes. = 35535 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem.“ 


When Henry the Third came to the crown, and 
the league was once formed, the crown of France 


wanted her aſſiſtance, and had it; and as powerful 


as the princes of the houſe of Lorraine were, they 


could give her little open diſturbance; unleſs they 5 
prevailed in their wicked, and almoſt chimerical 


projects in France. With theſe princes, and their 
faction therefore ſhe never kept any meaſures; as 
they never kept any with her. As politic a prince 


as Philip the Sccond is eſteemed to have been, be 
Was amuſed by the regard which Queen Elizabeth 
affected ſometimes for his perſon, and always for 


the treaties ſubſiſting between them; and he loſt 


the opportunities in which he might have attacked 
her with advantage. The ſlow councils of Spain, 


and the flower execution of them, produced op- 
portunities, which her ſagacity and vigor improved. 
The ſupport ſhe gave to the Huguenots made the 
Spaniards afraid of provoking her, by too haſty and 
direct attacks, tg give the ſame ſupport to the peo- 
ple of the Low Countries. She turned their game 
againſt them, and acted in the Low Countries in 
the ſame manner as they acted in Ireland, and even 
in England; but with better effect. From the year 
1577 ſhe began to favor this revolt; and in the 
year 158 5 ſhe made a formal treaty with the States. 
Such of theſe meaſures as could be concealed, ſhe 
concealed. Such of them as could not be con- 
cealed, ſhe excuſed, or endeavored to juſtify and 
reconcile, with the treaties between Spain and 
England. ; E 
| As 
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As the time ſhe gained, and the diverſions ſhe 
gave by this management, put it quite out of the 
| power of France, and made Spain leſs able to hurt 

= her; fo they alone put it in her power to ſettle her 
| government, and to do all the great things at home, 

of which we have ſpoken in other papers“. We 
| ſhall not repeat them here; but ſhall conclude this 
| head by obſerving, in an example or two, how ſhe 

1 maintained her own dignity in other caſes, beſides 

a | that of treating, which is taken notice of above, 

and how ſhe ſupported the honor of the nation, 

4 aälangqd the intereſts of her ſubjects. | 

| 
| 


During the time ſhe was "ts moſt careful to avoid 
a war with Spain, and had the moſt reaſon to be ſo; 
even in the year 1568, whilſt thoſe revolutions, 
| which broke out 255 afterwards, were preparing, 
| "= would not ſuffer the lealt i injury to be offered to 
| aany of her ſubjects with impunity. Some veſſels 
| „ Rat, effects, belonging to an Engliſh merchant, had 
| been ſeized by the <paniards in the Weſt— Indies. 
5 She did not make war upon this; but ſhe ſoon 
E found and ſeized an opportunity of reſenting the 
| inſult. She laid her hands on very great ſums of 
li money, claimed indeed by Genoeſe merchants, but 
ſent to the Low Countries, and deſigned, no doubt, 
for the Spaniſh ſervice there. The Duke of Alva 
ſeized, in return, the perſons and effects of the 
ſubjects of England; and ſhe immediately made 
repriſals on thoſe of the Flemmings. What com- 
poſition was made with the Genoeſe does not, I 
think, appear; but as the ſeizure was to the diſap- 
pointment and loſs of Spain, fo the compoſition was 
probably to the advantage of England; ſince, at 
this very time, Queen Elizabeth diſcharged the debts 
contracted by her father and brother to foreigners. 
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As to the effects of the Netherlands, ſhe returned 


the .overplus of the value, after having repaid to 


her own ſubjefts the full amount of their loſſes. 
She carved for her people; and would not leave it 


to a diſpute, what reparation they ſhould have; 


much leſs whether ey: ſhould have any be Ts 
or not. 

Bauch a conduct as this, which ſhe held, even 

| whilſt ſhe kept meaſures with Spain, and avoided a 

war, foretold what might be expected from her, and 
what ſhe actually performed, when ſhe thought it 


no longer expedient to keep the ſame meaſures. 
But this will come, with other reflections, more pro- 


perly under the next general head; to which we 


ttthink that the particular inſtances of Queen Elixa- 


_ beth's wiſdom and addreſs, in the 1 of : 
foreign affairs, may be reduced. 
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Ir Queen Elizabeth oni dete erery former in- 
tereſt relatively to the intereſt of England, ſhe con- 
ſidered likewiſe every meaſure to be taken in foreign 
affairs relatively to the ſituation of England. This 
we eſtabliſh as the ſecond general head, to which 
the particular inſtances of ber wiſdom and addreſs, . 
in the Urn, 8 of keen . may be Pro- 


tages, when they are wiſely improved; and when 


they are neglected, as great diſadvantages may 


as well as peace, may be enjoyed in an iſland, 
whilt all the neighbouring continent is filled 
with alarms, and even Jaid waſte by war. But 
our own hiſtories will ſhew us likewiſe, how 2n 
iſland may approach, as it were, too near the 
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perly reduced. 


She conſidered herſelf as queen of a country cut 
off from the Continent, and ſeparated by the ſea 
from all other countries, except Scotland. Her 
-.. conduct: therefore towards Scotland was very dif- 

ferent, in many reſpects, from that, which ſhe 

Held towards every other nation.—A due obſerva. 
tion of theſe different principles, on which Queen 
__ Elizabeth proceeded i in the divided (tate of our iſland, 
may ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger and clearer light, 


that fingle principle which remains to be followed. 
in our united ſtate. 


The ſituation of an iſland affords great advan- 


reſult from this very ſituation. ——The reign, 


now before us, is a glorious and unanſwerable 
proof that the halcyon days, ſo much boaſted 


of, and ſo ſeldom Wound, days of proſperity, 


continent, ard be fatally drawn into that great 
| — | 2 SX. 
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vortex. Leſt we ſhould ramble too widely in the 
large field which opens itſelf, let us confine our re- 
flections to ſome of thoſe different means and objects, 
either of defence, or offence, which nature, improved 
by art, preſents to people who inhabit iſlands, or to 
people who inhabit the continent, according to their 
different ſituations. A powerful navy is of indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity to the former of theſe. Without 
it, they muſt be poor and expoſed. With it, they 
may be rich and ſecure. Barriers of fortified towns, 
and great ſtanding armies are of the ſame neceſſity _ 
to the latter. Without this ſecurity, they lie open 
to every inroad, and at the mercy of every neighbor. 
With it they may be ſafe from foreign danger, and 
even terrible to thoſe who live round them. But 
then, as the ſea is a barrier of no expence, and as 


a maritime force carries no domeſtic danger along 


with it, but enriches the community it defends, fo a 
_ fortified barrier, and a regular army, which are ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure a nation ſituate on the continent 
againſt foreign danger, carry great domeſtic incon- 
veniencies, and even dangers too, along with them. 
Both of them, like armor, too heavy to be borne, 
waſte the ſtrength of thoſe who are covered by them; 
and an army like a ſword, which recoils on the 
blow, may wound the conſtitution it was meant to 
defend. —But farther : as particular families, by 
_ uniting together, formed larger ſocieties, for their 
common defence, and gave riſe to the kingdoms, 
and ſtates, which have appeared in the world; ſo 
theſe larger ſocieties have, ever ſince, found it neceſ- 
ſary, or advantageous, to unite-together in various 
manners; ſometimes by an entire union, or an in- 
corporation of different people into one body politic; 
ſometimes by a partial, or fœderal union bf diſtinct 
ſtates in one common cauſe; and at all times by al- 
liances, made on particular occaſions, and ſuggeſted 
by a real or ſeeming conformity of intereſts. This 
occaſional union, by alliances with other ſtates, of 


which 


been necetlary. 
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which alone we are to ſpeak in this place, is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to all the nations on the continent, that 


even the moſt powerful cannot ſubſiſt without it 3: 


and thoſe who manage it beſt, are accounted wiſeſt. 
Their feveral intereſts are the objects of their allian- 


ces; and as the former are ſubject to change, the 
latter muſt vary with them. Such variations, whe— 


ther occaſioned by the courſe of accidents, or by the 
paſſions of men, though made by a few, will affe& 


many ; becauſe there always are, and always muſt 
be, ſyſtems of alliances fubtlilting among theſe nati- 
ons; and therefore, as a change in ſome of the parts 
of one ſyſtem necellarity requires a change in all the 


reſt ; ſo the alteration of one ſyſtem neceilarily Te- 
quires an alteration of the others, VE 

Thus are they always toſſed from peace to war, 
and from war to peace. Perpetual negotiation is the 


life and ſoul of their governments. Their well be- 
ing, nay, their ſafety at home, requires that they 
ſhould be always buſy abroad. It is neceſſary for 
them to be mediators, arbitrators, or, which is in- 
| finitely worſe, guaranties, to be contracting parties 
in preliminary, proviſional, or explanatory treaties ; 
in defenſive, or offenſive alliances ; by which means 
they get over daily difficulties, by the multiplication 
of laſting incumbrances. 


Ihe interfering and claſhing of their rights and 
pretenſions, and the various obligations, by which 


they fland bound to one another, appear to be and 
are the immediate caules of all theſe diſputes and 
contentions. But the principal and remote cauſe 


ariſes from the proximity and other circumſtances of 
their ſituations. That neceſſity, or advantage, 
which gave occaſion to the original engagements, 
has maintained and multiplied them ſince; and the 
laſt would not be reaſonable, if the firſt had not 


Here 
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Here then ariſes an effential difference between 
thoſe objects, which are proper to the policy of an 
iſland, and thoſe which are ſo to the policy of the 
continent; a difference greatly to the advantage of 


the former; the circumſtances of whoſe ſituation 


not requiring ſo conſtant and intimate an union with 
other ſtares, either for defence or offence, render 
vnneceſſary a great part of the engagements which _ 
prove ſuch heavy and laſting incumbrances on tbe 
An iſland under one government, advantageouſly 


fituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its commerce, can 


have no neceſſity, in the ordinary courſe of affairs, 
to take up the policy of the continent; to enter into 
the ſyſtem of alliances we have been ſpeaking of; 
or, in ſhort, to act any other part than that of a 
friendly neighbor and a fair trader. If an extraor- 


dinary criſis happens on the continent, which may 


endanger the ſafety even of thoſe who are ſeparated 


from it, ſuch as we ſaw at the beginning of the pre- 


fent century, ſelf-preſervation will no doubt deter- 


mine men, as it ought, to unite by ſtricter alliances 


with thofe powers with whom they are occaſionally 
united by a more immediate intereſt; but even in 
this caſe, neither will ſelf. preſervation require, nor 
good policy ſuffer, that ſuch a people ſhould enter 
deep into the quarrels, or involve themſelves intri- 
cately, much leſs continually, in the political 
ſchemes of the continent. We paſs over offenſive 
caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt that the people of an 
iſland can have no intereſt in making foreign acqui- 
ſitions; and that therefore it would be abſurd in them 
to ſpend their blood and treaſure in acquiring for 
others; or to attack any farther than is neceſſary to 
defend. : on 
We confine. ourſelves to the caſe of defence be- 
fore. mentioned; and upon that we ſay, a people on 
| at the 
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the continent may have reaſon to engage as deeply 
in defence of another country, as if they defended 
the walls of their own. towns, or the doors of their 
own houſes; becauſe another country may be the 
ſole barrier of their own. But this can never be rea- 
ſonably done by the people of an iſland, who have 
another, and a better barrier than any the continent 
can form for them. Such a people are to look on 
their engagements with other countries, as on out- 
works caſt up in haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a 


weak attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ſtrong one. 


But it would be the height of folly in them, even in 


one of thoſe extraordinary conjunctures, which we 
now ſuppoſe, to lay the whole ſtreſs of their defence 
here; to ſpend their ſtrength improperly ; and to 
| forego thoſe advantages that nature has given them. 
Ihe nations on the continent might teach them 
another leſſon. They are careful to employ every 
advantage of their ſituation; a river; a lake; a ridge 
_ of mountains; and ſhall] the inhabitants of an iſland 
neglect the ſea? Shall they do by choice all which 
other nations are obliged to do by neceſſity ? Surely 
not, and if at any time ſuch a conduct can be proved 
neceſſary to certain purpoſes, we think it will 
reſult from this proof, that ſuch purpoſes ſhould 
be laid aſide, not that ſuch meaſures ſhould be 
purlyed, : 
I heſe reflections, with othare of the ſame kind, 
reſent themlelves naturally to thoſe who conſider 5 
the conduct of Queen Elizabeth, and the events 
of ber reign. We may therefore conclude that 
they were, at leaſt, ſome of the principles of her 
government. 
How ſhe formed, or rather how ſhe orotefied: and 
aided a party, already formed in Scotland, on prin- 


ciples ot religion and liberty, has been oblerved ; as 
well 
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| well as the ſucceſs of this meaſure, by witch the 
troops of France were driven out of that kingdom, 
and the influence of France on the government 


was either removed, or guarded againſt. To main- 
tain and improve chis advantage, was the great affair 


of her life. England was, with reſpect to Scot- 
land, like a kingdom on the continent, and Queen 
Elizabeth employed, with reſpect to Scotland, all the 
policy of the continent. Do 
Wee find her buſy on that ſide! in almoſt every page 


ol her hiſtory ; almoſt always negotiating, and al- 


ways intriguing. A friend, an enemy, a media» | 
trix, an umpire, a guarantee, ſhe played every part, 


which might keep others from hurting Scotland, and 


Scotland from hurting her. Her armies were at 


all times ready to march, and her fleets to fail thi- 


ther. As ſtrict an economy as ſhe practiſed every 


where elſe, ſhe was profuſe there; but her profu- 


fon turned to account, and therefore deſerves ano- 
ther name. There may be ſuch ſchemes, ſuch ma- 
nagement, 1 ſuch ſucceſs, as may render even the 


| ſmalleſt expence, profuſion ; but thoſe of Queen 


Elizabeth were ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt, The 


ſecret ſervice of her reign was private in tranſaQtion 


and public in effect; not equally inſcrutable in both. 
About the fourteenth. year of her reign, ſhe had 
brought the affairs of Scotland to ſuch a paſs, that 
| ſhe ſeemed to have nothing to fear from that quar- 
ter. The plots in favor of Queen Mary, had been 


diſcovered; the inſurrections defeated; and the 


Duke of Norfolk executed in England. In Scot- 
land, the ſame party was broken. The Earl of 
Morton, a man abſolutely devoted to Queen Elza- 
| beth, was regent; the caſtle of Edinburgh was 
taken; the civil war was finiſhed with complete ſuc- 
cels; and ſhe enjoyed great tranquillity ; becauſe, 
according 
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according to Rapin' s obſervation, ſhe could now be 
only attacked by ſea; that is, the bad now the whole 


advantage of an iſland. 


This happy ſtate did not continue long without 
Interruption. Morton loſt, and reaſſumed his power, 
was diſgraced, proſecuted, and at laſt beheaded. 


King James had taken very young the government 
of this kingdom; and young, as well as old, was 


governed by his favorites. The party of his mother 
in Scotland did not indeed riſe again, fo as to give 
ueen Elizabeth any umbrage. But his general 


character, and his behavior on ſome particular oc- 
caſions, the character of his favorites, and the in- 
trigues they were known to carry op, obliged her to 
reaſſume, if ſne had ever laid it aſide, and to pur- 


ſue her antient conduct towards Scotland. She 


purſued it to the end of her reign: and although 


King James, when he had more experience, and 


was better adviſed, kept ſuch meaſures with her, as 
| were neceſſary to ſecure and to facilitate his ſucceſ- 
fon; yet this wiſe queen continued to give quite 


another attention to the affairs of Scatland, than 


| the gave to thoſe of any other country; or would 
have given to theſe, if Scotland had been divided 
from England by the ſea. 


It is impoſſible to make theſe reflefiions, and not 


to reflect at the ſame time, on that happy change 
which the union of the two kingdoms has brought 
about. We are now one nation under one govern- 


ment; and muſt therefore always have one common 
intereſt ; the ſame friends, the ſame toes, the ſame 


; principles of ſecurity, and of danger. It is by con- 
ſequence now in our power, to take the intire ad- 


vantage of our ſituation; an advantage, which would 


make us ample amends for ſeveral which we want, and 
which ſome of our neighbors poſſeſs; an advantage 


which, conſtantly attended to, and viſely improved; 
would 


Oy 
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| would place the Britiſh nation in ſuch circumſtances 
of happineſs and glory, as the greateſt empires could 
never boalt, Far from being alarmed at every mo- 
tion on the continent; far from being oppreſſed for 
the ſupport of foreign ſchemes ; we might enjoy the 
ſiecureſt peace, and the moſt unenvied plenty. Far 
from courtiny, or purchaſing the alliances of other 
nations, we inight fee them ſuing ior ours. Far 
from being hated or deſpiſed, for involving our- 
ſelves in all the little wrangles of the continent, 
we might be loved and reſpected by all thoſe who 


maintain the juſt balance of Lurope, and be for- : 


midable to thoſe alone who ſhould endeavor to 
break it. 
Having made theſe few eden on chat part 
of Queen Eliaabeth's policy which regarded Scotland, 
it is neceflary that we ſhould fay ſomething of that 
which regarded the nations on the continent. 
Now with theſe it is plain ſhe took the feweſt en- 
gagements ſhe poſlibly could, and ſhuned as induſ- 


triouſly the occaſions of mingling her intereſts and 
cCounſels with theirs, as ſhe fought the occaſions of 


mingling both with thoſe of Scotland. 


We believe, upon very good grounds, that pe: 
riods of four or five years might be pointed out, 


in which this nation has been a party to more 


treaties than were made by Queen Elizabeth in 
the courfe of forty-five years; and yet we 
preſume it will not be eaſy to ſhew, that this nation 
had more imminent dangers to avaid and more for- 
midable powers to reſiſt; or that ſuch ends were 
attained with greater glory and ſucceſs at theſe, or 
any other periods, than in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Let us deſcend into ſome particu- 
lars. 
With the northern crowns ſhe kept in terms 
of amity, and good correſpondence; and had ſome 


negotiationg 
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negotiatſons wich that of Denmark, concerning 


the intereſts of her ſubjects in trade. The ſame 
intereſt drew her into negotiations with the Muſco- 


vite, and ſhe found means to conduct them to her 5 
great advantage. 


The ſettlement made in Germany, 4 little 19 


fore the abdication of Charles the Fifth, conti: 
nued. The Proteſtants were quiet there, and de- 
ſirous to remain ſo. The general intereſt of reli- 


gion did not call upon her to look that way; and 
it is evident, by the whole conduct of her reign, 


that ſhe thought the particular intereſts of her 


kingdom "ur little concerned i in thoſe of the em. 
. 


How attentive ſoever ſhe might be to penetrate 
into the councils of the court of Rome, and 


to trace the intrigues of the Vatican from their 


- 8 he bore DO part whatever i — . — . | 


i ſhort, as all the meaſures ſhe took i in . 


affairs were conſidered relatively to the ſituation of 
England, ſhe had nothing to do in the much 
_ greateſt part of the buſineſs of the continent; and 
the was ſo far from entering into engagements by 


treaty, that ſhe was ſcarce ever concerned in negoti- 


ations about it. In France, Spain and the Low 
Countries, ſhe had more to do; but even there the 


part ſhe took was ſtrictly no more than the ſecu- 


rity and welfare of her own kingdoms required ; 
and ſhe acted it in no other manner than was ſuite 
able to the ſituation of England. 


The ſtate of Scotland, of Ireland, and for 


ſome time of England itſelf, gave her juſt rea- 
fon to apprehend that the French, or Spaniards, 


or both, might get footing there. Each of theſe 


had, at different times, pretenſions of their own to 
her crown. The cauſe of Mary Queen of Scotland 


allorded 
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afforded them, for a long time, both pretence and 

opportunity; and the united force of the Roman 
*atholic party was, at all times, ready to ſupport 

their enterpriſes. | Spain was the greateſt maritime 


ower in Europe, and able to attempt the invaſion 


of England; even when Queen Elizabeth had been 
above thirty years on the throne, and had raiſed 
her navy from the low condition in which ſhe found 5 
it. In a word, the whole coaſt, from the ſtreight 5 
of Gibraltar almoſt to Jutland, belonged to France 
and Spain. Such circumſtances formed a con- 
| juncture, wherein theſe two powers had advantages 
8 againſt her, which they could have had in no other; 
and if ſhe was obliged to act towards them in a dif- 
| ferent manner from what ſhe did towards the other 
powers of the continent, it was becauſe ſhe ſtood _ 
expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in part, with reſpect to = 
them, the advantages of her ſituation. 


How ſhe acted towards them, has been obſerved 


already. She amuſed them and eluded their de- 
ſigns, by the moſt artful ſeries of management. 
She ſought no alliances againſt them with other na- 
tions; and though ſhe did not fail to abet and ſup- 
port the inſurrections of their ſubjects, yet even with 
| theſe ſhe was cautious of entering into engagements 
by treaty. She did it with the Huguenots by a 
treaty ſigned in 1562, which the vidame of Char- 
tres had negotiated. The ſucceſs of the treaty, 
and the ungrateful behavior of the Huguenots to 
her, confirmed her in the principle of depending 
little on allies, and much on herſelf. She choſe ra- 
ther to aſſiſt when and where ſhe thought fir, and to 
aſſiſt gratis, than to be tied down to the conſe- 
quences of conſtant obligations, for the notional 
advantage of reciprocal engagements. 
In the year 1577 ſhe began to take ſo intimate x 
concern in the affairs of the Low Countries, that 
Vor. I. e the 
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the moſt important counſets and reſolutions of thoſe 
ſtates were communicated to her; and ſhe lent them 
an hundred thouſand pounds ; yet it does not ſeem 
robable, that ſhe entered ſo ſoon into a formal al- 
Hance with them, though ſuch an alliance be 


mentioned by Meteren, as well as Cambden, and 


inſerted from the former in the collection of 
treaties. 85 
In the year 158 5 the clouds gathered on every 
fide, and threatened Queen Elizabeth with that 
terrible ſtorm, part of which fell upon her, and 
part of which ſhe averted. She beheld Philip maſ- 
ter of Portugal as well as Spain. She beheld the 
Duke of Guiſe growing apace to be maſter of France. 
She ſaw theſe two princes cloſely united by prin- 
ciples, which might continue in force long enough 
to complete her ruin. She ſaw the Low Countries 8 
almoſt quite reduced by the arms of Spain; and 
the Proteſtants of France in the utmoſt danger of 
being ſo by the league. Dangers from Ireland, and 
dangers from Scotland, impended over her. 
In ſuch a criſis, more terrible, as we apprehend, 
than any which - has threatened this nation ſince 
that time, what was the conduct of our heroic 
ueen ? Did ſhe immediately prepare to oppoſe theſe 
dangers, by making alliances on the continent? 
Did ſhe purchaſe acceſſions to theſe alliances? Did 
ſhe raiſe armies, and pay ſubſidies abroad ? Did ſhe 
give guarantees to every prince and ſtate who aſked 
them; and, in order to ward againſt one danger, 
ſow the ſeeds of many? By no means. She ſent 
indeed Sir Thomas Bodley to the King of Denmark, 
as well as to the landgrave of Heſſe, and other 
Proteſtant princes of the empire, “to procure a 
league for defence of their religion,” ſays Camden. 
But this league does not appear, nor any other ef- 
lect of theſe negotiations. As ſhe was very ſav- 
* ing of her money, it is — ſays I; 
| DA 
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e that ſhe aid not employ the nat proper means 
& to bring the princes of Germany into her in- 
« tereſts.” She ſecured herſelf by a great deal of 


management on the ſide of Scotland. She aſſiſted 


the king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, 
- with money and ſhips; and the ſole treaty ſhe made 
on the continent was that with the ſtates of the 
Low Countries, concluded the tenth of Auguſt, 
1585 at Noneſuch. Her chief dependence was 
upon her own ability and courage; upon the affec- 
tion and zeal of her people. Neither failed her. 
Sure of being attacked, the began the attack. Whilſt 


Cavendiſb pillaged the coaſts of Chili and Peru, ſhe 


ſent Drake to the coaſts of Spain, with orders to 
burn all the Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould meet. Her 
orders were executed with the ſpirit with which 
they were given. More than an hundred veſſels, 


loaded with proviſion and ammunition, were burned 


at Gibraltar. The Spaniſh admiral was infulted 
at the mouth of the Tagus, and the Spaniards were 
taken, or deſtroyed, even under his eyes; an infa- 
my ſo great, that the ſuffering of it was icarce in ex- 
ample before that time. Ihe riches coming from 
the Indies to Spain, fell into the hands of the 


Engliſh, The projects of Philip were diſappointed 


In the year 1587; and when the invaſion was at- 
tempted in the year 1588, his army was blocked up 
in the ports of the Low Countries, and his i invin- 


Cible armada was beat, ſcattered and deſtroyed. 


We have now gone through all we propoſe to 
ſay at this time, concerning the conduct of Queen 
Llixabeib, both at home and abroad; concerning 
that conduct, which, by convincing her people of 
her goodneſs and her wiſdom, procured from them 
thoſe large returns of gratitude, of duty, of af- 
fection and zeal, the ſole foundations on which ſhe 
_ reſted her authority and her ſecurity; and the ſole 

foundations o on which they can be refed, ſuitably to 
| / TIDE | 
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the nature of our government. The limitatons, 
neceſſary to render monarchy conſiſtent with pub- 
lic liberty, muſt be many and great; for which 


reaſon it has been objected to them, that they took 
off from that weight of authority and reſtrained 
that fulneſs of power, which are many times neceſ- 
ſary to be exerted, even for the good of the whole 
community. If this - objection was well founded, 
it would be a ſufficient anſwer, to ſay that a few = 
accidental inconveniencies, which may happen, and 
which may be recompenced too, in government, 
deſerve not to be prevented, at the expence of leav- 
ing liberty perpetually expoſed. But the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth proves, beyond contradiction, that 


a prince like. her will enjoy, at the head of the 


freeſt people on earth, all the authority, and all the 


power neceſſary to promote the joint ſecurity, proſ- 
perity and glory of prince and people. So that all 
the objections which can be raiſed on this ſide to 
the Britiſh conſtitution of government, will centre 
here; that it has not provided for ſtrengthening 


and enlarging the authority and power of a weak or 


a wicked prince. 


A prince who never ſcparates the intereſts juft 


mentioned, and who purſues them wiſely, will have 


abſolute power in the moſt limited monarchy. A 
prince who ſeparates theſe intereſts, turns govern- 
ment itſelf into faction; and the ſpirit of liberty 


will riſe againſt him. An arbitrary government is 
| ſuited to any character. A free government re- 


quires a great, at leaſt, a good one. In the for- 

mer, all kinds and degrees of power are in the 
prince, or flow from . him. In the latter, his 
powers are limited and confined. When he wants 


to encreaſe, or extend them, he muſt derive the 


faculty of doing ſo from his people; and from 


hence it follows, that as long as ſuch a conſtitution 


remains entire and uncorrupted, the proſperity, 
| nays 
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nay, the eaſe, and even the ſecurity of the govern- 


ment, will depend on the diſpoſition of the people 
towards the prince as the diſpoſition of the people 


will always depend on the behavior of the prince to- 
wards the people. Queen Elizabeth ſaw theſe truths 


in all their force. She was both willing and able 
to proportion her conduct to them. She never felt 


therefore any want of power. She was ſupported 
by the ſpirit of liberty; and ſhe overcame that of 


faction. Some of her ſucceſſors either did not ſee 
theſe truths in all their force, or were unable to 
proportion their conduct to them. Theſe princes 
therefore felt the limitations of our monarchy like 
ſhackles upon them. The ſpirit of liberty either 
oppoſed, or did not ſupport them; and they nurſed 
up a*ſpirit of faction to the ruin 'of themſelves, of 
their families, and almoſt of the nation. 
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EE XVII. 


3 (roms we are now 7 going to open will ap- 
pear vaſtly different from that which we juſt cloſed. 


—lInſtead of an uninterrupted, pleaſing harmony 
of government, we ſha}l meet with a perpetual, jar- 
ring diflonance; inſtead of ſucceſs and glory abroad, 
_ diſappointment and contempt ; inſtead of fatisfac- 
tion, proſperity and union at home, diſcontent, 
_ diſtreſs, and at laſt civil war will preſent themſelves | 
to us in all their horrors. 
To conſider this melancholy change, and to ſhew | 
from whence it proceeded, whether from the prince, 
or from the people, is our preſent buſineſs. That 
it was brought about and carried on by faction, muſt 
not be denied. The ſole queſtion will therefore be, 
which was the factious ſide ? Now to determine this, 
we need only enquire, which ſide was for ufurping 
* onthe other; which was for preſerving and which 
for altering the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of govern- 
ment. On this point the queſtion will turn; for 
in a country of liberty, in a limited monarchy, | 
whatever ſome perſons may think, or deſire to have 
believed, it is certain that there may be faction for 
the crown, as well as againſt the crown, The rea- 
ſon is plain. There may be coniprracies againſt li- 
berty, as well as againſt prerogative. Private in- 
tereſt may ſcreen or defend a bad adminiſtration, 
as well as attack or undermine a good one. In 
ſhort, conſpiring againſt any one part of the con- 
ſtitution, in favor of another, or perverting, to 
the ſupport of national grievances, the very means, 


which were in{tituted to redreſs them, are deſtruc- 
| tive 
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tive of the whole frame of ſuch a government, and 
are the proper characteriſtics of faction. ; 
On which fide faction, thus defined, is likely to 
be found the ofteneſt, and to act the moſt effectually, 
we ſhall not ſtay to examine hefe. They who have 
read the firſt of theſe letters, may remember what 
is there ſaid, to ſhew the difference between the mo- 
tives and the means, which a prince hath of uſurp- 
Ing on his people; and thoſe which the people have 
of encroaching on their prince. We ſhall only ob- 
ſerve to our preſent purpoſe, that as he, who con- 
| fines his notions of faction to oppoſitions made to 
the crown, reaſons, in an abſolute monarchy, in 
favor of the conſtitution; ſo he, who confines them 
thus, reaſons, in a limited monarchy, againſt che 
conſtitution, is weak enough to deceive himſelf, 
or wicked enough to attempt deceiving others; and. 
in either caſe, is thus far a betrayer of public l. 
berty.— On ſuch principles as theſe we ſaid, in our 
laſt paper, that government itſelf might be turned 
into faction; and that ſome of Queen FElizabeth's 
ſucceſſors had nurſed up a ſpirit of faction, to the 
ruin of themſelves, of their families, and almoſt of 
the nation. We preſume that this will appear, in the 
courſe of our enquiries, to be undeniably true; 
and that there will be as little room to doubt whe- 
ther the factious conduct of the court, in the reigns 
of King James and King Charles the Firſt, gave a 
riſe to all the ſtruggles between them and their peo- 
ple, as there is room to deny that the deſtruction of 
our conſtitution, in church and ſtate, was the dread- 
ful conſequence of theſe ſtruggles. The ſpirit of 
liberty and the Britiſh conſtitution of government, 
| Whoſe cauſe we are pleading, and whoſe cauſe we 
are ſorry there ſhould be ſo much occaſion to plead, 
will therefore, we hope, remain clear of all impu- 
tations. 


We 
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We wiſh that this juſtice could be done without 
opening wounds which are hardly yet intirely healed, 
and without arraigning the conduct of princes, whoſe 
memories have been held in great veneration by 
many worthy perions : but ſince this cannot be; 
| nay, ſince the opening of theſe wounds may con- 
tribute to the more effectual healing of them; and 
ſince arraigning the conduct of theſe princes hath 
been rendered the more neceſſary by the accounts 
which have been given of it, and by the principles 
on which it hath been defended ; we muſt ſpeak | 
with the ſame liberty of them, as we have uſed i in 
ſpeaking of thoſe who reigned before them. 
The Zgyptians paid ſo much reſpect to their very 
limited monarchs, that when they meant to warn 
theſe. Princes againſt particular vices, they com- 
mended them for oppoſite virtues. We cannot per- 
| Tuade ourſelves that this method of reforming, or 


inſtructing, by panegyric, the uſual and moſt deadly 
poiſon of other princes, had a good effect on thoſe 


of Agypt. But however this might be, when 


theſe princes were dead, notuithſtanding the re- 


ſpect ſhewn to them living *, they underwent the 
ſame trial as the cuſtom of the kingdom had eſtab- 
liſhed for all private perſons, and funeral honors 
were equally denied to them, and to the meaneſt 
and moſt guilty of their ſubjects, when their me- 
mories were condemned, on a ſolemn and ſtrict ex- 
amination of the condu& they had held in life, 

Though we propoſe to enquire with all this free- 
dom ; and though we are perſuaded that the reſult 
of theſe enquiries will be a confirmation of what 
hath been advanced by us; yet are we very far from 
admitting many of the objections which have been 

made to the conduct of King James. and King Charles 


4 Diater. Sic. I. 2. c. 15 
the 
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the Firſt. Much leſs do we approve thoſe cruel inſi- 
nuations againſt them, which are to be found in ſe- 
veral invectives, not hiſtories, dictated by a ſpirit 
of faction, not by the ſpirit of liberty. The ſpirit of 
liberty reflects on the errors of princes with ſorrow, 

not with triumph, and is unwilling to aggravate 


what it wiſhes had never happened. In the temper 


Which this ſpirit inſpires therefore, we ſhall proceed. 


We ſhall dwell on no facts, but ſuch as we think 


uncontroverted; and ſhal Imake no reflections, nor 
draw any conſequences from them, but ſuch as ariſe 
naturally and without the leaſt force.— The truth 
would not be ſo evident, as we preſume it is in this 

caſe, if any thing r more was neceſſary to the illuſtra · 


ion of Its 


Amongſt the many 1 which King Fames N 


had on his acceſſion to the throne of England, we 
might very jultly reckon the recent example of his 


predeceſſor. Her penetration diſcovered the conſe- 

quences of that great change in the balance of pro- 
perty, of which we have ſpoken in Letters XI. and 
XII.; and ſhe accommodated at once the whole ſyſ. 


tem of her government to it, as we have there oh- 


ſerved. —Whatever doubts ſhe might have entertain- 
ed, concerning the ſucceſs of her own meaſures, be- 
fore ſhe had experienced the happy effects of them, 
King James could reaſonably entertain none. Ex- 
perience as well as reaſon, pointed out to him the 
ſole principle, on which he could eſtabliſh his go- 
vernment with advantage, or even with ſafety; and 
Queen Elizabeth's reign had every year afforded him 
freſh proots that this principle of government, which 
is eaſy in the purſuit, is effeQual in the end to all 
the purpoſes which a good man and a juſt prince can 
deſire to obtain. But King James paid as little re- 
gard to her example, as he did to her memory. In 
the laſt reſpect he was indecent. In the other un- 
wiſe. He boaſted moſt ridiculouſly of an influence 
Which he never had over her councils. Happy 


would 
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would i it have been for him, for his family, and for this 


whole nation, if her example had really had a due 


influence over his conduct; or, at leaſt, if his exam- 
ple had obtained leſs influence over the conduct of his 
5 ſucceſſor.—Fraught with learning, not with Know- 
ledge; ignorant of the true principles of govern- 
ment; more a ſtranger to our conſtitution by his 
notions and bis habits of thinking, than to our 
country by his birth; obſtinate though not ſteady ; 
miſled by ſelf. opinion, and confirmed in error by ſu- 
perlative pedantry, King James the Firſt ſeemed to 
expect the love, and to demand the obedience of 
his ſubjects, purely becauſe the crown had dropped on 
bis head. Whereas Queen E/izabeth ſeemed, both by _ 
her declarations and her actions, to think herſelf 
intitled to the firſt, and ſecure of the laſt, for no 
other reaſon than this; becaufe the wore the crown 
to the greateſt advantage of her people. Her good 
ſenſe taught her what he had not found in his books; 
that the ties between prince and people are not the 
ſame with thoſe between particular perſons in private 
life. Theſe perſons converſe and live familiarly to- 
gether. Natural ſympathies therefore, more eaſily 
to be felt than deſcribed, may unite them without 
the motives of gratitude, or expectation. Thoſe 
common good offices, which the heart alone ſug- 
geſts, are often ſufficient to maintain ſuch unions; 
and a man, who is neither a ſaint, nor a hero, may 
hope to ſind and keep a friend. But public, or po- 
tical, or ſtate-friendſhip, by which we mean an in- 
timate and affectionate union between the governors 
and the governed, cannot be contracted without gra- 
titude or expectation, nor maintained without both. : 
If it could; if ſubjects were attached to their prince 
by a kind of inſtinct, as hard to be accounted for, 
and yet as prevalent as the ſympathies we have men- 
tioned, the aſſertors of the divine right of princes, 
and of the univerſal obedience due tothem, would have 
had = ago a more plauſible argument than they 
| 3 hay 2 
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have yet produced in favor of their dodrines. They 
would have been able to ſtop the mouths of all gain- 
ſayers; even of him who required a miracle to become 
their convert; and who reſolved never to beliere 
that ſlavery was of divine inſtitution, till he beheld 
« ſubjects born with bunches on their backs, like 
« camels, and kings with combs on their heads like 
cocks;” from which marks it might be collected 
that the former were defigned to labor and to ſuffer, 
and the latter to ſtrut and to crow. But till ſome 
ſuch miracle is wrought, or the inſtinct ſuppoſed 
above is born with men, we think it will remain 
true that the union we ſpeak of, between prince and 
people, neither can, nor ought to ſubſiſt en any 

other terms, than thoſe of good government on one 

part, and of gratitude and expectation on the other. 
— This union may be, and hath been, maintained 
by abſolute princes with their people; becauſe it is 
not impoſſible that an abſolute prince ſhould be a 
wife and good man; and becauſe ſome ſuch there 


have been. But here lies a difference. The abſo- 


Jute monarch may exert the whole power of the 
ſtate. He may govern eaſily, ſafely, and with all 

other advantages, though he neglects to cultivate 
this union; or, which is worſe, though he breaks it, 
But the caſe of a limited monarch is not the ſame, 
for the reaſons which we touched upon, at the end 
of our laſt letter. It is therefore the immediate, 
the perſonal, the higheſt intereſt of ſuch a prince, as 
it is the duty of every prince, to contract this union, 
and fo maintain it inviolate. The wiſdom of our 
conſtitution hath made it ſo; and, in making it ſo, 
hath imitated that divine wiſdom, which appears in 
the conſtitution of the moral world. In this, it may 

be eaſily proved from a conſideration of the circum- 
ſtances in which we ſtand as individuals, that the ge- 
neral good of ſociety is the particular intereſt of 
every member. Qur Creator deſigned therefore that 
we ſhould promdfe this general good. It is by 
EET conſequence 
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conſequence our duty to do ſo; and every man, who 
believes a wile, all- directing mind, and who knowe 


that proportioning of means to ends i is eſſential to 


wiſdom, muſt ſubſcribe to this opinion.— And yet, 
determined by falſe appearances of good, or attracted 
by the force of immediate objects, men may, and 
they frequently do, imagine that they purſue 
their particular and ſeparate intereſts, whilſt they 
_ neglect, or act againſt, the n and common 
. intereſt of ſociety. : 


In like manner, King James the Firſt, and thoſe 


3 who have trod in his ſteps, imagined no 
doubt that they purſued a particular, ſeparate j inte- 


reſt of their own, whilſt they neglected an union 


with their people, and even made ſuch an union im- 


practicable, by tranſgreſſing, in pretenſions and in 


fact, the bounds which our conſtitution preſcribed 
to them. But the millake is equal in both caſes ; 
for in both caſes, intereſt and duty remain indiviſi- 
bly united, however they may be ſcparated in opi- 
nion; and he who fins againſt one, fins moſt cer- 
tainly againſt the other; though the natural conſe- 
quences of his actions do not appear immediately, 
nor on every occaſion, to follow. 


Theſe conſequences followed in a ſignal and ter- 


kible manner upon the occaſions which we have 


mentioned, and into the particulars of which we ſhall 
deſcend ſome other time. Theſe examples therefore 


are complete. The cauſes and the effects come toge- 
ther under one view; and if we carry our obſerva- 
tions forward to later times, we ſhall ſee cauſes of 
the ſame kind laid again, and producing effects of 
the ſame nature; effects always proportionable to 


them; ſometimes jealouly, diſcontent, tumult; ſome- 
times open reſiſtance, and depoſition of the prince; 


for though, in all theſe caſes, the people have ſuf- 


fered, as well as the prince yet in ſome, the prince 
e F alone 
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alone hath been undone ; and thus, by an equal 
diſtribution of juſtice, the principal ſhare of the 
common calamity hath fallen on him, without whom 
No part of it could have happened, 
Though theſe general reflections, which we have 
premiſed, may appear long to ſome of our readers, 
and may ſeem too nearly allied to refleQions already 
made; yet we hope for indulgence, on account of 
the importance of the matter. It muſt ſurely be 
of uſe to explain very clearly, and very fully, from 
whence the weakneſs of our government at ſome 
times, and the diforders and revolutions of it at 
others, have proceeded ſince that æra, when our 
| liberties became better ſecured, and our conſtitu- 
tion capable of greater improvements, by a new 
ſettlement of the balance of property and power. 
No point hath been more miſtaken, None hath 
been more artfully miſrepreſented. EEK 
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of his mother, could not refule to acknowledge he 
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WI! E have obſerved already of how great advan- = 
tage the example of Queen Elizabeth might have 
been to King James the Firſt, It might have 

taught him to ſtruggle through the moſt intricate 


difficulties. But he had none ſuch to encounter, 


till he created them by his own management. On 
dhe contrary, his acceſſion to the throne of England 
Was accompanied with all the favorable circum- 
ſtances of eaſe and ſecurity, which were neceſſary 
do form a conjuncture proper for him; ſo that with 
abilities, much inferior to thoſe of his predeceſſor, 
| he might have reigned as gloriouſly abroad, and 
as happily at home. — Many of the difficulties and 
_ dangers which ſutrounded her, were perſonal to 
her. They aroſe from her birth, from her title, 
and from that which Mary Queen of Scotland pre- 
tended. They therefore ceaſed with her. Many 


others ſhe had conquered by a wiſe and ſteady ad. 


miniſtration. Many had been worn out by length ; 


of time; and many had been ſo changed by the 


courſe of events, that King James was ſafe, where 


ſhe was moſt in danger; and ſtrong, where ſhe 


was weakeſt. —His title was not contelted ; nor any 


oppoſition, either open or ſecret, 87 to his ſuc- 
high the right 


ſame right in him; and the reſt of the nation ſub- 


mitted to it; for how little regard ſoever many 06: 
them might pay to this right in their hearts, or how 
great ſuſpicion ſoever of his future conduct might 
be juſtly infuſed into them by his paſt behavior, 
the people would have a King, and there was no 
other prince, in whom the Proteſtant intereſt could 


unite at that time.—That riddle of a plot, in which Sir 
Walter 
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N. alter Raleigh was involved, does not deſerve to be 


mentioned, as an exception to the national unani- 


mity we ſpeak of.— True it is that, in other reſpects, 
the nation was far from being united, either by a 


conformity of opinion, or by an acquieſcence of thoſe 
who differed from the eſtabliſhment.—It was, no 
doubt, a ſevere misfortune, and ſuch it continues to 
this very hour; that the great and glorious work of 
the reformation, being carried on at different times, 
and in different places, was carried on likewiſe with- 
cout a general concert. The ſeveral churches reform- 


ed themſelves, according to the different circum- 
ſtances they were in, and according to the different 


characters of the few, who led the many in each of 
them. The ſeparation of them all from the church 


of Rome was entire; but, in ſome, it was thought 


proper to reform; in others to alter the whole mo- 
. ſome, many things were retained, which 
had been in practice before the reformation ; in --- 
others, a total oppoſition to every inſtance of con- 
formity with the church of Rome ſeemed to be the 
ſole ſtandard of Chriſtian purity.—This variety of 
opinions and eſtabliſhments amongſt the reformed 
was a great evil in itſelf; but this evil was aggra- 


vated by a circumſtance 'of the moſt fatal conſe- 
quence. The reformers, and eſpecially thoſe who 


came lateſt, as our excellent Mr. Hooker * obſerves, 
by enforcing too peremptorily their particular modes 


of reformation, brought the people in many caſes to 


receive and reſpect, as divine laws, even thoſe orders 


and that diſcipline, which expediency or other 
political motives had ſuggeſted. Now, the natu- 
ral tendency of this perſuaſion was not only 


to render all comprehenſion, or reconciliation 
amongſt the reformed churches impracticable; but 
to make the diviſions, in any particular church in- 


curable.—.— Thus, when Queen Elizabeth com- 


Eccl. polity, pref. 
- pleted 
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pleted that eſtabliſhment of a church, which n, 
the ſixth had begun, many diſſented from i it; and the 


ſcruples of private conſcience were pleaded againſt | 


| ſubmiſſion to the public authority of the ſtate.—If re- 
gard had been paid to all who had petitioned thequeen, 
or admoniſhed the parliament, in the heat of theſe 
times, it ſeems probable that no eſtabliſhment at all 


could have been made; and if none had been made, 


an eccleſiaſtical anarchy muſt have enſued. How far 
the number of ſeparatiſts might have been leſſened 
'by more compliances with the learned and moderate 
amongſt them, for ſuch there certainly were, we 
ſhall neither preſume to determine, nor go about to 
enquire. It is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to 
boblerve, that although theſe ſeeds of diſturbance had 
been ſowed before the acceſſion of King James, yet 
no diſturbance had happened, nor was any likely to 
happen at that time. The meaſures which had been 
purſued, and the temper which had been obſerved in 


Queen Elizabeth's reign, tended to diminiſh the reli- | 


gious oppoſition by a flow, a gentle, and for that 
very reaſon an effectual progreſſion; and, in the 
mean while, to prevent ſuch conſequences of it as 
might diſorder or weaken the government. — By the 


laws which were made, the ſeveral diſſenting ſects 


were diſcouraged and kept in awe; but by the exe- 


cution of theſe laws, they were not exaſperated. 


| They were puniſhed, not provaked. They felt the 
weight of the government as often as they attempt- _ 
ed to diſturb it, but they never felt the oppreſſion of 

party; and when they were treated like factions, they | 


had not the pretence to complain that they were 
treated fo by a faction. Upon this foot there was even 
room to hope, that when the firſt fire of theſe men's 
zeal was ſpent, reaſonable terms of union with the 


eſtabliſhed church might be accepted by ſuch of them 


as were not intoxicated with fanaticiſm. Such as theſe 
were friends to order, though hey diſputed about 
de, 
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it, and could have the leſs pretence to reject with ob- 
ſtinacy that which had been ſettled by Queen Elizabeth, 
becauſe they knew that their own diſcipline had been 
eſtabliſhed where it prevailed; as the church of Eng- 
land had been by the ſupreme authority; that it had 
been made a law of the country; that the people had = 
been bound by oath to the maintainance of it; and 
that Calvin himſelf had been a moſt rigorous exactor 
of conformity to it.--lt ſuch as theſe had been once in 
corporated with the eſtabliſhed church, the remaining 
| ſeQaries would have been of little moment; either for 
numbers, or reputation; and the very means, which 
were proper to gain theſe, were likewiſe the moſt ef- 
fectual to hinder the increaſe of them, and of tze 
bother ſectaries in the mean time.—Upon the whole 
matter, we think it very plain that King James the 
Firſt, beſides the advantage of coming to the crown, 
after all the difficulties and dangers of completing 
the reformation, and eſtabliſhing a new church were 
over, had an eaſy and ſecure opportunity of prevent- 
ing any bad conſequences which might be apprehend- 
cd from the diviſions of his Proteſtant ſubjeQs; and 
that the improvement of this opportunity, conſiſted 
in giving neither alarm to the well affected, nor 
pretence to the factious. e 
I) he deſigns of the Roman- Catholic party, againſt 
the conſtitution in church and ſtate, were carried on 
with as much rage, but not with as much ſtrength, 
as ever. The hydra-heads, which ſprouted conti- 
nually out of that body in the former reign, had 
been lopt fo often, that they appeared more rarely; 
and if the venom of that principle which produced 
them, was not abated; yet many of the ſprings, 
which fed and nouriſhed it, were exhauſted, The 
 Guijſer, Mary Queen of Scotland, Phillip the Se- 
cond, were dead. The reformation was eſtabliſh- 
ed; not only in outward form, but in the hearts 
Vol., I. . Gg F555 
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of men. It was grown up to be a part, and 2 fa 
vorite part, of the conſtitution. The ſpirit of li- 
berty had blended our civil and religious rights toge- 
ther, and was become equally jealous of both. 


Let us add, for we may add it with great juſtice, 


that the church of England was, by the ſobriety, wiſ- 


dom and ſanctity of her inſtitution, eſtabliſhed on a 
rock; that this rock was defended by the greateſt 


number of excellent men, which any Chriſtian 


church could boaſt of: and from all this let us con- 


clude, that as ſhe was able to reſiſt the attacks of 


thoſe ſets, which private conceit, miſtaken zeal, 
lome enthuſiaſm, and perhaps, ſome faction bad 
nurſed up in her own boſom; ſo ſhe was better able 
than any other Proteſtant church to defend herſelf, 
and the ſtate too, againſt the fallacies, the ſeduQions, ” 
and the violence of Rome. The policy of this 
court ſaw it, and neglected nothing to prevent the 
| conſequences. Seminaries had been erected at Do. 
way and other places abroad, for the education 
of Engliſh youth in popery. Gregory the Thirteenth 
had given the direction of that, which was erected 
at Rome, to the Jeſuits ; and upon that occaſion 


theſe incendiaries crept into England. If we may be- 
lieve ſome accounts, they mingled themfelves amongſt 


the clergy of the church of England and the puritan 


miniſters. That they took all methods to foment our 


diviſions is probabel ; and that they were not men, 
who would ſtick at any, may be certainly collected 
from that account of their eonduct here, and of the 


doctrines they taught, which is contained in the 


4 tagoplalars exhibited againſt them by the reſt of the 5 


* popiſh clergy. _ 
Thus was the ſpirit of the church and court of 


10 Rome kept up here, even at the time of the acceſſion 
of King James; a ſpirit, which might ſerve to bring 


* Thnon, lib. 126. 5 
About 
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about an aſſaſſination; or any barbarous and deſpe- 
rate ſtroke, like that of the gun- powder-treaſon, 

which a few enthuſiaſts were capable of executing z 
but not to ſubvert the reformation, and introduce 
popery anew. The efforts of this party now were 


like the laſt convulſions of a ſtrong body, mortally _ 


- wounded; frightful to behold ; Tafkcient to hurt 
others; but tokens of death, not ſymptoms of reco- 
very.—King James had it therefore i in his power to 
keep down with eaſe a party, which Queen Elizaveth 
had ſubdued with pain; and whatever impreſſion 
the bloody deſigns they had often formed, and ſome- 
times brought to effect, might make on his mind; 
certain it was, and the event made that certainty un- 
deniable, that no degree of favor to them, except the 
utmoſt, could effectually ſecure him againſt their at- 
tempts; and that the leaſt degree of favor ſhewn, or 
encouragement given them, would be productive of : 
| the greateſt national miſchief, ; 
We have dwelt the longer on theſe points of reli. 


gious diviſions, becauſe we think a clear and juſt 5 


notion of them abſolutely neceſſary to fix a right 
opinion, concerning one of the principal cauſes, 
which were laid in this reign, of all the national ca- 
lamities that followed. — We ſhall mention the other 
advantages which attended King James the Firſt, as 
briefly as we can; not becauſe they were ſmall, for, 

on the contrary, they were exceedingly great; but 
becauſe they are more notorious, and have no need 
of being ſo much developed, in order to be made 
ſenſible. 
Thus, for inſtance, the different condiden in 
Which he found the navy, the commerce, and the 
wealth of the nafion, as well as the revenues of the 
crown, from that in which Queen Elizabeth had 
found them all at her acceſſion, is known in general 
by every one who hath 85. into hiſtory. Without 


8 g 2 enter 
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entering into more particulars therefore than we 

| have done already, we may venture to conclude that 

be reaped the benefit of her œconomy, and was 
 arich, as well as a powerful king. We know very 
well that when the ſeſſion of parliament was opened 
by commiſſion in 1610, by the Earls of Suffolk and 
Saliſbury, one of the reaſons urged, for demanding 
money of the commons, was grounded on a debt of 


Queen Elizabeth, which was ſaid to have abſorbed 


three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, due on 
_ the laſt ſubſidies granted to her. If this fact was true, 
all that reſulted from it is; firſt, that Queen Eliza- 
beth left # mortgage on the lands of the crown, and 
money enough to diſcharge it; ſecondly, that King 
James parted with his money to recover his lande; 
and we ſhall not oppoſe any perſon, who will charit- 
ably believe that this prince would have paid the 
| debts of his predeceffor, though they had not been 


thus ſecured, out of the money the left in her cof. 


fers; becauſe to have done otherwiſe, would have 
: been a maniteſt violation of all the rules of religion, 
honor and common morality. But we much doubt 
whether even this averment of the lords, who opens 
ed the ſeſſion, will have any great weight, when it 
mall be conſidered that their whole diſcourſe was too 


miniſterial to be ſincere; and that ſome of the rea- . 
ſons, by which they accounted for the king's want of 


money, ſuch, for inſtance, as the charge of protect- 
ing his wife and children from being robbed on the f 


Toad to London, were really burleſſ ue. 
Theadvantages which this princehad intheſituation 


. of foreign affairs, both at his acceſſion to the throne 


and during the greateſt part of his reign, were re- 


markably great; and we doubt whether it is poſſible 


to find more than one conjecture equally favorable 
fince that time.— Philip the Third was on the throne 


of 12 8 5 52 Spray of 1 mal e and leſs applica- 


tion; 


* 
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tion; governed by bis favorite, and his favorite de- 
teſted by the people. Before the end of King 
James's reign he died ; and Philip the Fourth, his 
Jon, ſucceeded, a youth of ſixteen years old, and 
governed as abſolutely by Olivarez, as his father 


had been by the Duke of Lerma. The declenſion = 


of the Spaniſh monarchy haſtened on apace, under 
_ theſe princes. It is ſaid that Philip the. Third re. 
| fuſed to ſupport the Roman Catholic party, in the 


beginning of the reign of King James; which is the 


more probable, on account of the early and precipi- 
tate ſteps made by this prince, towards a peace with 
Spain. The defeat of Don hn d' Aquila in Ire- 


land, and the entire reduction of Tyrone, which 
| happened a little before the death of Queen Fliza- 


hath, diſcouraged the Spaniards from making any 
more attempts of that kind. They turned their eyes 
from theſe iſlands to the continent; to the Low 
Countries and to Germany, where they continued, 


during the courſe of many years, to conſume their 


remains of ſtrength, in abetting the ambitious pro- 
Jous of that branch of the houſe of Auſtria, 
As King James had nothing to apprehend from 


the enmity of Spain, ſo he was ſecure of the friend- 


ſhip of France. Henry the Fourth was now eſta- 
blilned on that throne. He was in peace indeed 
with Spain, but intended not to be ſo long. We 

are very far from believing that this prince could ſeri- 
ouſly entertain ſo chimerical a project as that of 


making an entire new ſettlement of Europe, by di- 


viding it into fifteen ſtates, which Pgrefixe and other 
autbors have related, upon the faith of the compilers 
of Sully's memoirs ; but, without doubt, he had 
great views of checking the ambition, and reducing 
the power of the houſe of Auſtria. It was therefore 
his intereſt to live well with the king of Great Bri- 
| tain; and accordingly fie ſent the marquis of Roſuy, 
afterwards duke * Sully, to renew che treaties with 
King 
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King James, as ſoon almoſt as this prince was 
ſeated on the throne of England. When Henry the 
Fourth was ſtabbed by Ravaillac, a minority fol- 
lowed in France, and the counſels of that court 
were, tor many years, chicfly employed about their 
_ own affairs; ſo that nothing could happen on that 
ſide, even after this great change, ro give the leaſt 
diſturbance to King Jumes. 


The ſtates of the Low Countries were no long er in 


the ſame diſtreſſed condition. Their comes lh 5 


had taken form; their naval force was increaſing ; To 
and their commerce extending itſelf every day. 
| Oltend kept the Spaniſh forces at bay for more than 


_  threeyears; and when Spmola had made himſelf maſter 


of that heap of ruins, the Dutch thought themſelves 
ſufficiently recompenſed by the acquiſition which 
they had made, in the mean time, of Sluyce and 
- other important places. The truce of eight months 
between Spain and the States was ſigned in 1607. 
It was prolonged afterwards; and in the year 1609, 
the truce of twelve years was concluded at Antwerp; 
by which the King of Spain was forced to acknow- 
ledge the liberty and independency of the United 
| Provinces. Thus was that commonwealth eſta- 
bliſhed to be a great and laſting acceſſion of ſtrength 
to the Proteſtant intereſt; and King James might 
have reaped the benefit of an uſeful alliance, where 
| Queen Elizabeth had no other advantage than that 
of defending the oppreſſed, and diverting the ooees 
of a common enemy. ö 
The affairs of the North, indeed, were in great 
confuſion about the ſame time. The crown of 
Sweden belonged to Sigiſmund in courſe of deſcent; 
but Sigi/mund was a papiſt, and king of Poland. 
For both theſe reaſons; he had been excluded, and 
his uncle Charles preferred to the throne by the 
ſtates of Sweden; who provided, by the act of ſet- 
tlement, not only that their kings ſhould be of the 
Teligion of the country, but that none of the 


princes | 
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princes of the royal family ſhould accept nber 
crown, nor any foreign dominions. Their ex- 
perience, it ſeems, had ſhewn them the neceſſity 
of ſuch limitations. This gave occaſion to thoſe 
long and cruel wars, which followed between 


| Sweden and Poland. Others ſucceeded between 
Sweden and Denmark; but the ſcene of them all 


Was ſo remote, and the intereſts of this country ſo 
abſolutely unconcerned in the events of them, that 

he, who ſhould have adviſed King James to take 

any part in them, would have OE in thoſe days, 

for a very bad politician, 

I be indolent Kodolphus ſlept on the 8 of the 185 

empire till the year 1614. His brother Matthias 


ſucceeded him; and their couſin Ferdinand ſuc- 


ceeded Matthias. During the reign of Rodolphus, 


ES 


there were troubles in Hungary, in Tranſilvania, i 
in Bohemia, and in ſeveral parts of the empire. 


Mloſt of them were cauſed, all of them were fo? 


mented, by religious ans. During the reign 
of Matthias, theſe traubles increaſed, They grew 


up to maturity, as the acceſſion of Ferdinand to the 


empire . approached, The Bohemians, long op- 
preſſed, and lang provo ed, took arms at laſt in 
1618. Many cauſes conſpired to render all accom- 


madation impracticable. Amongſt the principal 


were the deſigus, which all the branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria had laid and begun to execute 
_ againſt liberty and the Proteſtant religion in Ger- 
many; the character of Ferdinand, violent, cruel, 
a bigot, though artful; and, to ſpeak impartially, 5 
the ambition of Frederic, eleQor Palatine. If 
this ambition had been the ſole motive to 


engage King James in theſe quarrels, we muſt. 


think that he could not have anſwered to his 
own people the engaging in them, as popular 
as the Palatine, his wife, and his cauſe were 
in England. But theſe . quarrels were of another 
importance. Frederic loſt not only the crown - 


of 
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of Bohemia, but his own patrimony. The Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the liberty of Germany, were 
well nigh ſacrificed to the bigotry and ambition of 
the emperor; ſo that the intereſt of this nation, as 
well as the king's family intereſt, was very much 
concerned to prevent theſe conſequences , and yet, 
even upon this foot, we muſt likewiſe think that it 
would not have been long popular in thoſe days, 
when the memory of Queen Elizabeth's policy was 
freſh in the minds of men, to have maintained 
great armies on the continent, and to have fed with 
ſubſidies ſo many hungry princes, who had, at leaſt 
in tbe beginning, nothing leſs at heart than the com- 
mon intereſt. 8 
This difficult and dangerous fituation of nt « on 
the continent, in which we allow that King James 
ought to have taken ſome part, may be thought, 
perhaps, to form an exception to what hath been ſaid, 
concerning thoſe circumſtances of adyantage, of 
. eaſe, and ſecurity, which accompanied the reign of 
this prince; but there will be room to think ſo no 
longer, when it ſhall be confidered that King James 
had time and means to prepare for this critical con- 
juncture. The diſtreſs in foreign affairs began with 
Queen Elizabeth's reign; and the was in danger 
abroad, before ſhe was ſettled on her throne at pre 
but he had reigned near eighteen years before 
thing happened on the continent, which could give 
him a Juſt occaſion of acting vigorouſly in that 
ſcene. Beſides, when this occaſion did happen, 
he had it in his power to have acted with great 
glory to himſelf, and effectually for the ſervice of 
thoſe whom it was his intereſt to ſupport, without 
taking any other part than that which N 2 
king of England, in oppoſition to that which be- 
comes a prince on the continent, and agreeably to the 
principles of his predeceſſor's conduct. This will ap- 
pear evidently true, when we come to conſider the part 
he did IE; ang we ſhall inſiſt vponit che — 


e 
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we obſerve with how much affectation the caſe we 
are now ſpeaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to 
the preſent ſituation of affairs; and how imperti- 


nently it hath been taken for granted, that King 


Fames the Firſt was condemned in his own time, and 

| hath been condemned ſince, for not doing what 

' theſe time-ſerving politicians recommended; that is, 

for entangling himſelf in the affairs of the empire, 
as if he had been a prince of the empire; and far 
not acting on every appearance of danger, or even 
of inconveniency to any little ſtate of Germany, in 

ſuch a manner as is agreeable neither to the inte- 


reſt nor ſituation of our iſfandu. 
What hath been ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew 
how few the difficulties were, compared with the ad- 
vantages, which King James had to encounter both 
at home and abroad; and how fortunate a conjunc- 
ture was prepared for him by the wiſdom of his pre- 


deceſſor, and by an happy combination of circum» 


ſtances.— What uſe he made of theſe advantages, 
what conduct he held, and what conſequences it 
had, muſt be the ſubjeR of another diſcourſm. 


LETTER 
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: By what bath been ſaid, i in hay leite, we 
think it appears, that from the time our conſtitu- 
tion ſettled on the foundation on which it remains 

till, there hath been not only no poflibility of go- 

verning this nation with ſtrength and dignity, with- 
out the concurrence of the people in their repreſen- 
tative body, nor with eaſe and ſafety without their 
| concurrence in their collective body; but that this 
concurrence hath depended, and does and muſt al. 
ways depend, on the union of intereſt and attection 
between the king and his ſubjects. 
Wee beg leave to repeat that Queen Elizabeth faw 
| this to be a ſure, and the only ſure principle, on 
which ſhe could eſtabliſh her government under 
ſuch a conſtitution ; that ſhe very wiſely took the | 
government on the terms of the conſtitution, and 
the conſtitution as ſhe found it ; that inſtead of 
ſtruggling through trouble and danger to bend the 
_ conſtitution to any particular notions or views of 
her own, ſhe accommodated her notions, her views, 
and her whole character to it.—Let us obſerve, by 
the way, that this is no more than what every prince 
ought to do; and what every free people will ex- 
pect and exad too, if need be, that he ſhould do. 
He is made for their ſakes, not they for his. He is 
raiſed to maintain, not to alter, the conſtitution. 
Now King James begun and continued, through 
the whole courſe of his reign, to govern without 
any regard to this principle; nay, in abſolute 
_ defiance of it. He choſe other expedients of go- 
vernment, and truſted to lo many broken reeds. 
” Witbout 
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Without any talents to procure the eſteem, he awak- 
ened the jealouſy and never courted the good will of 
his people; but, inſtead of it, endeavored to inſtil 
into their minds what was rooted in his own, a very 
good opinion of himſelf, and a very mean opinion 
of them. He endeavored to perſuade men, who 
felt that the balance of property was on their fide, 
and that they held a great ſhare of the ſupreme 
power in their hands, that though they had this 
property, yet they had no right, or a very precarious 
one, to this power. He meant, by the force of 
new-fangled opinions to attach the nation to him, 
as Queen Flizabctb had done by the ties of affec- 
tion and confidence: or he meant to govern with- 
out the concurrence of the nation; or he meant 
nothing. The firſt was chimerical, the ſecond was 
wicked, and the third was ſtupid Elizabeth had 


been jealous of her prerogative, but moderate in 


| the exerciſe of it. Wiſer James imagined that the 


- Higher he carried it, and the more rigorouſly he ex- : 


- erted it, the more ſtrongly he ſhould be ſeated in his 
throne. He miltook the weight for the ſtrength 
of a ſceptre; and did not conſider that it is never 


fo likely to ſlip. or to be wrenched out of a prince's = 


hands, as when it is heavieſt. He never reflected 
| that prerogative is of the nature of a ſpring, which 
by much ſtraining will certainly relax and often 
break ; that in one caſe it becomes of little, and 1 in 
the other of no uſe at all. 

As abſurd as the notions and principles of go - 
vernment were, by which King James hoped to 
eſtabliſn his authority, he found numbers to adopt 
them; for numbers are at all times liable to be de- 
ceived, ready to be tempted, and prone to be cor- 
rupted. New ſyſtems of law and policy were not 

only received, put propagated. Some men were 
heated by oppoſition. Others were educated in pre- 
jydice, The plaineſt 10 of the people were called 


In 
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in queſtion, The leaſt juſtifiable pretenſions &f the 
crown were eſtabliſhed 7 true axioms of govern- 
ment, and certain principles of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. What father Paul obſerves to have hap- 
pened in the church, happened here in the ſtate, 
Our court, like that of Rome, by affirming and 
| denying boldly, and by inſiſting peremptorily, 
brought many things to be received as certain, 
which had been never proved, and many others to 
be looked on as problematical, which had been 
often demonſtrated. Thus were thoſe diviſions 
created, which could alone render the others fatal. 
5 Diſputes about the uſe of the ſurplice, or the croſs 
in baptiſm, would not have unſheathed all the 
ſwords in the nation. Puritaniſm neither did, nor 
could make ſuch deadly wounds; but when they 
were once made, puritaniſm feſtered in the ſore, 
and rendered them mortal. King James conjured 


up, by uling tricks of government, that ſtorm in 


| Which his ſucceſſor periſhed. His ſucceſſor, for we 


Mill finiſh the ſketch we have begun, a religious 


and a juſt prince, came a party- man to the throne. 
His prejudices, confirmed by habit, fortified by the 
flattery of his courtiers, and provoked by the oppo- 

ſition which his father and he met with, carried 
him to continue an invaſion on the people s rights, 
whilſt he imagined himſelf only concerned in the 
defence of his own. The faction of the court 


tainted the nation, and gave life and ſtrength, if it 


did not give being, to the factions in the ſtate. If 
the ſpirit of liberty could have prevailed in time 
againſt the firſt, there had been no danger from the 
others. But the long and obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
firſt gave time and opportunity, and even aſſiſtance to 
the others to extinguiſh this ſpirit. Cavaliers and 
Roundheads divided the. nation, like Vorkiſts and 
Lancaſtrians. No other option was left at laſt. To 
ee theſe een by treaty became impracti- 

cable, 
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cable, when neither ſide would truſt the other. To 
terminate them by the ſword, was to fight, not for 
preſerving the conſtitution, but for the manner of 
deſtroying it. The conſtitution might have been 
deſtroyed under pretence of prerogative. It was 


deſtroyed under pretence of liberty. We might 5 


have fallen under abſolute monarchy. We fell into 
abſolute anarchy. The ſum of all is this: We 
were deſtroyed by faction ; but faction prevailed at 
court near forty years before it prevailed amongſt the 
people. It was the original principle on one fide. 


It was an accident on the other. Churchmen and 


royaliſts attacked the conſtitution, Puritans and 
commonwealths-men, and, above all, a motely race 
of preciſe knaves and enthuſialtic madmen, ruined 
it. But the laſt could never have happened, if the 
firſt had not; and whoever will diſpaſſionately trace 
the cauſes of that deteſtable civil war, will find 
them laid in the conduct of King James the Firſt, 
as early as his acceſſion to the throne of England. 
Having given this general idea of the two reigns 
which followed that of Queen Elizabeth, it is time 
to examine whether this idea of them can be ſup- 
ported by a ſeries of uncontroverted fats. —Let us 
deſcend into ſome particulars. 
„A prince that is invited, or comes newly to a 
* kingdom,” ſays Wilſon, © muſt have his chariot | 
heels ſmooth-ſhod;“ and ſurely if ever prince 
had motives and an opportunity to render himſelf. 
popular, King James had both. Eſſex, Southampton | 
and others, even Cecil, a principal miniſter of the 
late queen, had held a correſpondence with him, for 
their own private intereſt; but the millions who ſub · 
mitted to his acceſſion, ſubmitted to it upon truſt, and 
were determined by the nature of the conjuncture, 
not by any knowledge of the perſons who compoſed 
this new royal family, It was not therefore enough 
for them to be placed in and about the throne. 


Their 
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Their true intereſt required that the hearts of the 
people ſhould be gained to them; and that popu- 
larity ſhould ſupply that ſpirit in their favor, which 
ſeldom fails to operate in favor of thoſe princes, 
Who are born and bred amongſt the people they 
are to govern, The opportunity of doing this lay 


ok fairly before King „ 


tranſports of joy, and all ranks of men made their 


court to him. — lf he looked on this national beha- 
vior, for ſo it was, to be the effect of a deſire in 


the people to endear themſelves to him, and to unite 
cloſely with him; this fhould have ſuggelted to his 
mind the eaſe with which he might acquire popula- 
rity, by improving the diſpoſition, and captivate the 
good will of a people, fo deſirous to be pleaſed with 
their king. If he looked on this national behavior 
as the effect of levity, inconſtancy and love of 
change, it ſhould have taught him to apprehend 0 
how ſoon this honey- moon would paſs away; how 
ſoon the ſtream of popular favor might turn againſt 
him; and how ſoon they, who ſeemed to have for- 
got Queen Elizabeth, might return to regret her.— 
But that which a Scotſman foretold, happened. 
This behavior of the Engliſh ſpoiled a good king, 
made a bad king worſe. It was natural for a vain man 


to believe what his flatterers told him, and what he, 


his own greateſt flatterer, told himſelf ; that theſe ap- 
Plauſes and tranſports of the people were due to his 
eminent merit, and were an homage paid for the 
honor he did them in accepting their crown.—He 
took therefore much ſtate. He did not indeed 
make his journey, as Henry the Seventh made his 
entry into London, in a cloſe chariot ; but he for- 
bid by proclamation the concourſe of the people to 
him.“ * He diſperſed them with frowns, that we 


may not fay with curſes.” —Such different turns 


of thought can vanity inſpire, Some will be re- 
ſpected, 
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ſpected, like eaſtern monarchs, unſeen within the 
ſhrine of their court. Others grow fond of pub. 
lic triumphs ; delight in noiſy acclamations ; and 
are pleaſed to drive, like Indian pagods, over a 
proſtrate crowd. et ol 
As much as King James neglected to gain the 
public, even at the cheap price of affability, he ſunk 
into low familiarity with his favorites, and was pro- 
| fuſe of riches and honors to particular men. He 
beſtowed, at firſt on a few, and afterwards on one 
man, that affection which he had promiſed the 
whole nation, in ſome of the plauſible, common- 
place diſcourſes which he held at certain times. 
There is no need of mentioning the particular in- 
| ſtances of a profuſion he acknowledged himſelf. 
The eſtates he gave to his courtiers impoveriſhed 
the ctown; and, as it always happens, the people 


were forced to pay for thoſe very grants, at which : 
they murmured. Honors he beſtowed in fo laviſh 


a manner, and with ſo little diſtinction, that they 
ceaſed, in ſome ſenſe, to be honors. To know the 
Britiſh nobility, it was become almoſt neceſſary to 
have nomenclators, like thoſe who attended the 

candidates at Rome, to tell them the names of the 

citizens. The jeſt went ſo far, that an advertiſe- 

ment of * © an art to help weak memories to a 

“ competent knowledge of the names of the nobi- 

e lity, was paſted-up at Paul's. . 

„ Thus King James began, and thus he continued 

his reign. That experience, which he ſaid, in his 

firſt ſpeech to his parliament, would teach him not 
to be ſo eaſily and lightly moved in granting, taught 
him nothing. What a contraſt does this conduct 
make with the affability of Queen Elizabeth, with 
the ceconomy and reſerve ſhe uſed, in diſpoſing of 
her treaſure, and in conferring honors ?—But King 
James ſtood in need of helps, to the want of which 


* Wil ſon. 
ſhe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
g 
1 
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ſhe was ſuperior. * A good government, ſays 


one of out writers, makes a good people.” When ; 
a prince hath turned the ſpirit of a nation in his 


favor, he need not be ſolicitous about gaining par- 


_ ticular men; but when he hath turned this ſpirit | 


againſt tim, he muſt employ all arts, even the 
loweſt, to detach particular men from the body of 
the people, and to make them act by motives of pri- 

vate intereſt againſt the public rene. This is fac- 


tion; and therefore whenever a court is induſtrious 
to ſeduce, to inveigle, to corrupt particular men, 
we may ſecurely conclude, without waiting for any 


other fign, that ſuch an adminiſtration ſtands on a 


factious, not on a national; bottom.—But to return 


to King James. 
| Whilſt he neglected the eon and ſought the 


reverence of the public, he loſt one, and was dif. 
appointed of the other. His private and his public 


character both fell into contempt. Learning was 


the part upon which he valued himfelf. This he 
affected more than became a king, and broached, 
on every occaſion, in ſuch a manner as would have 
miſbecome a ſchoolmaſter. His pedantry was too 
much even for the age in which he 1 lived. It would 
be tedious to quote the part he took in the con- 


ference at Hampton Court; and in the theological 


wrangles between the Gomariſts and Arminians ; 
or to go about to prove, by fome inſtances, what 


appeared in all his words and actions; what is uni- 


verſally allowed; and what the unkingly volume he 
left behind him teſtifies. Let us only obſerve, that 


the ridicule which aroſe from hence, and which 
fixed on him, was juſt; becauſe the merit of a 
chief governor is wiſely to ſuperintend the whole, 


and not to ſhine in any inferior claſs ; becauſe dif- 
ferent and, in fome caſes perhaps, oppoſite talents, 
both natural and acquired, are neceſſary to move, 
and toregulate the movements of the machine of go- 
vernment; in ſhort, becauſe as a good adjutant may 


2 make 
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make a very bad general; ſo a great reader, and 


uriter too, may be a very ignorant king. 


There were many other circumſtances, which con- 
curred to leſſen this prince in the eyes of his ſubjects 
and of all mankind ; ; as we ſhall have occaſion to ob- 
_ ſerve frequently i in the courſe of theſe remarks.—In 
the mean time, we ſhall obſerve here, that the ſtate 
he affected, and the pompous titles his was fond of, 
ſerved to render his puſilanimity, which; with his 
vanity, made up the main of his character, more 
conſpicuous, and his perſon by conſequence more 
contemptible.— The hoſtilities between the Engliſh 
and Spaniards continued, when Queen Elizabeth 
died. This great queen, not content to have done 
herſelf and her ſubjects juſtice, on many ſignal occa- 
ſions, put it likewiſe into their power to do them- 
ſelves juſtice, by granting letters of repriſal on the 
ſubjects of Spain. King James was ſo fond of peace, 
that is, ſo afraid of war, that without ſtaying to be 
ſolicited on this head, or to be complimented on his 
acceſſion to the throne by the King of Spain, he re- 


voked theſe letters in a few weeks after he came into 


| England. He difarmed his ſubjeQs, before he had 
provided for their better ſecurity. He ſtopt them in 
the courſe of doing themſelves juſtice, before he was 
ſure of obtaining reparation for their paſt loſſes. The 
impreſſions which ſuch a proceeding mult make on the 


minds of a trading people, are calily felt. He, who 


had revoked theſe letters in ſuch a manner, was not 


likely to grant them on any other occaſion. What 
protection therefore, and much leſs what encourage . 


ment to trade could be expected from a prince, who 
began his reign by ſacrificing this, the moſt valuable 
intereſts of his people, to a foreign and hoſtile na- 


tion; to the mean arts of falſe policy, and even to 


his fears? — Again; one of the firſt embaſſies which 


5 | King James ſent abroad, was that of the Earl of Hert- 
Vor. I, DD H It . £10 Jed 
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ford to Bruſſels. A Dutch man of war meeting the 
ſhip which carried the ambaſſador, refuſed to 
ſtrike * ; and having offered this affront to the united 
croſſes, which had never been offered to that of St. 
George, went off with impunity. It is ſaid that the 
ambaſſador hindered the captain from aſſerting the 
honor of the Britiſh flag. But two things are cer- 
tain ; one, that Queen Elizabeth would have ſeverely 
5 puniſhed her officer, and have exacted ample repa- 
6 ration from the States General; the other, that 
King Tame did neither. This commonwealth had _ 
been raiſed by Queen Elizabeth, and was (till in want 
of the ſupport of England. The ſovereignty of her 
ſtate had not been yet acknowledged by any of the 
powers of Europe. How much the pacific temper 


N. B. This fat lands io hiſtory, as it is here related ; but 
Py having 7 looked into Sir William Morſon's naval tracts, we find it 
8 differeatly told. He ſays nothing of ſtriking, or not ſtriking 
the flag; but confeſſes that an affront was offered by two Dutch 
men of war He adds, thai he ſent for the captains on board his 
ſhip; that he threatened to right himſelf upon them; but that 
he diſmiſſed them at the intreaty of my Lord Hertford, on their 
excuſing themſelves, and promiſing to puniſh the offenders. How 
ſeverely theſe offenders were puniſhed may be collected from hence. 
„ Oue of thele captains,” ſays Sir William Monſon, e was he, 
« who ſince that time committed a foul murder upon his majeſ- 
te ty's ſubjects in Ireland, that were under protection.“ If we 
had no other proofs of the indignities offered to our nation by 
the Dutch, from the time of the acceſſion of King James the 
Firſt, than the memorials of this gentleman, they would be ſuf— 
ficient. He complains of theſe indignities very much, and men- 
tions ſeveral. In this very tract he affirms that the Hebes dels 
took and burned our ſhips, and murdered our men for trading to 
the ports of Flanders, whilſt they ſuffered their own countrymen, 
even iu our fight, to trade thither. The truth i is, that our nat ion 
was inſulted with impunity, during this pacific reign, not only in 
Europe, but in every other part of the world; not only by the 
Dutch, but by other nations; and that our government fell from 
the higheſt eſteem into the loweſt contempt. If therefore the in- 
ſtauce we have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on the repreſentation of 
this fact by Sir Milliam Monſun, an hundred others, and ſeveral of 
them more flagrant, raight be {oon produced. 
of 
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of King James was capable of bearing had not yet 
become ſo apparent, as he made it in the courſe of 
his reign. From all which it is eaſy to collect, 
that if he had demanded fatisfaQtion, he mult and 
would have received it. But the good prince was 
afraid, where no fear was, and bore diſhonorably 


what he might have reſented ſafely ; nay, what he 


ought to have reſented in any circumſtances, and at 


any hazard. We are not to wonder if ſo poor a 


conduct as this ſoon brought King James into con- 
tempt mingled with indignation, amongſt a people, 


. eagerly bent on commerce, and in whom high noti- 
ons of honor and a gallant ſpirit had been infuſed, 


by the example of Queen Elizabeth, and encouraged 
during the whole courſe of a long reign. : 
Thele things, and ſeveral others of the ſame kind, 
which I omit, might however have been borne. The 
ridicule might have appeared leſs in the eyes of men 
accuſtomed to it. The other faults might have been 
excuſed, or ſoftened at leaſt, by hopes of amend- 
ment. But there are ſome things behind, which no 

_ excuſe would alleviate, nor any patience endure. We 

| ſhall now bring them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of 


them under three heads. — The pretenſions ſet up, 


and the attempts made againſt the freedom of this 
conſtitution.— Ihe management of parties.— The 
conduct of our national intereſts abroad, againſt the 
- ſenſe of the nation. 


Hh 2 LETTER 
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LETTER IX 


A Fundamental principle, on 110 King James 
alfected to eſtabliſh his authority, was that of an he- 
reditary right to thecrown. This ſacred right, accord- 
ing to the political creed which he impoſed, was not 
to be conteſted, much leſs to be ſet aſide; and yet 
this ſacred right was a mere chimæra; contradicted 
by the general tenor of cuſtom from the Norman in- 
vaſion to his time; by the declared ſenſe of his im- 
mediate predeceſſors; by many ſolemn proceedings 
ol parliament; and by the expreſs terms of law. — 
Two families (for the race of Plantagenet was grafted 
on the Norman race, and they may be reckoned pro- 
perly as one) had furniſhed, indeed, all our kings; 
| but this conſtituted no hereditary right. When a 
prince of the royal family, but in a degree remote 
from the ſucceſſion, comes to the crown, in preju- 
dice of the next heir, hereditary right is violated as 
really as it would be, if an abſolute ſtranger to this 


family ſucceeded. Such a prince may have another, 


and we think a better right; that, for inſtance, 
which is derived from a ſettlement of the crown, 
made by the authority of parliament ; but to ſay he 
hath an hereditary right, is the groſſeſt abuſe of words 
imaginable. This we think ſo plain, that we ſhould 
be aſhamed to go about to prove it; and yet there 
are men, in this age of paradoxes, either dull enough, 
Or proſtitute enough to aſlert hereditary right, even 
in the caſe abovementioned. 
Our kings of the Norman race, were ſo * from 
ſucceeding as next heirs to one another, and in a re- 


gular courſe of deſcent, that no inſtance can be pro- 
duced 
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duced of the next heir's ſucceeding, which is not 
preceded and followed by inſtances of the next heir's 
being ſet aſide.— Thus Edward the Firſt ſucceeded 
his father Henry the Third; but his father Henry 


the Third and his grandfather John had both been 


_ raiſed to the throne, in plain defiance of hereditary 
right; the right of Arthur, nephew to John, and 
the right of + =aay s filter, couſin- german to Henry, 
—faward the Second ſucceeded his father Ed. 

ward the Firſt; but Edward the Third depoſed 
Edgard the Sd the parliament renounced all 
allegiance to him; od Edward the Third held the 


crown by a parliamentary title, as much as William 


the Third. —If we go up higher than this æra, or 
deſcend lower, we ſhall find the examples uniform. 
Examples, ſufficient to countenance this pretenſion 
of hereditary right to the crown of England, are to 
be found no where. — But we haſten to King James 
Vho raiſed, or, if you pleaſe, revived this pretenſion, 


Ei needleſly for himſelf, and ſo very unprofitably for 


his poſterity. 
I uke Britiſh race began i in Ebiry the Seventh; and 
from him alone King James derived that right, which | 


he afferted in ſuch pompous terms; that undoubted | 


right to the throne, as he called it in his firſt ſpeech 
to parliament, which God, by birthright and lineal 
deſcent, had in fulneſs of time, provided for him. 
Now ſurely, if ever any prince came to the crown 
without the leaſt colour of hereditary right, it was 
Henry the Seventh. He had no pretence to it, even 
as heir of the houſe of Lancaſter. His wife might 
haue ſome, as heir of the houſe of Vork; though her 
hereditary title was not free from objections, which 
the character of Edward the Fourth rendered pro- 
bable; but the title of his wife had no regard paid 
to it either by him, or the parliament, in making 
this new ſettlement. He gained the crown by 
the good will of the people. He kept it by 


the 
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the confirmation of parliament, and by his own ability. 
'The notional union of the two roſes was a much 
better expedient for quiet than foundation of right. 


It took place in Henry the Eighth; it was continued 


in his ſucceſſors; and this nation was willing it ſhould 
continue in King James and his family. But nei- 
| ther Henry the Eighth, nor his fon Fdward the 
Sixth, who might have done ſo with much better 
grace, laid the fame ſtreſs on hereditary right as 


King James did. One of them had recourſe to 8 


5 parliament on every occaſion, where the ſucceſſion 
to the crown was concerned; and the other made 


no ſcruple of giving the crown by will to his couſin, 5 


in prejudice of his ſiſter's right. This right, howe- 
ver, ſuch as it was, prevailed; but the authority 
of parliament was called in aid by Mary, to remove 
the objection of illegitimacy, which lay againſt it. 
Elisabeth had fo little concern about hereditary right, 
that ſhe neither held, nor deſired to hold her crown 
by any other tenure than the ſtatute of the thirty- fifth 
of her father's reign. In the thirteenth of her own 
"reign, the declared it by law high. treaſon, during 
her lite, and a præmunire, after her deceaſe, to deny 
the power of parliament, in limiting and binding 
the deſcent and inheritance of the crown, or the 
claims to it; 5 and whatever private motives there 
were for putting to death Mary Queen of Scotland, 
her claiming a right in oppoſition to an act of parlia- 
ment, was the foundation of the public e 
againſt her. | 
Such examples, as we have quoted, ought to have 
ſome weight with King Janes, A prince, who had 
worn the crown of Scotland, under ſo many 1e- 
ſtraints, and in ſo great penury, might have content= 
ed himſelf, one would think, to hold that of England, 
_ whoſe penſioner he had been by the ſame tenure, and 
toeſtabliſh his authorityon the ſame principles that had 
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contented the beſt and greateſt of his predeceſſors; | 
but his deſigns were as bad as thoſe of the voy 
worſt princes who went before him. 2 
| Happily for Great Britain, he wanted the capa- 
city of Henry the Seventh; the reſolution of Henry 
the Eighth; and the favourable opportunities which 
they had the luck to find, or the art to contrive, of 


raiſing prerogative, e wealth, and encroach- | 
ing on liberty. 
We obſerved, in diſcourſing o on the reign of Heal y 
the Seventh, that he bad laid the foundations of an 
exorbitant power, before the nation was well aware 
ol what he intended. — King James, on the contrary, 
ſſiewed his whole game from the firſt. Beſides the 
pleaſure, which his vanity found in boaſting F an 
abſolute, independent right to the crown, -1nherent 
in himſelf, he imagined that the tranſition would be 
eaſy, and ſo indeed it proved amongſt many, from 
this to ſome other uſeful apophthegms. He hoped to 
get, and he did get, an act of recognition of his 
right of ſucceſſion; tor we cannot perſuade ourſelves, | 
with Rapin, that he was indifferent on this point: 
and though this act, as well as the oath of ſupre- 
macy, which had been eſtabliſhed long before, and 
_ that of allegiance, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon after, 
is in itſelf, as it hath proved in effect, but a feeble _ 
prop to ſupport the pretence of hereditary right; 
yet King James certainly looked on it as an admiſſion 
of his claim, and meant a real advantage, where the 
parliament very probably meant nothing more than 
a compliment, —This prince brought with him the 
true ſpirit of a miſſionary; and, by preaching a 
new doctrine, endeavorcd to eſtabliſii a new power, 
from the notion of independent right was deduced 
the notion of independent authority; a right ſu- 
perior to law; an authority unbounded by it; a right, 
Which could not be proved; an authority, which 
might not be defined.— The inference from both 
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theſe was obvious. This independent king muſt be 
accountable to God alone, He could not be ac- 
countable to man. 
If this excellent ſyſtem of policy could have been 
generally impoſed, his ſacred majeſty might have 
| battened, with great eaſe and delight, in the full 
ſunſhine of arbitrary power; and that he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in impoſing it, his own vanity and the ſervile 
flattery of his miniſters bad made him to expect. 
True 1t 1s, that the language he held was not ſo 
plain, nor the efforts he made ſo direct and violent, 
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in the beginning of his reign, as they grew ſoon. 
afterwards ; but yer, if we. "conſider the multitude 


of his proclamations ; the nature of ſome ; the ſtile 


of all; the obedience he exacted to them; the acts 


of Power which he exerciſed; thoſe which he ef- 


ſayed; and many other particulars of his conduct, 


vhich for brevity we omit; we muſt of courſe | 
conclude, that he thought himſelf ſure, at that time, 


of Taying the foundations, ſince he prepared to erect 
ſo great a ſuperſtructure. He was deceived. In- 
lead of making his impoſitions paſs on the people, he 


only awakened their jealouſy. He had, in his own 
age, and he hath in ours, the demerit of begianing a 
ſtruggle between prerogative and privilege; ; and of 
eltabliſhing a ſort of warfare between the prince and 


the people. But the ſpirit of liberty baffled all his 
deſigns. The ſpirit of liverty was not enervated by 


Juxury in thoſe days. It was not only alive, but 
vigorous and active. It roſe in the nation, as that 


of faction roſe at court. The ſame principle which 
complied with Queen Flizabeth, reſiſted King James. 
The oppoſition began as ſoon as the invaſion.; and 


tyranny was, at leaſt, nipt in the bud. 
King Jang made one. attempt, indeed, in the 
beginning of#his reign, which bid fairer for ſucceſs 


than any of thoſe which he made afterwards ; and 


which, 
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which, if it had ſucceeded, would have done the 
great work of his reign, by means more ſilent and 
more dangerous; more ſoft in appearance, and more 

deadly in effect. We mean the attempt he made on 

the privileges of the Houſe of Commons, in the | 
caſe of electiops. In the proclamation for calling 
his firſt parliament, he aſſumed a new and unjuſti- 
fiable prerogative, by his manner of preſcribing to 
the electors and to the elected; and by ſubjecting 
both to ſevere penalties, if they failed, not only 
againſt the laws and ſtatutes, but againſt the purport, 


effect and true meaning of his proclamation. In the 
cCdurſe of the ſeſſion, he endeavored to put this pre- 


rogative in execution, by inſi ſting firſt, that the 
commons ſhould confer with the lords; and When 
this was refuſed, that they ſhould; confer with the 
judges, on the merits of an election and return for 
the county of Buckingham, which they had already , 
heard and decided.,,, If the. king had prevailed un. 
this attempt of garbling the Houſe of Commons, he 
would hay prevailed very probably in that which he 
made ' ſometime  afterw ards, of impriſoning and 
puniſhing the members of it. T hus he might have 


intimidated thoſe by one prerogative, whom hs 


could not exclude by the other. Such an influence 


as mult have reſulted from hence, joined to that 
which the executive power gives unavoidably to 
every king, would ſoon have rendered the Houſe of 
Commons as dependent upon him, as the Houſe of 
Lords at that time appeared to be; for if money gets 
money, which will not, we ſuppoſe, be denied in 
this ſtockjobbing age, it is no leſs true, and per- 
haps no Jeſs viſible, that influence begets influence. 
Now we apprehend that, in this cafe de barrier 
of liberty had been totally deſtroyed, ay dat King 
James would have virtually been in of In of ar- 
bitrary power; for whether the will of the prince 
becomes a law, by force of prerogative, and inde- 
pendently of parliament z or whether it is made fu, 
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upon every occaſion, by the concurrence, of parlia- 


ment, arbitrary power is alike eſtabliſhed. The 


only difference lies here. Every degree of this 


power, which is obtained without parliament, is 
obtained againſt the forms, as well as againſt the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution ; and mult therefore be 


obtained with difficulty, and poſſeſſed with danger. 
Whereas in the other method of obtaining and ex- 
erciſing this power, by and with parliament, if it 


can be obtained at all, the  progrels i is eaſy and ſhort; 
and the poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being dan · 


gerous, that liberty is diſarmed, as well as oppreſſed, 


ö by this method; that part of the conſtitution, which 


was inſtituted to oppoſe the encroachments of the 


crown, the mal-adminiſtration of men in power, 


and every other grievance, being influenced to abet 


| theſ= encroachments, to ſupport this mal. adminiſ- 
tration, and even to concur in impoſing the griev- 
 ances.—National concurrence can be acquired only 
by a good prince, and for good purpoſes ; ; becauſe | 
public good alone can be a national motive. But 
King James was not ignorant that private good may 
be rendered a ſuperior motive to particular men, and 


that it is morally poſlible to make even parliaments 


ſubſer vient to the worlt purpoles of a court. Rich- 
ard the Second, by influencing the elections, and 
Queen Mary, by corrupting the members, had 


created ſuch a dependence of the parliament on the 


court, that the firſt had well nigh eſtabliſhed, in 


ſpight of all other oppoſition, his abſolute power; 
and that the latter was able to ſubvert what her fa- 


ther and her brother had done; to govern with the 
utmolt cruelty ; and to ſacrifice the intereſts of the 


nation to thoſe of a huſband, whom ſhe took againſt 


the general inclination of her people. If therefore 


King James could have created the ſame depen- 
dence, he might have promiſed himſelf the ſame 
ſuccels. He might have governed in great quiet 


and ſafety, with the concurrence of parliament, ty- 


rannically - 
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rannically at home, and ignominiouſſy abroad. He 
might have beggared the nation, as he beggared 
Himſelf, and have given an abſolute dominion over 
both to one inſolent and incapable miniſter. But 
this concurrence could not be obtained; becauſe the 
' dependence of parliaments upon the king could not 
be created. By aſſerting their privileges, they pre- 
vented any direct and open influence of the crown. 


Hlad King James been rich, and it was in his power 


to have been fo; had luxury and the offspring of 
luxury, corruption, both which he introduced, pre- 
vailed in the body of the people, an indirect and 
private influence might have been eſtabliſhed; this 
nation might have been enilaved by the leaſt beloved 


and moſt deſpiſed of all her kings. But the king con- 


tinued poor, and the nation honeſt; this indirect and 
private influence was either not attempted, or attempted 
without effect; and we are perſuaded that no advocate 
For it could have been found, even in this reign, or 
the next. There were men wicked enough to aſcribe 
ſuch powers to the king, as would have deftroyed 
effectually the powers of parliament; but there was 
no man abſurd, as well as wicked enough, to allow 
_ thoſe powers which are given to parliament by the 
conſtitution, and to argue for an expedient, which 
mult of courle render them ineffectual or pervert 
them to purpoſes. oppoſite to thoſe for which they 
were inſtituted. Thus liberty was preſerved, by 
preſerving the independency of parliaments. The 
proceedings of the commons, in the whole courſe 
of ihe aftair we have. mentioned, were extremely 
moderate, They went farther, not only in expreſ- 
ſions and outward demonſtrations of refpe& and 
_ ſubmiſſion, but in real compliances, than could have 
been expected, or that was perhaps ſtrictly right; 
and when an expedient was fallen upon to draw the 
king, with ſome reputation, out of the conteſt, they 
gave way to it, although by admitting a writ far 
the election of a member, in .the room of one 
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whoſe election they had allowed, they ſuffered a pre- 
cedent to be eſtabliſhed, which might be turned 
#gainft them. But the ſpirit 6f liberty, though 
eaſily alarmed, is flow to refent even great provo- 


_ cations, and to act with violence, even againſt the 


_  worlt princes. Repeated injuries, imminent and 


. 


extreme danger can alone bring things to ſuch a 
paſs; and no king of this nation was ever diſtreſſed 
by his people, without receiving frequent warnings, 


as well as accumulating inſupportable grievances. 
King James felt ſome part of this diſtreſs in proceſs 
of time. He deſerved it perhaps already. The 
commons however contented themſelves in an ad- 
dreſs to him, to aſſert their privileges, and to com- 
plain of this invaſion of them, amongſt other griev- 


ances.— Ihe proceedings of parliament were carried 


on in ſubſequent ſeſſions, with the ſame moderation 
and temper. In that which followed the diſcovery 


of the gunpowder treaſon, the oath of allegiance 


was impoſed ; and this pledge of fidelity, for the 


future, was the ſole hardſhip, for ſuch the court of 


Rome and a great number of that communion 
eſteemed it, which the Roman Catholic party drew 
on themſelves by ſo execrable an attempt. The par- 


liament complied, on this occaſion, with the king, 


probably againſt their own ſentiments ; ſince nothing 


could be more different than his notiens and theirs, 


concerning the conduct to be held with papiſts, and 


even concerning popery itſelf; and ſince the favor 


he ſhewed, not to ſay the court he made to this party, 


had already created great uneaſineſs, and began to 
be a molt unpopular part of bis government.— 
He had no war on his hands, and his revenues 


were at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of the late 


queen, The commons however gave him one 
of the greateſt ſupplies which had ever been given 
in parliament ; and upon this occaſion it may not 
be improper to obſerve, in confirmation of what 
We have advanced already, that the natural 

bent 
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bent of the people, to live well with their kings, 
is ſo ſtrong, that parliaments under no other influ- 
ence than this, will neglect nothing to gain them; 
nay, that a prince like King James, diſliked, diſ- 
truſted, deſpiſed, may prevail on his parliament, 
for a time, and till all hopes of gaining him are 
loſt, to do as well as bear in his favor, what would 
not be attempted in a better reign, nor lucceed, 


| perhaps, if it was attempted, 


His deſign of uniting the two kingdoms af Log: 7 
land and Scotland failed. It was too great an un- 
dertaking for fo bad a workman. We mult think 
tbat the general arguments againſt it were groundedon 
prejudice; on falſe and narrow notions. But there 
were other reaſons, drawn. from the jealouſies of 
that time, and from the conduct of the king, who had 
beforehand declared all the poſt-nati, or perſons born 
ſince his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, naturalized 
in the two kingdoms; and theſe were, without doubt, 
the true reaſons which prevailed againſt the union.— 
Ihe next time the parliament ailembled, to pro- 
ceed on buſineſs was in the year 1610, and by that 
timethe general diſcontent of the nation began to ſhew 
itſelf in loud and univerſal murmurs. Some mono- 
polies, the rigid and impolitic proceedings of the 
high-· commiſſion court and ſtar- chamber, and many 
other cauſes combined to raiſe them. But no particu- 
lar grievance either had, or deſerved to have fo great 
an effect as the continual endeavors which were uſed 
to eſtabliſh practices and principles abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of the general conſtitution of the Eugliſh go- 
vernment.— Such was the attempt made by Bancreſt, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he preſented the 


twenty-five articles, commonly called Articuli Cleri, 


| andpetitioned the king togrant prohibitions uponthem. . 
—ouch again were the books publiſhed by Cowe! and 
Blackwood, aſſerting that the king is neither bound 
by the Jaws, nor r by his coronation oath; that he 

hath | 
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hath a right to make laws and impoſe taxes, without 


the conſent of parliament; and that the nation was 


reduced to a ſtate of flavery by the Norman con- 


queſt.--Such, to conclude this head, were the many acts 


'  whichtheking himſelf haddone, and the mahydeclara- 


tions which he had made; nay, ſuch was the declarati- 
on he made in this very parliament, when he aftirmed 
that although ** all kings, who are not tyrants, or 


:.66. perjured, will bound themſelves within the limits 


of their laws; yet as it is blaſphemous to diſpute 


„ what Ged may do, fo it is ſedition in. ſubjeds to 


e d:ſpute what a king may do in the height of his 


„ rower. ”—Theſe doctrines were new, ungrateful 
and ſhocking. to Englith ears; yet the parliament _ 


kept in temper, and bore ſuch language from this 
fearful, bullying prince, as the fierceſt of his prede- 


ES ceſſors, ſince Richard the decond, had never preſumed 
to hold. They took no notice of Bancroft, nor pur- 
ſued any further meaſures againſt Corel and Black. 
_ 200d, after theſe libels had been called in by procla- | 
mation, and the reading of them had been torbid. 
| Nay, there was a ſubſidy granted in this very ſeſſion, 


with as little pretence as there had been for granting 


the former.—All this temper, ſubmiſſion and gene- 
roſity of the parliamen were loſt on the king. They 
would not connive at grievances, nor ſacrifice liber- 
ty; and thoſe were the only terms, upon which an 
union with him was to be obtained. —From the year 
1610 to 1614, he held no parliament; and it is evi- 
dent, that he would never have called another, if 
his miniſters could have ſupplied his profuſion by all 
the illegal and oppreſſive means, which they uſed 
to raiſe money on the people, and which we forbear 
to enumerate, becauſe the moſt partial writers, who 
bave endeavored to excuſe them, have not pre- 
ſumed to deny them Even under this neceſſity, 


he did not take the reſolution of calling a new 


parliament, till he was prevailed on by his fa- 


vorite Somerſet, who had formed a ſcheme for influ- 
encing 
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encing the elections, and, at the head of FREY 
other undertakers, flattered' himſelf and his maſter, 

that he could get ' ſuch members choſen, das 
« ſhould comply ſolely to the king's deſires.” But 


| sS this project proved abortive. © Ihe Engliſh free- 


« dom cannot be loſt,” ſays Wrilſen * may his 
ſaying prove true to all future generations! * by 
* a few baſe and tame ſpirits, that would unmake 
< themſelves and their poſterity, to aggrandize one 
man.“ It happened to King James, as it hap- | 
pened to his ſon. Diſgrace at court proved a re. 
commendation in the country; and the faces which 
appeared in this new parliament, made the coun- 
tenance of the court to droop. 
From this time began that conduct, on be part ; 
of the court, and on the part of the parliament, 


which continued to be held, with very fatal uni- 


formity, till it ended in a civil war. That the peo- 
ple had reaſon to be jealous of the deſigns of the 
court, bath appeared and will appear ſtill more fla- 


1 grantly in the ſequel; but that the court had at this ; 


time, nay, even in the month of May 1640, when 
King Charles diſſolved the laſt parliament, he had it in 


his power to diſſolve, any reaſon to be jealous of the 


parliament or the people, we deny; and are able to 
_ Juſtify our denial by fact and authority; even the 
authority of my Lord Clarendon.—But the father 
and the ſon, and eſpecially the former, having no 
end in calling their parliaments but to get money 
from their people, and to evade rather than refuſe, 


the redreſs of grievances; the art of the court was 


conſtantly employed, under pretence of the urgency 
of affairs, and in the parliament of 1614, without 


any pretence at all, to get the ſubſidies firſt diſ. 


patched. Ihe commons, on the other fide, who 
knew for what they were called gen and who 
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expected that little time would be 40050 chem to en- 


quire into mal- adminiſtration and to repreſent griev- 
ances, when they had once given the money, inſiſt- 
ed for the moſt part, for there happened occaſions 


in which they did not inſiſt, that the conſideration 
of grievances ſhould precede, or at leaſt go an equal 
pace with that, of the ſupply. This was the rock on 
which ſo many parliaments ſplit. This alone occa- 
ſioned the diflolution of that we are ſpeaking of, 
and made King James reſolve, though he could not 
ſupport his reſolution to the end of his reign, to 


govern by his prerogative alone, and without the 
aſſiſtance of his parliament z that 5 to avow abſo· 


lute power. 
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Is our laſt diſcourſe, concerning the pretenſions 
ſet up, and the attempts made by King James againſt 
the freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution, we carried 
theſe remarks down to the year 1614. We choſe 
to ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems to be the very diame- 
trical point of oppoſition, or a point very near to 
that, between the government of this prince and 
the government of Queen Elizabeth, which we have 


ſo largely inſiſted upon.— The diſtruſt between him 


and his people was now entirely formed. His of. 
fenſive and their defenſive pretenſions were now 
fully explained. An union of affection between 
him and his people, which the latter ſtill deſired 
and had long courted, was now grown deſperate. 
An union, unworthy of a free people, a factious 
union between the parliament and the court, founded 
in the dependence and ſubmiſſion of the former, 
and ſo much affected by the latter, was after many 
trials become evidently impracticable. The king, 
as he had managed affairs, could never govern with 
parliament, nor without it; and thoſe powers, 
which are deſigned to be mutual helps, were turned 
to be mutual clogs on one another ; not by any de- 
viation on the ſide of the people, or of their repreſen- 
tatives, from the true line of government ; but by 
a manifeſt and almoſt continual deviation from it, 


on the ſide of the crown. 


Thus were thoſe great diſorders in government 
and that national confuſion raiſed, which in a fe- 
years more deſtroyed the whole conſtitution. In 

ſhort, that melancholy ſcene, which had been pre- 
paring ever ſince the acceſſion of King James, was 


opened about this time, and Jed open with 
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few variations, every one of which was for the worſe, 


as the meaneſt blood in the nation was ſhed ſo pro- 
fuſely, and with the beginning of VER we paryols 


to conclude theſe remarks. 
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till that tragedy began, wherein the nobleſt as well 


We have charged the whole, and we e think very 
juſtly to the account of King James ; who attempted 


to govern England by foreign, not by Engliſh 

mwaxims; nay, by ſuch as he was unable to govern. 

his own country. Sute we are, that no part of it 
can be laid to the conſtitution, or people of England. 
I be conſtitution was the ſame in his time as in the 


time of Queen Elizabeth ; and the people claimed 


under him, no other privileges, nor powers, than 


they had enjoyed under her. It was his fault, not 


theirs, if by treading in the ſame path, which had _ 


kept them united with her, they were divided from 


him. Theſe are points, on which we think it pro- 
per to inſiſt a little more in this place, in order to 
caſt a greater light on the particulars which follow, 
and to avoid any prolix repetitions, when we come 
to wind up the whobe. 


King James had opened the Waren which i 
met F4 1614, by aſking money for the portion and 
other expences of his daughter's marriage to the 
elector Palatinate, and promiſed the commons leave 
and leifure to enquire into grievances, when they 


had complied with this demand; but diſtruſt, the 


bane of all harmony, prevailed amoneſt them, as it 
is plain even from this conditional promiſe that it 
prevailed with him, and they reſolved to begin the 
work of the ſeſſion by a repreſentation of grievances. 
A principal article in this roll was the growth of 
popery, encouraged no doubt by ſeveral paſſages in 


the conduct of King James, and particularly by 


two; his employing not only ſuſpected, but known 


Roman Catholics, in offices of the higheſt truſt and 
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_ conſequence ; and his avowed deſign of marrying 

his ſon to ſome princeſs of that religion. Shall we 
| ſay, in the ſtile of King James, that it was pre- 
ſumption in the commons to meddle in ſuch deep 
matters of ſtate? Shall we not rather think it was 
preſumption in the prince to determine a matter of 
this importance to the public welfare, to the preſent 


and to future generations, without the advice, nay, 


againſt the opinion of the great council of the na- 
tion ? Shall we not rather applaud the wiſdom and 


boded all the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch an 
alliance, and who did their utmoſt to prevent the 
true, original cauſe of our greateſt misfortunes ? 
Under another head of grievances, complained of 
at this time, were the monopolies, and many illegal 
exactions of money from the people. The parlia- 
ment had the more reaſon to loſe no time, and to 
| ſpare no endeavors in putting a ſtop to theſe en- 
croachments on liberty, becauſe the longer they 
| laſted, the more familiar they grew. The court 
improved in the praQtice of them. The people, who 
ſubmitted to them by force, might have been brought 
to ſubmit to them by cuſtom, and the king might 


aſſiſtance of parliament; a caſe almoſt as deſperate 


as that of his being able to ſupply them when, in 
what manner, and in what proportions he thought 


fit, by the aſſiſtance of parliament. We fay almoſt 
as deſperate, on the principles touched in our laſt 
letter; for, in the firſt place, if King James could 


have ſupplied his wants without parliaments, he 


would certainly have called none, and the condi- 
tion of this nation had been worſe than that of Spain, 
of France, and of other nations, whoſe examples 
have been abſurdly enough quoted, to juſtify theſe 
e 112 arbitrary 


foreſight, as well as the virtue of thoſe men, who 
diſcovered the fruit in the ſeed; whoſe minds fore- 


become able in time to ſupply his wants without the 
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arbitrary methods of raiſing money, and to induce 
mankind to ſubmit to them. In France, for in- 
ſtance, the people muſt ſuffer ; but they may com- 
lain. Their mouths are open; that is, their par- 
lament may repreſent, and even remonſtrate ; nay, 
they have gone fo far, as to refuſe with ſucceſs to 
_ regiſter and give the neceſſary forms of a law to an 
_ edit of the prince, which they judged oppreſſive to 
| the people, But if King James had prevailed, he 


would have governed without even theſe ſhadows of 


a parliament. The people muſt have ſuffered and 
could not have complained. Their ſole mouth, the 
mouth of parliament, would have been topped, and 
redreſs of grievances being no longer attainable by 
tbe applications of their repreſentative body, which 
would have no longer exiſted, they muſt have ſub- 
mitted tamely and ſilently, or have ſaught a remedy 
in their collective body, which can only act by re- 
ſiſtance and force. This ſituation would have been 
bad enough, God knows; yet not ſo bad as the 
other; for, in the ſecond place, if the parliament 
| had been made dependent on the crown, no matter 
by what kind of influence; whether by the diſtribu. 
tion of honors, _ the tranſlation of biſhops, the cor- 
rupting the electors and the elected, or the other 
methods King James took, the mouth of the people 
ou not been {topped indeed; but it had been formed 
eak another ene than that of the heart. 
Of he people mult have ſuffered, and the parlia- 
ment muſt have rejoiced. If they had felt an in- 
_ creaſing load of debt, the parliament muſt have teſ. 
tiſied great latisfaction at the diminution af it, —lf 
they had felt the decay of trad2, and the growth of 
national poverty, the parliament mult have boaſted, 
ol the wealth and flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom. 
If they had ſeen the interelt and honor of the na- 
tion, as they ſaw it too often, neglected or facrificed, 
the parliament muſt have exulted in 1 the triumphs of 


both. 
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both. In ſhort, ſuch a depending parliament muſt 
not only have connived at the grievances of their 

country, but have ſanctified them too. They muſt 

not only have borne the rod, but have kiſſed it too; 
not only the rod of their prince, but the rod of | 
ſome upſtart miniſter, who owed his elevation to 


bis diſhonor, and his favor to his ſhame. —But as 


the integrity of parliament ſecured the nation from 
any danger of this kind; fo the neceſſities of the 


king were the great ſecurity againſt any danger of 8 


the other. Was the parliament therefore to blame, 
who oppoſed ftrenuouſly every innovation ſet on 
foot, to leſſen this ſecurity? 
A third grievance, which the buen deſired 
to have redreſſed, was that incredible waſte, which 
King James made of the revenues of the crown. 
Theſe revenues were, at that time, ſo much more 


than ſufficient for all the ordinary occaſions of the : 


government, that Queen Elizabeth, who had ſo 
many extraordinary occaſions of expence, who paid 
ſo many old debts, without contracting new, and 
atchieved ſuch glorious enterprizes abroad, as well 
as at home, did not receive in grants from her peo- 
ple above“ four millions in more than forty years. 
Elf King James, who had no extraordinary occa- 
ſions of expence, who paid no debts, who atchieved 
no glorious enterprizes any where, had neither aſked | 
money, nor raiſed it without aſking, the ſquander- 
ing his revenue had not probably come under de- 
bate in parliament ; but, ſince he expected that the 
people ſhould provide for his debts, and ſupply his 
neceſſities, it was juſt that the repreſentatives of the 
N ſhould examine bow they were contracted. 


* We do not want to be told that the OR, of money was very 
different at that time from what it is now; but though we admit 
of the higheſt calculations, this ſum will appear ſurpriſingly ſmall 


for ſo many years, when compared with the profuſion and extra- 
nes of ſome latter reigns. | 
| The 


The immenſe eſtates, which were made in theſe 
days. at court, the known corruption not only of 
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inferior agents, but of principal miniſters, and even 


of thoſe who were at the head of the treaſury, made 


ſuch an examination the more neceſſary, and pro- 
voked and excited the more to it. The Houſe of 


Commons would have thought that they had be- 
trayed their truſt, if they had neglected fo impor- 
tant a part of it. By the proceedings, as well a8 


declarations, of the parliaments in theſe times, it is 


plain that they thought they bad not an arbitrary, 
but only a conditional power, over the purſe of the 
nation, though the ſtrings of it were in their hands; . 


that they were to tax the people in no greater pro- | 
portion than was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſupport the 


honor and intereſt of the nation, and the dignity 
of the crown; that they could make no judgment 
concerning this proportion, if they had not a full 
communication of the nature of the ſervice, for 

which extraordinary aids were demanded; and if 


they did not examine before they granted theſe aids, 


how the ordinary revenues and any precedent, ex- 


traordinary grants had been applied. Such maxims 
as theſe will not be condemned, we preſume. The 


have been always profeſſed and frequently purſued, 


from the time we ſpeak of, down to the age in which 
we live. Since the reign of King William the Third, 
our princes have indeed ſtood on a different foot. 
They have had a diltin& revenue aſſigned to them 


for their particular uſe. Ihe annual expences and 


the debts of the nation have been ſeparately provided 


— by parliament; ; and yet not only the manage- 
ment and application of theſe annual grants, but 


allo the immenſe property of the creditors of the 
public have been left to the crown, as the manage- 


ment aud application of thoſe revenues were, which 
belonged properly to the crown, and by deficiencies, 


on which the crown, not the nation, was immedi- 


ately 
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ately affected. It is no wonder therefore if our 
parliaments have thought themſelves obliged, 
{ince this great alteration, ſometimes by committees, 
and ſometimes by extraordinary commiſſions, to in- 
ſpe& more narrowly into revenues, which are ſtill 
managed by the officers of the crown, though they 
make no longer any part of the eſtate of the crown; 
and we perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt man would 
be ſorry, if the wiſdom of our preſent repreſenta- 
tives ſhould think fit to make any inquiſitions of the 
ſame nature; but even before this alteration, before 
the ſettlement of a civil liſt, and when our princes 
ſtood on the ſame foot as King Fames the Firſt, with 
reſpect to their private and public revenue, the 
maxims we ſpeak of were purſued on many occa- 
ſions, and always with the univerſal applauſe of the 
people. In the reign of King Charles the Second, 
for inſtance, our whig-patriots endeavored not only 
to detect and punith frauds and abuſes, by enqui- 


ries into the management of the public money, but 
' to prevent them likewiſe, by appropriating what 


they gave to the uſes for which it was given; and 


thus much we think may ſuffice, to clear the con- 


duct of the parliament of 1614 from any imputa- 
tions on this head. 
Let us mention, in this place, one grievance more, 
which we have touched upon in another. A former 
parliament had taken ſome notice of it, and this 
parliament would probably have taken more, if the 
king had allowed them time. The doctrines which 
eſtabliſhed the unbounded and ineffable prerogative 
of the king; which reduced the privileges of par- 
liament to be no longer an antient and undoubted 
right and inheritance, but derived them from the 
permiſſion and toleration of the crown, and declared 


them liable to be retrenched at the will of the 


prince; and which by neceſſary conſequence changed 
at once the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, from 
that 
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that of a free to that of an arbitrary government; 
all theſe doQrines, we ſay, or the principles, on 
which they were eltabliſhed, had been already pub- 
licly and frequently afterted by King James. They 
were the language of the court; and a party had 
been formed in the nation, who made profeſſion of 
them. They were maintained in converſation. 
They were pleaded for in print; and they became 
ſoon afterwards the diſgrace and propuanytion of the 
. 
. We bave fometimes compared, in our thoughts, 1 
theſe uſurpations of King FJumes over the privileges 
of his people to thoſe of the popes, which gave that 
prince ſo much offence, over the rights of the em- 
perors, and indeed over the civil rights of mankind. 
Charlemagne had made theſe prieſts princes. They 
continued for about two hundred and ſixty years, to 
_ ſubmit, in the main, to thoſe rules, which the im- 
perial conſtitutions and eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms had 
eſtabliſned; after which they ſtarted, at once, out 
of theſe bounds. They would be limited pontiffs 
no longer, but arbitrary high prieſts, like the dairo 
of Japan, ſomething more than human, and civil 
as well as eccleſiaſtical tyrants. They ſcorned to go 
to tyranny by degrees, but carried their ufurpations 
at. one leap to the utmoſt pitch of extravagance. 
Alicxander the Second denied the right of the em- 
perors to chuſe, or to confirm the election of a pope. 
* ſucceſſor took the inveſtitures from them. Henry 
he Fourth aſſerted the imperial rights, in oppoſition 
5 this invaſion; but Gregory the Seventh aſſerted, 
in oppoſition to him, that Rome was the capital of 
the world; that the pope was independent of all 
powers on earth; that kings and emperors were 
liable to be depoſed by the plenitude of his autho- 
rity. The pope was believed by many, on his word; 
and there were more, who found their private ac- 
count in ſeeming to believe him. Factions were 


raiſed 
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raiſed to maintain theſe principles, They were con⸗ 
ſecrated by the church. They prevailed in thoſe 
days. More than five centuries were not ſufficient 
to aboliſh the practice, and more than ſix have not 
been ſufficient to extirpate the principle. True it 
is that theſe popes had ſeveral advantages, which 
King James had not; and, amongſt others, the mi- 
nority of Henry the Fourth at the time when they 


began this monſtrous uſurpation; whereas when 
king James ſet up his pretenſions, and talked, and 
writ of prerogative, in terms as ridiculous and full 


of as much bombaſt as thoſe which the briefs and 


other public acts of Hildebrand contained, the com- 


mons of England were grown up to a full maturity _ 


ol property and power. Shall we condemn them for 
endeavoring to preſerve the principles of liberty, 
that they might preſerve the ſpirit of it; and by 
_ preſerving the ſpirit, deſerve and ſecure the conti- 

nuance of ſo great a bleſſing? Should an Engliſh 


38 parliament have fat quiet and ſilent, in humble de- 


pendence on the prince, whilſt ſlavery in ſpe- 


_ culation, as well as practice, was making ſuch large 


advances ; whilſt the laws of the land, the laws of ; 


nature, and thoſe of God himſelf, were perverted to 
impoſe a yoke of baſe and ſervile prejudices on the 
underſtandings and conſciences of mankind? We 
think not. Sure we are that our parliaments have 
been always watchful to cenſure and explode, in 
time, ſuch doctrines as might, even by induction 
and conſequence, weaken the foundation of liberty. 
The inſtances of this kind are ſo well known, and 
ſome of them fo recent, that we need not quote 
them. But, in order to juſtify ſtill farther the 
ſenſe and conduct of our forefathers, let us appeal 
even to the preſent ſenſe of mankind. We all 
know that there are mercenary and abandoned 
wretches amongſt us, who have dared to plead for 
a dependence of the F on the crown; not 


for 
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for that dependence of the ſeveral parts of the go- 
vernment on one another, which our conſtitution 
hath formed, and on the preſervation of which the 
freedom of our government intirely reſts; but for 
the moſt indirect, the moſt iniquitous, as well 
as dangerous dependence imaginable; for a- de- 
pendence, to be created by corruption, which 
muſt always produce effects as infamous as 
its cauſe. Corruption, we ſay, hath been de- 


fended, nav, recommended, for we will repeat the _ 


| aſſertion, as a neceſlary expedient of government. 
The repreſentation of the county by the inde- 
pendent gentlemen of the country, hath been ſaucily 
and aukwardly ridiculed; as if a bill, to prevent 
all perſons, who have neither places nor penſions, 


from ſitting in parliament, was proper to be paſſed, 


and thoſe ſalutary laws, which are in force for pre- 
venting perſons who have places and penſions from 
ſitting there, were as proper to be repealed. Nay, theſe 
incendiaries, who go about to deſtroy our conſtitu- 
tion, have not bluſhed i in the ſame breath to admit 
that ſtanding armies have been generally the inſtru- 
ments of overturning free governments, and to af- 
firm that a ſtanding army is neceſſary to be kept up 
in ours; if you alk them againſt whom, they an— 
ſwer you very frankly, againſt the people; if you 
aſk them why, they anſwer you with the ſame frank- 
neſs, becauſe of the levity and inconſtancy of the peo- 
ple. This is the evil; an army is the remedy. Our 
army is not deſigned, according to theſe doQors of 
 Mlavery, againſt the enemies of the nation, but againſt 
the nation. We are confident that the preſent army 


is incapable of being employed to ſuch purpoſes, 


and abhors an imputation, which might have been 
jultly caſt on Cromavel!'s army, but is voy unjuſtly 
inſinuated againſt the preſent. 

Now let us ſuppoſe that the time was come, when 
the parliament ſhould think fit to cenſure and put a 


=X 
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ſtop to che influence of ſuch writings as theſe ; would 
any honeſt man, if he laid his hand upon bis heart, 
diſapprove their proceedings? On the contrary, 
would not every man, who wiſhed that the conſti- 
tution of this government might be preſerved, ap- 
plaud ſuch meaſyres and bleſs the repreſentatives of 
his country for their zeal againſt the betrayers of it? 
Upon the whole matter, we think it very plain 
that the alarm, which was taken at the Propagation 
of theſe infamous doctrines, in the reign of King 
James the Firſt, is abundantly juſtified not only by 
the examples of other parliaments, but by the : 
neral ſenſe of mankind in all ages. 
Whenever the fundamentals of a free govern- ; 
ment are attacked, or any other ſchemes, ruinous 
to the general intereſt of a nation, are purſued ; the 
| beſt ſervice that can be done to ſuch a nation, and 
even to the prince, is to commence an early and vi- 
gorous oppoſition to them; for the event will always 
| thew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee i in the preſent caſe, that 
thoſe who form an oppoſition in this manner, are 
the trueſt friends to both, however they may be 
ſtigmatized at firſt with adivus names, which be- 
long more properly. to thoſe who throw the dirt at 
them. 
If the oppoſition begin late, or be cartied on more 
faintly, than the exigency requires, the evil will grow; 
nay, it will grow the more by ſuch an oppoſition, 
till it becomes at length too inveterate for the ordi- 
nary methods of cure; and whenever that happens; 
whenever uſurpations on national liberty are grown 
too ſtrong to be checked by theſe ordinary methods, 
the people are reduced to this alternative: 'They 
muſt either ſubmit to ſlavery and beggary, the worlt 
of all political evils ; or they mult endeavor to pre- 
vent the impending miſchief by open force and re. 
ſiſtance, which is an evil, but one degree leſs eligible 
than the other. But when the oppoſition 1s begun 


early 
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early and carried on vigorouſly, there is time to ob- 
tain redreſs of grievances, and put a ſtop to ſuch 
uſurpations by thoſe gentle and ſafe methods, which 
their conſtitution hath provided; methods, which 
may and have often proved fatal to wicked miniſters, 
but can never prove fatal to the prince himſelf, — . 
He 1s never in danger but when theſe methods, 
which all arbitrary courts. diſlike, are too long 5 
delayed. 
Ihe moſt plauſible objeclion to uch Recent : 
and by which well-meaning men are frequently made 

the bubbles of thoſe who have the worſt deſigns, ariſes 
froma falſe notion of moderation. True political mo- 


deration conſiſts in not oppoſing the meaſures of 


government, except when great and national in- 


_ tereſts are at ſtake; and when that is the caſe, in 


oppoſing them with ſuch a degree of warmth, as is 
adequate to the nature of the evil, to the circum- 
ftances of danger attending it, and even to thoſe 
of opportunity. To oppoſe upon any other foot; 


-” to oppoſe things which are not blame-worchy, or 


which are of no material conſequence to the na- 
tional intereſt, with ſuch violence as may diforder 
the harmony of government, is certainly faction; 
but it is likewiſe faction, and faction of the worſt 
kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or not to oppoſe 
in earneſt, when points of the greateſt i importance 
to the nation are concerned. 
The truth of all this reaſoning will be confirmed 
by what remains to be ſaid of King James and King 
Charles the Firſt. —If there had not been an early 
and honeſt oppoſition, in defence of national liberty, 
_ againſt King Famcs, his reign would have ſufficed 
to eſtabliſh him in the ſeat of arbitrary power, —[f 
the oppoſition had been more generally backed 
with the weight of the nation in due time; if the 
court 


* 
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court had not been able to divide men againſt their 
general intereſt, upon principles of prerogative and 
liberty, King June muſt have complied in time; 
the conſtitution would have been reſettled on its 


right foundation; his family would have been pre- 
ſerved; all our national calamities would have been 
prevented; and the ſins of the court might have 


been expiated by the puniſhment of one or two of 


the miniſters. —But a prerogative party having been 


nurſed up from the beginning, and gained ſtrength in 
the whole courſe of King James's reign, the ſtrength 
of the nation was divided, and the conteſt conti- 
nued lo long between the king and the people, that 
reſentment and paſſion, and prejudice and faction 
took place on all fides. The ſoft and gentle me- 


thods of cure, which our conſtitution had provided, 


became impracticable. A provoked people ſought. 


their remedy in reſiſtance. A civil war followed. 


The Engliſh government was ſubverted, inſtead of DE, 


being reformed, 


What hath been ſaid will 1 to jullißy the con- 
duct of the parliament, as well as the general alarm, 
which the nation had taken in 1614. Theſe were 


the crimes, the heinous, unpardonable crimes, for 
which King Janes diſſolved this parhament, with 


To much indignation, after they had fat but a few 


weeks, and had not time given them to paſs even 
one law, Theſe were the crimes, for which he con- 

fined to the Tower and other priſons, and puniſhed 
in other ways, ſo many of the moſt active members. 


Laſtly, theſe were the crimes, which made him Te. 


ſolve, what he had before attempted, to govern 
without parliament, The particular conſequences 


of theſe meaſures will appear in our next letter, 
when we come to conſider his conduct of our na- 


tional intereſts abroad, againſt the ſenſe of the na- 
tion; 
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tion; in which period of time, the foreign affairs 
are fo intermixed with parliamentary and domeſtic 
affairs, that we ſhall not divide them, but ſpeak of 
them together, having firſt very briefly made our 
obſervations: on his management of parties. Es 
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F 
IN Letter XVIII, we have ſpoken of the ſtate of 
parties at the acceſſion of King James. We are now 
to make our obſervations on his management of 


them. It is neceſſary we ſhould do this, in order to 


give a complete and juſt idea of his government; and 
yet ſo much hath been ſaid on the ſubject by writers 
of all denominations, and even by ourſelves, that 
there remains but very little to be added, either for 
curioſity or inſtruction. 5 
We might obſerve how he drew himſelf 5 into ome 


trouble, if not danger, and expoſed himſelf to the 


neceſſity of ſhedding ſome blood, in the very firſt 


months of his reign, by eſpouſing the paſſions of a 


party; by diſgracing and proſcribing men, who had 
no crime at that time towards him but their attach- 
ment to the late Queen; by avowing the cauſe of 
the Earl of Ehe, whoſe deſigns had been, no doubt, 
as treaſonable, at leaſt, and as chimerical too, as 
thoſe into which he drove Grey, Cobham and Kaeigh, 
or which were imputed to them. 
Several other anecdotes, concerning factions at 
court and parties in the nation, might be collected 
and remarked upon. But we ſhall paſs them over, 
and confine ourſelves to obſerve, in a very few in- 
ſtances, how he adapted his particular management 
of parties to the general and main deſign of his po- 
licy; what ſtrength he acquired; what ſtrength he 
loſt by this conduct; and what conteſt he entailed 
on 8 | 
There 
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There were no parties, at this time, in he nation, 
but ſuch as were formed on religious differences ; 


and it had been a great object of the policy of Queen 


Elizabeth, to keep all parties within thoſe bounds. 
We know the maxims on which ſhe proceeded, by a 


letter of Sir Francis Palſingham, writ expreſly on this 
ſubject. She thought that * conſciences were not 
to be forced, but won and reduced by truth, 
. een, inſtruction and perſuaſion; and that cauſes 


& of conſcience loſe their nature, when they exceed 


< their bounds and grow matter of faction.“ — 


By keeping to theſe maxims, ſhe ſucceeded. The 
parties in the church made none in the ſtate. They 
were obliged to live in due ſubjection to laws, wiſely 


made and moderately exerciſed, they were never 
puniſhed, whilſt they continued in this ſubjection, 


much leſs were they provo' ed or encouraged to go 


out of it. The powers of the church were applied 
to the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment, not rendered 
ſubſervient to any ſactious deſigns of the court ; and 
_ eccleſiaſtical violence was reſtrained from confirming 
the obſtinacy of thoſe who diſſented, by perſecution 
of them, or from increaſing their numbers, by per- 
ſecution of others. 


Directly oppoſite to this conduct was that of King 
James. — In haſte to ſhew his parts, he had a confer- 
ence between the biſhops and the puritan miniſters 
at Hampton- court, in a few months aſter his acceſ 
ſion; where he made himſelf a principal party in 


the diſpute. His courtiers flattered him, and Arch- 
biſhop I/hirgit, who died foon afterwards, and 


probably doated then, declared himſelf.** verily per- 
„ ſuaded that the King ſpake by the ſpirit of God. 
But ſurely ſuch a contidence, however it might fright- 
en and ſilence, could neither inſtruct, nor perſuade ; 


and the King was fo far from ruſting, like his prede- 


ceſſor, to the force of truth and the aid of time, that: 


in this very conference he theatened to > employ another 
N . kind 
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kind of force, if he did not meet with compliance in 
a time to be limited. The biſhops were at firſt to 
admoniſh paternally and to confer amicably; but 
leaſt they ſhould not ſucceed by preaching, writing 
and living men into conformity, the ſole means the 
ought to defire ; or, if they defired others, the ſole 
means they ought to be ſuffered to employ, they 
were to have recourſe to compulſion afterwards.— 
The ſame ſpirit reigned in the firſt ſpeech which 
this prince made to his parliament ; for there he 
not only maſſed together, imprudently as well as 
- unjuſtly, all the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
church, under the general denomination of puri- 
tans and noveliſts, but he declared them all“ in- 
„ ſufferable in any well-governed common-wealth:” 
ſo that he put them all out of his protection, even 
though they confined themſelves within thoſe bounds, 
to which cauſes of conſcience may reaſonably ex- 
tend, and proſcribed them for their opinions, not 
their practices. „ : 
On theſe principles he 988 and what we 
have ſaid here may ſuffice, upon this head, for his 
whole reign. —The conſequence of this conduQt was 
that thoſe ſects, who were not dangerous at firſt, 
became fo at. laſt. They became ſo, in ſome de. 
gree, from the moment the declarations we have 
mentioned were made: for nothing is found more 
true in nature and experience than this, that the. 
who are oppreſſed by governments, will endeavor 
to change them; and that he who makes bimſelf 
terrible to multitudes, will have multitudes to fear. 
—But this was not all.—As be made theſe ſects his 
enemies, o he gave them great advantages of po- 
pularity and ſtrength.— The firſt of thele advantages, 
which we ſhall take notice of, aroſe from the great 
indulgence he ſhewed to the Roman Catholics, and 
the favorable ſentiments of that religion, Which he 
expreſſed on all private, and many public occaſions. 
We need not deſcend into the particular. inſtances ; 
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for though we give little credit to Deageant's me- 
. moirs in general, and none to what he ſays of a 
letter written by King James to the pope, acknow- 
ledging him vicar of Chri/t and head of the church; 
yet is there a multitude of other proofs, too noto- 


rious and too well ſupported to be denied. —We _ 


think it plain, upon the whole matter, that ſeveral | 
paſſages in his conduct, both before and after his 
coming into England, were unworthy of a Proteſ- 
tant king at any time, and were equally impolitic at 
this time, when the zeal of Papiſts to attack, and 
of Proteſtants to defend the reformation was at the 
higheſt pitch; and when even the leaſt condeſcenſion on 
either ſide, would have been thought little leſs than 
apoſtacy. Fear for his perſon, and little notions of 
policy were probably the motives, which determined 
this part of his conduct; but whatever the motives 
were, the effect was certainly this. He made the 
| cauſe of the court to pals amongſt many for the 
cauſe of popery ; and it was not hard by conſe- 
quence for the puritans, who were oppreſſed by the 
court to make their cauſe paſs for that of the re- 
formation. We are far from thinking that this was 
properly the caſe on either ſide; but the appear- 
ances were ſtrong enough to fix ſuch prejudices in 
the minds of men, already prepared by jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion. This advantage fo fooliſhly given, ope- 
rated ſtrongly againſt the court, both in this reign 
and the next. In this it was applied to no ill pur- 
poſes. In the next it was very wickedly improved; 
dut they who gave it firſt, and who continued to 
give it afterwards, are juſtly to be reputed the 
accomplices of thoſe who improved it ſo wickedly, 
how much ſoever they ſtood in oppoſition to one 
another. 
A ſecond advantage of popularity and ſtrength, 
which King James gave to the puritans, was 
this: He ranked amongſt their party, nay be 
i drove into that party as much as he was able 


by 
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by ſevere uſage, all thoſe who ſtood up in de- 


fence even of civil liberty. The averſion which he ex- 
preſſed to the puritans, formed a kind of league 
between him and the warmeſt of the eſta- 


bliſhed clergy; and when theſe were once become 
a court party, we are not to wonder if others grew 


as warm as theſe, and if the greateſt part of that 
body of men united in a cauſe which flattered their 


paſſions, and opened the road of preferment to them. 


No king, no biſhop, was the language of the court. 
No biſhop, no king, was that of the church. Had 
the monarchy and the hierarchy been attacked, this 


united zeal in a common cauſe would have "been 


commendable and ſucceſsful too; for the nation was 
not now, nor for a long time afterwards, ſo diſtem- 
pered, that any faction could raiſe its head with ef. 
fect againſt the juſt prerogative of the crown and 

the eſtabliſhed rights of the church. But the truth 


requires we ſhould ſay, that this union was formed 


: to offend and invade, and to extend both beyond the 
bounds preſcribed to them by the Engliſh conſtitu- | 
tion. It was great blindneſs in the clergy not to 


ſee that to enlarge the bottom of the court, they nar- 
rowed their own; that they fixed a centre of union, 


wherein all their divided enemies would meet and unite 
with many, who were then friends to the church, 


but might come, as it happened afterwards, from 
being againſt the clergy to be againſt the church 
itſelf. It was a great misfortune to the nation, that 
the clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; fince if 
they had ſeen them, they might have been happy 


inſtruments of preventing that miſchief which fol- 


lowed ſoon after the time we ſpeak of, and that di- 
_ viſion of intereſts between the crown ad the people, 
' which was created þy King James, and hath proved 
ſo fatal to his poſterity.—But to return.—By a 
contrary condutt, by eſpouling and ſanctify- 
ing the principles and by promoting the meaſures 
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of King James, the clergy became part of the fie 
tion of the court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the im- 
putation of favoring popery, but very juſtly that of 
advancing tyranny. This was a ſecond advantage, 
which King James gave to the puritans. He var- 


 _miſhed their cauſe with popularity, and he increaſed 


their numbers. He made puritans in his time, as 

Janſeniſts have been ſince made in France, and Ja- 
cobites in Britain, by calling men ſo, and by treat- 
ing them as ſuch.— They muſt have been ſharp- 
ſighted, indeed, of whom my Lord Clarendon ſpeaks, 0 


and who could diſcern © the rebellion contriving 


„ from, if not before, the death of Queen Elixa- 


4% beth;” but they muſt be quite blind, who do not 


hg tion. 


diſcern the ſeeds of rebellion ſowing in every part 
of the conduct of King Fames, and particularly in 

this which: we have now Suche; the management 

of Parties. 

I Theſeevils were e and the conſequences. 
of them were precipitated by his conducting our na- 

tional intereſts abroad againſt. the ſenſe of the na- 


During the rſt. period, into which we divite 
a reign, that is, to the year 1614, King James 
meddled little, and, to fay the truth, had little oc- 
caſion to meddle in foreign affairs —The treaty 
which he made with Spain in 1004, had been much 
cenſured, and Sir C. Cornwallis, in a letter to the 
Lord Cranburne, aſſerts © that England never loſt 
* ſuch an opportunity of winning honor and wealth 
« unto it, as by relinquiſhing the war againſt an 
"= exhauſted kingdom and a prince held in lutle ve- 
<« neration, for ſuffering: himſelf to be wholly. go- 
« yerned by a man generally hated.” This gel 
however, was not probably ſo bad as it had been re- 
preſented, and the commerce opened with Spain be- 
came a ſource of inexhauſtible riches to our nation; 
but ſtill there was ſomething prepoſterous and mean 


in the conduct of King — abroad, even whilſt he 
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had ſo little to do there; and ſo ſafe : a part to act 
He courted that very power, the power of Spain, 
whom Queen Elizabeth had broke, and who would 
have courted him, if he had known how to put fo 
much as dignity in his proceedings. He diſobliged 
the Dutch, whoſe power had been raiſed by Ges 
Elizabeth, and who muſt have continued to depend 
on him, if he had known how to be either a friend or 
an enemy; and yet he bore moſt ignominiouſly from 
this very people the greateſt injuries and affronts 
imaginable. He had neither the courage to chaſtiſe 125 
this infant ſtate, nor the ſenſe to protect i it. Their 
treaty with their old maſters, the Spaniards, began, 
in the year 1607 ; was continued in 1608; and 
ended in 1609, in a truce of twelve years, Dur- 
ing the whole courſe of this long negoeciation, King 
James ſhe wed his partiality in favor of the Spaniards; 
and though he ſigned, about this time, two treaties 
with the States as ſovereigns; yet he made no 
ſeruple, upon ſome occaſions, of declaring them 
rebels.— The death of the duke of Cleves, and the | 
diſputes about that ſucceſſion, preſented to Henry 
the {Fourth an opportunity he waited for ; and he was 
ready, when Ravaillac ſtabbed him, to attack the 
houſe of Auſtria, whoſe power in Germany began 
once more to give umbrage, though Radolphus be 
Second was,ſtill on the imperial throne. King Janes 
left his troops with the Dutch, notwithſtanding the 
| truce, They were employed in this quarrel; and 
we cannot think him to blame for taking no farther 
part in the hoſtilities. His views were, and they 
ought to have been, at this time, and in this re- 
ſpe&, very different from thoſe of that heroical kin 
of France. But in the new ſcene of German 4 
fairs, which opened a few years afterwards, and 
which continued, during the laſt period of his reign, 
that is, from the year 1614, nothing could be more 
ſcandalous than his taking no part at all, except his 
| Taking the * he did take. That he ſhould. mad a 
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made himſelf a principal in that terrible war, which 


broke out in Germany in 1618, and which laſted 


thirty years, we cannot perſuade ourſelves; neither 
do we believe that any man, who does not take up 
his opinions on truſt, but examines this intricate 


and perplexed part of the hiſtory of the laſt century 


with care, will be of another mind; and yet King 
James muſt have made himſelf a principal in this 
Var, if he had engaged in it, as-he was adviſed by 
ſome to engage, and as he hath been blamed by many 
for not engaging.— The cenſures, under which he 
hath paſſed on this occaſion, would have been juſter, 
if thole who have made them, had diſtinguiſhed 


better between the patrimony of his children, by 


defending the Palatinate, and promoting their gran- 
deur, by ſeconding their ambition; between con- 
tributing to ſupport the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, 


and taking on his ſhoulders a load, which it was nei- 


ther reaſonable nor poſſible that he ſhould bear; be- 
tween that conduct, which he ought to have held, as 
king of this iſland, and that which he might have 
been obliged to hold, if his dominions had lain on 
the continent. Our writings will not paſs, we be. 
lieve, for apologies in favor of King James; and 


yet we ſhall explain this point a little leſs to his diſ- 


advantage, perhaps than it hath been uſually taken. 


If King James had followed the advice of thoſe 
who would have had him enter into an immediate 


war to maintain the elector Palatine on the throne 
of Bohemia, he muſt have exhauſted and ruined 


this nation to ſupport it. He muſt have furniſhed 


ſubſidies to Bethlem Gabor and the prince of An- 


ſpach ; he muſt have fed the war in Hungary; fo- 


mented the revolt in Auſtria; paid the army of the 


princes of the union ; oppoſed the duke of Bavaria 


in Bohemia, and Spinola in the Palatinate.—Let us 
conſider in oppoſition to whom, and in concert with 
whom, he mult have carried on this vaſt undertak- 


ing. On one fide, the whole popiſh intereſt in the 
Os OE empire 
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empire was cloſely united, and the cauſe of Ferdi. 
nand was the common cauſe of the party. The 
popiſh intereſt out of the empire, conſpired in the 
ſame cauſe. The king of Poland aſſiſted the em- 
peror in Hungary. Troops from Italy and a great 
army from the Netherlands acted for him in Ger. 
many. The purſe of the pope and that of the king 
of Spain were open to him. Even France, who 
ought in good policy to have oppoſed the houſe of 
Auſtria, was induced, by the bigotry of her court, 
and, perhaps, by the private intereſt of Luines, to 
declare for the emperor againſt the king of Bohe. 
mia. On the other ſide, the Proteſtant intereſt, in 
the empire, was far from being cloſely united, and 
farther ſtill from making the cauſe of Frederic 
the common cauſe of the party. Even the princes 
of the union had different views; many of them 


leaned to the emperor ; none of them could be in- 


tirely depended upon; and the eleQor of Saxony, 


the moſt powerful of the Proteltant princes of the 5 
empire, was ſo far from uniting with the others, 


that he was firſt privately, and afterwards openly, 
but all along very ſteadily, on tse fide of Ferdinand. 
Out of the empire, ſome afſiſtancd. might have been 
expected from the king of Denmark and the Dutch; 
but even their acceſſion muſt have been purchaſed ; 
at leaſt, it muſt have been made uſeful, at the ex- 
pence of Britain. What other allies could King 
ames have hoped for; and who can fee, without 
miling, in that godly prelate, Archbiſhop Abbot's 
letter to Sir Robert Nauntor, the name of the duke 
of Bouillon, together with Tremouille, a rich prince 
in France, mentioned upon ſuch an occaſion ?— 
Short and imperfe& as the account we have given 
is, thoſe who ah the ſtate of Europe at the time 
. we ſpeak of, know that it is true; and if we were 
to look no farther than the repreſentations made by 
Juliana of Naſſau to her ſon, againſt his accepting 
: — {_ 
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the crown of Bohemia, we ſhould diſcover in them, 
with the true and fatal reaſons why King James 
did not aſſiſt Frederic at all, unanſwerable reaſons 
why he ought not to have taken upon him the Bo- 
hemian quarrel in the manner he muſt have taken 
it, if he had taken it upon him at that time. That 
King James ſhould have prepared for this ſtorm, 

which was long in gathering; that he ſhould have 
labored to unite and to fortify the Proteſtants of 
Germany, before it happened; and to comfort and 
ſuccour and protect them, after it happened; that 
he had many fair opportunities of doing this, with- 
out engaging farther than the intereſt of Britain al- 
lowed; and that he neglected them all, we admit, 
and are able to ſhew.— He might have put himſelf 
on ſuch a foot in Europe, as to have mediated at 
leaſt, which was the only part he attempted to act, 
ſucceſsfully for the Bohemians, and to have ſcreened 
his ſon-in-law from the vengeance of the emperor, 
and the ambition of the Duke of Bavaria, But he 
put himſelf on ſuch a foot, and he acquired ſuch a 
character, that he had no credit among the Pro- 
teſtants, nor much influence over his ſon-in-law, 


and that the Roman Catholic party, ſure of amuſing 


him, neglected and deſpiſed him. He might have 
declined taking the Bohemian quarrel upon him, 
and yet not have made his court to the emperor 
and the king of Spain, by diſavowing and condemn- 
ing Frederic, and even by ſuffering them not only 
to drive this prince out of Bohemia, but to take 
the Palatinate from him and his family, and give a 
wound, almoſt mortal, to the whole Proteſtant 
cauſe in Germany. Nay, he did worſe. By fooliſh 
embaſſies and ridiculous negociations, he gave time 
and Furniſhed advantages, which could not have 
been had without his afliſtance, to the popiſh party. 
By the ſame means he checked, he weakened, he 
diſcouraged, and more than once diſarmed the Pro- 

| = 2 teſtant 
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teſtant party. In ſhort, not only the principles of 
bis conduct were wrong, but the meaſures of it 
compoſed ſuch a ſeries of Blunders as we ſeldom find 
in hiſtory ; becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in the 
courſe of nature, that ſuch characters, in ſuch ſitu- 
ations, ſhould appear above once in a e 
It may be objected, perhaps, by ſome of the 
writers, who adorn and inſtruct the preſent age, 
that King James was univerſally and juſtly, con- 
demned for not taking the Bohemian quarrel upon 
him, as well as for not defending the Palatinate ; 
and that he muſt have purſued, in the laſt caſe, the 
| ſame meaſures as we think him juſtified for not pur- 
| ſuing in the former. We wall not refute this ob- 
jection by ſhewing, as it would be eaſy for us to 
do, in various particulars, the prodigious difference 
between the two caſes; the inſuperable difficulties 
he would have encountered in one, and the many 
facilities he would have had in the other. The de. 
duction would be too long and extenſive for the 


narrow limits of theſe effays. But we ſhall content 


ourſelves - with making two obſervations, ſufficient 
to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, and which will ſhew, 


at the ſame time, what different notions of the part 


this nation ought to take 1n foreign affairs, were. 
_ entertained by our forefathers, from thoſe, which 
we, their wiſer offspring, have purſued. When 
King James took the reſolution of calling the par- 
liament, which ſat in 1621, the battle of Prague 
was jolt, and Bohemia too with it. The“ affections 
of the people were raiſed, but it was for the recovery 
of the Palatinate; and in this point the ſenſe of the 
parliament went along with the affections of the 
people. On the other point, the ſenſe of the par- 
lament had not been expreſſed, there having been no 
parliament held from the year 1614 till this — But 
what this ſenſe would have been, may be e 
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collected, from the advice given in the petition and 
remonſtrance of the commons at this time. As 
zealous as they were to engage even in a war, for 
recovering the Palatinate, they were not enough 
z tranſported by their zeal, or enough biaſſed in favor. 


of any foreign intereſt, to forget the true intereſt 


of Britain. They adviſed the king to a war; but 
they adviſed him not to reſt upon a war in thoſe 
parts only, which would conſume his treaſure and | 
diſcourage his people. They adviſed that the bent 
of this war might be again{t that prince, the king 
of Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures had firſt di- 
verted and fince maintained the war in the Palati- 
nate. On which ſide now was the ſenſe of the na- 
tion; and how impertinent are they who have 
quoted this ſenſe, to authorize our taking part in 
every German quarrel, by paying ſubſidies, main- 


' taining armies, and involving ourſelves in all the affairs 


of the continent? How monſtrous is the abſurdity 
and impudence of * thoſe who have aſſerted that 
the caſe of the people of the Palatinate, invaded by 
a powerful enemy, who pretended to nothing leſs 
than the conqueſt of them, is parallel to that of the 
people of Hanover, invaded by no body, and over 
whom no foreign power pretends to any dominion ! 
— The parliament pointed out to King James a 
_ meaſure effectual for ſupporting the Proteſtant in- 
| tereſt abroad; but ſuch a meaſure as this nation 


might purſue by exerting her natural ſtrength. — _ 


The power of Spain ſupported the emperor and the 
popiſh league; an army of Spain conquered the 
Palatinate ; and yet the artifices' of that court de- 
luded King James to ſuch a degree, that he dreamed 
of recovering the patrimony of his children by the 
good offices of the Spaniards, and was incapable of 

purſuing in earneſt any other meaſures, even at 


See Obſervations on the Preſent State of Affairs. h 
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the time when Spinola was ſtripping them of this 
patrimony, and reducing them to ſeek their bread 
in another country. 'To this dependence in Spain 
he ſacrificed not only them, but his own honor, the 
affection of his ſubjects, the proſperity of his king- 
doms, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion. 
It was this magic charm, which the parliament en- 
deavored in vain to diſſolve, by preſſing him to a 
war with Spain, which his maritime force could 
have carried on principally; which would have 
ſtopped that ſource from whence the popiſh party 
in Germany derived ſo many ſupplies; and which 
would have rendered the Proteſtant party, by con- 
ſequence, a more equal match for the emperor,— 
But this was not the ſole wiſe and honeſt view, 


| which the parliament propoſed, by pointing out and : 


_ inſiſting on this meaſure. There was another, which 
touched them more nearly, and which they had 
more at heart. We ſhall mention it in our next diſ- 
_ courſe, and it will lead us from our obſervations on 
this reign to thoſe few on the next, with which we 
intend to cloſe, at leaſt for the preſent, all our Tee 
Marks on the Hiſtory of 1 
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LETTER XXL 


Anon obj 68 beſides recovering the Palati- 


nate which the een had in view, when they 


preſſed King James to break with Spain, was pre- 
venting the marriage of the prince of Wales to the 
infanta. He had been bantered and abuſed by the 


Spaniards, when he treated a marriage between his 


eldeſt ſon, prince Henry, and Anne of Auſtria; 
and yet no fooner did the duke of Lerma, in the 
year 1616, make ſome overtures of marrying the 1 5 


infanta Mary, ſecond daughter of Philip the Third, 


to prince Charles, but this Solomon of ours catched 
at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
faſt onthe hook for ſeven years together. 


The ſcheme of farther uſurpations in Germany | 


Vas already laid. by the houſe of Auſtria; and the 
Character of Ferdinand, who was to ſucceed Mat- 
 thias, and who did ſucceed him three years after- 


wards, gave hopes of puſhing theſe uſurpations 
with vigor and advantage.—The part of Spain had 


been great in promoting theſe deſigns. It was eſ- 
ſential to their ſucceſs that it ſhould be ſo likewiſe 


in the execution of them. No oppoſition, of any 


moment, was to be apprehended from France, 
| Where the principles of deſpotiſm and of bigot-po- 
pery prevailed more than ever, and who had con- 


cluded, in the year 1615, a double marriage with 
Spain. The truce of twelve years, made with the 
Dutch in 1609, would enable the Spaniards to ſup- 


port the popiſh league from the low countries, as 
in all caſes they might do from Italy; and if they 


could keep the king of Great Britain from divert- 
ing the forces of Spain in the mean time, there was 


put him on 
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quer both the Palatinates, as well as Bohemia, and 
break the force of the Proteſtant league in Ger- 
many, before the expiration of the truce and the 
renewal of the war with the united provinces of the 
low countries ſhould create another Uiverfion.— 
This was a principal part of the plan laid by the houſe. 
of Auſtria and the other Roman Catholic princes, 
for oppreſſing the Proteſtants and invading the li- | 
berties of Germany. To the eternal infamy of Ki 
James, it ſucceeded even beyond the hopes of thoſe 
Who laid it.— The hints which Digby gave him in 

the very W of this negociation, might have 
is guard, and a thouſand things, which 

happened in the courſe of it, would have 1 

provoked and determined any other man. His | 

ſumption, his fear, and, above all, his perverſe fol 
tem of policy, prevented any effects of theſe kinds. 
We forbear entering into the particulars of what he 
did for Spain; of what he ſuffered Spain to do; 
and of all the indignities, which he received from 
every branch of the houſe of Auſtria, during theſe 

| tranſactions. Moſt of them have been obſerved, 
and are ſufficiently known; and it would be an un- 
neceſlary work to point out ſome few inſtances more, 
which have not been, perhaps, taken notice of, or 


explained as much as they deferved. We ſhalt 7. 


ſpare ourſelves and our readers this diſagreeable re- 
collection, and only obſerve in general the plan 
upon which King James appears to have acted; as 
we have obſerved what the plan was of thoſe who 
made ſo fatal an uſe of his weakneſs. His filly pride 
could not be ſatisfied, unleſs he matched his ſon 
with a daughter of Spain or France. He had been 

_ diſappointed formerly on that ſide, and lately on this. 

He was reſolved at any rate not to be difappointed 
a third time. The immenſe ſum which had been 


promiſed for the infanta's portion, tempted him the 


more, becauſe for ſeveral years he would call no 
parliament to grant him ſupplies, and he found it 
hard 
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hard to raiſe them, even in ſmall proportions, with- 
out a parliament, He imagined vainly, that this 


alliance with Spain would give him great conſidera- 
tion abroad; and wickedly, that it would afford 


him means of raiſing and extending his prerogative 


at home. He ſaw the miſchiefs which accrued to 


the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, either as immediate, 


or as remote effects of his conduct; either in con- 
ſequence of what he did, or in conſequence of- 
what he neglected; and we are willing to believe 
that he felt, in ſome degree, thoſe which fell on 
the family into which he had married his daughter. 
But the intereſt of the Proteſtants in general touched 
bim little. Abroad, as well as at home, he choſe _ 
rather by condeſcenſions and ſubmiſſions to court 
his enemies, than to unite his friends among one 


another, and to attach them. to himſelf. In his 
zeal for the imaginary rights of princes, he could 


not forgive the elector Palatinate for taking arms 
| againſt the emperor; and whilſt he looked on him 
as a rebel, forgot that he was his ſon. If he re- 
5 membered it at any time, and felt any concern, the 
ſentiment was ſurely very faint ; ſince we find that 
the diſtant and uncertain proſpe& of making ſome _ 
tolerable compoſition for this unhappy prince, by 
the interceſſion of Spain, was always ſufficient to 
calm his paternal ſolicitude. He ſaw, without doubt, 


at leaſt during the life of Philip the Third, who 


did not die till the year 1621, that Spain was not 
much in earneſt to give him the infanta; but he 


_ ſeemed reſolved to overcome all difficulties, and to 


determine the councils of Spain, and even of Rome, 
In his favor, by dint of conceſſions. The truth is, 
he went ſo far in his congeſſions at laſt, that theſe 

_ councils ſeemed to be determined. Thoſe of Spain, 
at leaſt, were ſo moſt certainly in the year 1623, 

even before the voyage of the prince into Spain; 
and the articles ſworn to both by him when he was 

there, and by his father here, amounted to little leſs 


„ 5 than 
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chan a direct eſtabliſhment of popery. That this 
charge is juſt will, we think, appear evident, when 
it ſhall be remembered, without entering into more 
particulars, that by theſe articles the king and prince 
of Wales engaged for the ſuſpenſion, and even 
abrogation of all laws made againſt Roman Catho- 
| lies 3 that they engaged never to conſent to the 
making any new laws of the ſame kind; and that, 
as the children to be born of this marriage were to 
be educated by their mother, till ten years of age, 
in compliance with the king of Spain's demands; 
ſo the prince was prevailed on to promiſe that he 
would lengthen this term till twelve years, accord- 
ing to the deſire of the pope. e 
 - Thus was King James amuſed till che benen . 
of the year 1623, when the Upper Palatinate and 
the dignity of elector were taken from Frederic and 
conferred on the Duke of Bavaria, by the diet of 
RNatiſbon: or, to ſpeak more properly, by the 
prerogative of Ferdinand, who acted in the diet as 
| dogmatically and as abſolutely as King James endea- 


vored to act in his parliaments. When this point 


was gained by amuſing King James, and the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt was broken in Germany, the next 
point was to be carried by concluding with him and 

making the match on ſuch terms, as might ſecure 

an immediate toleration, and open the proſpect of 
a future eſtabliſhment of popery in this kingdom. 
Ehe parliament of 1621 beheld part of this ſcene, 
and apprehended, upon very jult grounds, the ſe- 
quel. They ſaw the fatal conſequences of the ne- 
 gociation, whilſt it was in ſuſpence, and they dreaded 
_ thoſe which would follow the concluſion of it. To 
| ſtop the firſt, and to prevent the laſt, there was but 


one expedient ; ; the forcing King Tamer into a war, 


for recovering the Palatinate. This they endea- 
vored with all their might; but he meant nothing 
leſs, and had called a parliament purely to get money 
from his people, on pretence of a war he 10 we: ; 
ved 


5 
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ſolved not to make. Some money he got by this 
trick ; but when he had ſquandered it away in 


| trilling negociations and a ridiculous fhew. of war, he 
could get no more: ſo that this parliament ended 
| 2$ others had done, and even with greater diſſatiſ- 
faction between the king and the people, both on 
account of his conducting foreign affairs againſt 
the intereſt and ſenſe of the nation, and of his at- 
tacking more openly than ever the privileges of par- 
liament. The parliament remonſtrated, petitioned, 
proteſted. The king diflolved the parliament in a 
rage; impriſoned ſeveral members of the Houſe of 
Commons, and even ſome of the Houſe of Lords. 


He reſumed his project of governing without par- 


liaments, ſince he could not govern as ill as he had 
a mind to govern with them. But this project was 
not purſued above two years; for what his parlia- 
ment could not obtain from him, an unworthy fa- 
vorite did obtain. Motives of private intereſt, and 
perhaps of a worſe nature, made that great turn in 
affairs, which ſo many motives of a public nature 
and of national intereſt had never been able to make.” 
In ſhort, a cabal at court prevailed on this prince 


to alter his conduct in thoſe very points, on which 


the parliament, ſeconded by the clamors of the 


whole nation, had been never able to prevail. We 


hall not attempt to gueſs, as many have done, at 
the ſecret reaſons, which determined Buckingham, 
nor at thoſe by which he determined the prince of 
Wales to undertake the romantic, and, in every light, 
ridiculous journey into Spain, to carry the treaty of 
marriage to a concluſion ; then to break it off again 


in ſo abrupt and ungracious a 'manner ; and to be- 
come fo earneſt for engaging in a war with Spain. 


Whatever theſe reaſons were, the reaſon given for. 


breaking the match was not the true one. The 
reſtitution of the Palatinate had been very cooly 


preſſed, not to ſay neglected, even Whilſt the 


prince was at Madrid; and yet after he came from 


thence, the king of Spain had ſigned an act, by 


which 
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which he engaged for this reſtitution : ſo that on the 
principles on which this negociation had been con- 
ducted, there ſeemed to be no reaſon for breaking 

it off given by Spain at the time when it was broken. 
But the parliament which King James called upon 
this occaſion, proceeded like the laſt, on other prin- 

_ ciples than the court had done, and was therefore, 
very conſiſtently with theſe principles, ready to ſeize 
the opportunity offered, by adviſing the king to break 
the match, and enter into a war for recovering the 
Palatinate, and by giving him very large ſupplics 
for this purpoſe.— We cannot, upon this occaſion, 
ſubſcribe to the cenſure paſſed by my Lord Clarendon, 
how much ſoever we eſteem his hiſtory, and honor 
the memory of that noble hiſtorian ; for in the firſt 
place, the ſupplies given by this laſt parliament of 
King James, were not only very large, as we have juſt 
now ſaid, but they were ſuch as the king was con- 
tented with, and thanked the parliament tor, in his 
anſwer to the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons. 


| Secondly, we cannot agree that it was the parlia- 


ment, properly ſpeaking, who prevailed on the king, 
and engaged him in the war. The parliament adviſed 
him to it indeed; but nothing can be more manifeſt 
than this, even by my Lord Clarendon's own account, 
that the meaſure was reſolved on before, and that 
it was the meaſure of the prince and of Buckingham, 
which the king, however unwillingly, adopted. The 
_ parliament in truth did no more than adviſe him to 
break a treaty which he had already broken; and 
thoſe who reflect on precedent paſlages, will eaſily 
_ eoncur with us, that if this had not been the caſe, 
it would not haye been in the power of the parlia- 
ment to break the match ; much leſs to engage the - 
king in the war. Thirdly, if ſubſequent parlia- 
ments did not- ſupport thoſe great mountains of 
promiſes, as they are called, which this parliament 
raiſed, we ſhall venture to affirm that it was. the 


fault of the court, not of the parliaments, 
SEE, 4 + = 7 US TR 26 
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This aſt article requires to-be ſet in a very 
clear light, becauſe it opens to us a ſource of cauſes, 
from whence a great part of the miſchiefs, which 


followed in the next reign, aroſe; or by which, at: 


leaſt, they were aggravated and precipitated.- 
Firſt, therefore, we obſerve that the meaſures of ihe 
court were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing the war, 

that if parliaments had given by millions, and 
given with as little ſtint in thoſe days, as they have 
given ſince, their grants muſt have been ineffectual 
to any good purpoſe. Juſt before the death of King 
James, an army had been raiſed for the Palatinate 
War, under the command of the famous Mangfeldt. 
Ihe French firſt and the Dutch afterwards refuſed 
| pallage to theſe troops, or even to ſuffer them to 
land. The cry of the court was loud againſt the 
perlidy of France, as it had been againſt the em- 


peror and Spain in their turns. This will be always 


the caſe, when filly miniſters bungle themſelves in- 
to dimculties, of which others make their profit ; 
or when they knaviſhly engage a national quarrel _ 
for ſome private indirect intereſt, and inflame the 
people to reſent imaginary injuries. But the truth 
is, that King James had nobody to blame but him- 
ſelf, when he took general and ambiguous anſwers 
for ſufficient engagements, and did not ſee that 
France would refuſe paſſage to theſe troops for the 
ſame reaſons as made her decline entering, at that 
time, into a league againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
Another bluuder committed about the ſame time, 
by this wiſe king, and that wile miniſter, his ſcho- 
lar, Buckingham, mult be mentioned. He was to 
take poſſeſſion of Frankendal, which had been de- 
poſited in the hands of the infanta Ifabella. The 
infanta agreed to yield the place to him, and to give 
| paſſage to his troops, who were to compole rhe gar- 
riſon according to her engagements; but.refuſed to 
anſwer for their pallage over the lands of the em- 
pire, to which ſhe was not engaged. Then, and 
not 
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not till then, he made this diſcovery in geography, 
that his troops muſt march over the lands of the 
empire to get from the Low Countries into the Pa- 
latinate. Such blunders as thele were ſufficient to 
diſguſt the parliaments of that age, and to make 
them backward in ſupplying a war thus managed. 
Much more reaſon had they to be fo, when they 
ſaw the ſame managers and the ſame management 
continue in the next reign. This diſguſt at the ma- 
nagement of the war, however, would not have pro- 
duced ſo many fatal conſequences, if it had ſtood 
alone. But we obſerve, in the ſecond place, that 
the parliaments which met after the acceſſion of King 
Charles, became incenſed as they diſcovered more and 
more that the account given by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the reign of King James, and on which the re- 
lolutions of that parliament had been taken, was falſe 
in almoſt every point. A ſyſtem of lies dreſſed up 
to deceive the nation, and impoſed on the parlia- 
ment, could neither remain undiſcovered, nor eſcape 
the reſentment and indignation it deſerved, when 
diſcovered. Beſides, that parliament and the nation 
too, when they expreſſed ſo much joy at the breach 
with Spain, flattered themſelves that, by preventing 
the marriage with the infanta, they had prevented 
all the dangers, which they apprehended from that 
marriage; whereas it appeared ſoon afterwards that 
they ſtood expoſed to the very ſame dangers by the 
marriage concluded with France; nay, to greater 
ſince the education of the children by the mother, 
that is, in popery, had been confined to ten years by 
the former treaty, and was extended to thirtcen by 
the latter. In ſhort, it cannot be denied, and m 
Lord Clarendon owns, that as the inſolence of Buck- 
ingham cauſed the war with Spain, fo his Juſt and 
his vanity alone threw the nation into another with 
France. Spain was courted firſt without reaſon, and 
affronted afterwards without provocation. Ships 
— L 12 — x M 
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were lent to the king of France againſt his Proteſ. 
tant ſubjects; and the perſecution of his Proteſ- 
tant ſubjects was made the pretence of a rupture 
with him. Thus was the nation led from one ex- 
travagant project to another, at an immenſe charge, 
with great diminution of honor and infinite loſs. to 
trade, by the 1gnorance, private intereſt, and paſ- 
ſion of one man. The conduct therefore of the 
parliament who attacked this man, was perfectly 
conſiſtent with the conduct of that parliament, who 
had fo much applauded him; and one cannot ob- 
ſerve without aſtoniſhment the ſlip made by the noble 
hiſtorian we have juſt quoted, when he affirms that 
the fame men who had applauded him, attacked 
him, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, that 
was not as much known when they applauded him, 
as when they attacked him. Now it is plain that 
many of the crimes imputed to him, in the reign of 
King Charles, when he was attacked, could not be 


known, and that many others had not been even 


committed in the reign of King James, when he 
Was, upon one lingle occaſion, applauded. 
Io thediſgults taken at the management of foreign 

_ ailairs, muſt be added thoſe which were daily given 
by the court in the management of domeſtic af- 
fairs. Real, not imaginary, grievances aroſe, and 
were continued in every part of the adminiſtration. 
Some of theſe King Charles, ike his father, was ob- 
ſtinately bent to maintain, and his right of impoſ. 
ing them was aſſerted. Others were diſguiſed and 
excuſed rather than defended; but in redrefling even 
theſe, he ſhewed ſuch a reluftance. that he com- 
_ plied without obliging, and increaſed the diſguſt of 
his people, even whilſt he granted their 8 9 03 
We bave ſaid in a former diſcourſe, that King 
Charles came a partyman to the throne, and that he 
continued an invaſion on the people's rights, whilſt 
he imagined himſelf only concerned in the defence 
of his own, In advancing this propoſition, we 
were 
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were far from meaning a compliment at the expence 


of truth. We avow it as an opinion we have formed 
on reading the relations publiſhed on all ſides, and 


to which, it ſeems to us, that all the authentic anec- 


| dotes of thoſe times may be reconciled. This prince 
had ſucked in with his milk thoſe abſurd principles 


of government, which his father was fo indultrious 
and, unhappily for king and people, ſo ſucceſsful 
in propagating. He found them eſpouſed, as true 
principles both of religion and policy, by a whole 


party in the nation whom he eſteemed friends to the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, He found them 


oppoſed by a party, whom he looked on indiſcri- 


minately as enemies to the church and to monarchy. 


Can we wonder that he grew zealous in a cauſe, 
which he underſtood to concern him ſo nearly, and 


in which he ſaw ſo many men, who had not the 
ſame intereſt, and might therefore be ſuppoſed to 


act on a principle of conlcience equally zealous? 


Wo ” any one, who hath been deeply and long en- 
gaged in the conteſts of party, aſk himſelf on "cool 


reflection, whether prejudices, concerning men and 


things, have not grown up and ſtrengthened with 


him, and obtained an uncontrolable influence over 
his conduct. We dare appeal to the inward ſenti- 


ments of every ſuch perſon.— Wich this habitual 


biaſs upon him King Charles came to the throne; 
and, to complete the misfortune, he had given all 
WT confidence to a mad man. An honeſt miniſter 
might have ſhewn him how wrong his meaſures 
were; a wiſe one how ill-timed. Buckingham was 


incapable of either. Ihe violence and haughtineſs 
of his temper confirmed his maſter in the purſuit of 
theſe meaſures; and the character of the firſt mi- 
niſter became that of the adminiſtration. Other 


circumſtances, which often happen, happened like- 


wiſe in this caſe. The miniſter was univerſally 


hated ; the king was not, To ſupport the minilter, 
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it was neceſſary that the prerogative ſhould be 


ſtrained, and violent and unpopular means ſhould be 
employed. To ſupport the government, nothing of 
this ſort was neceft ary. Nay, the very contrary. 


meaſures were Recctary to reconcile the king to bis 
2 and to ſtop in time that alienation of their 


minds from 1 him, which began even then to appear. 


In this difference of intere!is, thoſe of the crown 
were ſacrificed to thoſe of che miniſter. King 


Charles, Who had encouraged parliamentary proſe- 


cutions, in his father's reign, would not ſuffer them 
in his own. He diſſolved his parliaments and broke 


almoſt all the few ties of union, which remained 


between himſelf and the nation, that he might ſcreen 


ſome of the moſt unworthy, men who ever diſſerved 
a prince, or diſhonoured a court.—Before the death 


of Buckingham, irreparable miſchief was done.“ The 


„ diſtemper of the nation was ſo univerſal,” accord- 


ing to my Lord Clarendon, © that all wiſe men looked 
upon it as the prediction of the deſtruction and 
„ diffolution that would follow.“ This prediction 
was ſoon verificd. The king executed what he had 
often türeatened. Parliaments were laid aſide. The 


Very Mention of them was forbid ; and he continued 
to govern without any for twelve years. During 
this interval, the diſtemper lurked indeed; but it 


grew more malignant ; and if a national lerenity 
. appeared about the time when the king went into 
Scotland, it appeared juſt when the poiſon worked 
moſt ele wall, and began to ſeize the heart. Jea- 


louſies about religion and liberty were now at their 
height, The former, as far as they affected the king 
and his Proteſtant minilters, were ill- founded; but 
for that very reaſon, it would have been eaſy to cure 
them; and if they had been cured in time, as we 
think, on my Lord Clarendon's authority, that nothing 
could have led the Scotch nation into rebellion, ſo 
are we perſuaded that a great motive and ſpur to the 


rebellion 


. 
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rebellion in England would have been taken away. 
The latter were certainly but too well founded. 
The king had, in a manner, renounced the conſti— 
tution; and inſtead of governing with the aſſiſtance 
and concurrence of a parliament, he governed by 
illegal acts of power, which the council, the ſtar- 
chamber and the high commiſſion exerciſed. here 
was ſomething ſtill more dangerous to liberty in 
practice. Not only the government was carried on 
without law, or againſt law, but the judges were 
become the inſtruments of arbitrary power, and 
that law, which ſhould have been the protection of 
property, was rendered, by their corrupt interpre- 
tations of it, ſo great a grievance that “ the foun- 
„ dations of richt were, to the apprehenſion and 
< underſtanding of wiſe men,” ſays my Lord Cla- 
rendon, © never more in danger to be deſtroyed.” 


Whilſt things were in this ſituation here, King 


Charles lighted up another fire in Scotland, by re- 
ſuming the project of modelling that chur ch, which 


King James had begun. Archbiſhop Lavd, who ha 


neither temper or knowledge of the world enough 
to be entruſted with the government of a private 
college, conducted this enterprize and precipitated 
the public ruin. The puritans of England ſoon 
united in a common cauſe with the puritans of Scot- 
land; and the army which the latter had raiſed, 
marched into England. Many of thoſe who had 
appeared againſt the court, and even ſome of thoſe 
who were on the ſide of the court, favored, in dif- 
ferent manners, the Scots, and hoped to apply this 
force and to improve this incident ſo as to reſtrain 
the prerogative within known, perhaps narrower 
bounds, and to ſtrengthen the barriers of public 
liberty.— That this might have been brought about, 
and that the civil war which followed, might have 
been . prevented, appeared very manifeſtly in the 


temper 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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temper and proceedings of the parliament, which 
met in April 1040, when all had been done, which 
could be done, to deſtroy the conltitution ; for if 


the king had been able to continue to govern with- 
out parliaments, the conſtitution had been deſtroyed; 


and when calling a parliament was viſibly the effect 
of neceſſity and fear, not choice, the parliament, 
which was called, fliewed wonderful order and ſo- 


briety in their whole behavior. If fome paſſion had 


appeared in their debates, it might have been well 
exculed in an Houſe of Commons aſſembled at ſuch 
a time; and yet ſcarce an angry word was thrown 


out. "The few, that eſcaped from ſome, were either 
ſilently diſliked, or openly diſapproved. The king, 


even in this criſis of affairs, preſerved the ſame car- 
riage he had formerly uſed towards them, and ſhewed 
too plainly that he regarded them only as tax-layers. 


Ina word, about a month after their meeting, he 


diſſolved them, and as ſoon as he had diſſolved them, 
he repented, but he repented too late, of his raſh- 


neſs. Well might he repent; for the veſſel was 


now full, and this laſt drop made the waters of bit- 
terneſs overflow, — Here we draw the curtain, and 


put an end to our remarks, by dbſerving. firſt, that 

if the ſpirit of liberty had once relaxed in the ſpace 

of alinoſt forty years, liberty mult have been ſwal- 
loved up by prerogative ; ſecondly, that after theſe 


long conteſts between the king and the people, and 
when the latter had received the utmolt provoca- 
tions, the ſpirit of liberty was not tranſported into 


any excels 3 ; determined to defend the people, but 


unwilling to offend the king. The king, and he 
alone, could have done it, forced the affairs of the 


nation, as be had put his own long before, into the 
hands of a faction. The true friends of the con- 


ſtitution were divided; and divided, were too weak 
to prevail on either ſide, The ſpirit of faction, not 
the 
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the ſpirit of liberty, is anſwerable for all which fol- 
lowed; and who is anſwerable for reducing the 
conteſt on both ſides, to be the conteſt of faction 

may, we think, be ſufficiently collected from what 
, hath been ſaid i in theſe diſcourſes. 


LETTER 
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— 


81R, 


Sek yo you have gone 1 the Un which 
you undertook at my deſire, and have carried your 
remarks on the hiſtory of England, as far as you 
judge them neceſſary at this time, I think myſelf 
obliged to return you thanks for your trouble, and 


to ſay ſomething to you, concerning the clamor 


raiſed and the conduct held upon this occaſion, by 
_ thoſe, who, not content with the merit of being 
your adverſaries, have declared: themſelves ſuch at 
laſt to the very being of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
to the principles on which the preſent eſtabliſhment 
is built, and on which alone it can ſtand ſecure. _ 
Before I left the town, nay, as ſoon as my firſt let- 
ter to you appeared, the whole poiſe of miniſterial 
ſcribblers was ſummoned, Their numbers were 
augmented ; perhaps their penſions. Their ſtrength, 
indeed, continued much the ſame ; but their Fury ...- 
redoubled. At my return to London, I am in- 
formed that theſe weekly ſwarms have continued 
to buz about ever ſince; that the inſects have been 
diſperſed by every flap of your pen; but, that, like 
true inſects, they have ſtill gathered again and re- 
newed their din.—l ſay, that I am informed of this; 
becauſe, among other circumſtances, which com- 
pole the eaſe and quiet of a country liſe, we are 
tyre of not being infelted there by theſe mighty 
{warms ok little creatures. As their lives are ſhort, 
the extent in which they ramble is narrow, and 
tow of them take their flight beyond the bills of 
mortality. 


The 
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Tbe manner in which theſe writers have ſupported 
the diſpute berween you and them, and the expla- 
nations to which they have been 'pulhed, confirm 

all the ſuſpicions which it was natural to entertain, 

when ſo great an alarm was taken at the firſt direct 
avowal of an attempt to revive the ſpirit of liberty, 
and to recall to the minds of men the true notions. 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. They were ſo earneſt 
to diſcourage the profecution of ſuch a deſign; they 
were ſo eager to find fault, where fo little fault was. 

to be found, that they catched at every word, in 

_ which they imagined the leaſt flip had been made, 
though the ſubject would not ae been affected, 

nor che merits of the cauſe have been altered, if theſe 
ſlips had been real, and had proceeded from my ig— 

0 e as the objections proceeded irom theirs. 

T ſhould not fo much as mention this, if it was 
not neceſſary to ſhew that your real crime, as well 
as mine, towards the perſons, who encourage and 
direct theſe authors, is our ſtarting the ſubject, not 
our manner of treating it. Their anger appeared, 
the clamor of their party was raiſed, and all the 
powers of ſcurrility and calumny were called forth to 
their aid, before any of thoſe pretences were found 

out, which they afterwards ſo measly and fo im- 
morally employed againſt us. To prove this be— 

yond the contradiction of any man of ſenſe and 

\ candor, it will be only neceſſary to appeal to the 

' whole ſcope of my firſt letters to you, which raiſed 

the ſtorm ; for what do thoſe letters contain beſides 
general and inoftenſive reflections on the nature of 

liberty and of laction, and on the neceſſity of Keep- 
ing the ſpirit of liberty alive and active, even in 
times of apparent ſecurity ! Your writings were 

Juilified, indeed, in thele letters; but ſo they had 

been in others, and on many precedent occaſions. 

—The charge of ſacobitiſm was refuted, indeed, 
with the contempt 1t deſerved, and factious deſigns 


of 
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of another kind were pointed out; but factious de- 
_ Hons had been imputed to the ſame perſons before 
and upon the ſame grounds, It remains then that 
this new alarm was taken, as I juſt now faid, at the 
general deſign of thoſe papers: and if that was ſuf- 
ficient to give ſuch an alarm, ſure I am that you are 
more than juſlified for all you writ before this dif- 
pute begun, and tor all you have. ne, in the 
courle of OY 5 
The old e who defended you in the for- : 
mer letters, thought you deſerved the acknowledg- 
ments of every honeſt man for attempting to revive. 
this ſpirit, even ſuppoſing you to have no other rea- 
ſon than your obſervation that a contrary temper pre- 
vailed. How much is this reaſon inforced, how 
much more do you deſerve the acknowledgments 
of every honeſt man, ik it is become evident not 
only that a ſupine temper, contrary to the activity 
of this ſpirit had prevailed; but that a contrary 
ſpirit hath been raiſed, and that principles, de- 
ſtructive of all liberty, and particularly adapted to 
deſtroy that of the Britiſh government, are avowed, 
taught and propagated? If I pronounced too haſtily, 
in my ſecond Jetter, that the maſk was pulled off, 
ſurely we may now ſay, upon knowledge, not be- 
lick, that the malt is fallen off from your adverſaries 
in the ſcullle. 1 ſhall not repeat what is ſaid in your 
diſcourſes, nor add any thing to them. You have 
there quoted the doctrines of ſlavery. You have 
Thewed the direct and indirect tendency of them all; 
and you have remarked that ſome of them have 
been taught even by thoſe who have in the fame 
breath admitted the conſequences of them. No- 
thing leis therctore than a conſtant and vigorous op- 
polition, of 08 you have ſer us the example, 
will be able to {top the progreſs of thoſe pernicious 
doctrines. The principles which King James the 
Firſt eſtabliſhed, were not more abſurd than theſe. 
Their tendency was more obvious; but for that rea- 


{on, 
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ſon, they were leſs dangerous. If thoſe principles 
prevailed very far by time and encouragement, and 
had like to have prevailed farther ; why ſhould not 
theſe have the fame, or greater ſucceſs? It may be 
ſaid, perhaps, that the authority of the crown helped 
the progrels of the former, which is not our preſent 
_ caſe, To this diſtinction 1 ſhall ſubmit very readily ; 
but if theſe principles have gained fome ground al- 
ready, and that they have gained ſome cannot be 
denied, without this authority to intorce them; is 
| there not reaſon to fear that they may gain more, 
and is not every degree they gain a degree more of 
danger to this conſtitution of government? Surely, 
Sir, there can remain no doubt in the breaſt of any 
man, who hath given the leaſt attention to the dif. 
putes between you and your adverſaries, whether 
they or you are on the fide of liberty; and therefore 
it is an aggravation of their guilt, that they have 
endeavored to make your writings paſs for an op- 
| poſition to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and their 
cauſe for that of the crown. You and 1 have ſuf. 
ficiently declared ourſelves, and anſwered them, on 
the firſt head. If they had been able to produce an 
inſtance, where, departing from your ſubject, you 
had given occaſion to draw any odious parallel, the 
intention of drawing ſuch a parallel might, with 
ſome color, have been imputed to you; but ſince 
they have not been able to do this, and have been 
defied to do it, the reproach and infamy of making 
_ ſuch parallels, as well as the ſcandalous immorality 
of imputing them to others, mult lie at their door. 
Let us ſee how well their pretenſions are ſupported 
on the ſecond head, and whether we cannot prove, 
without any forced conſtructions of their words, or 
arbitrary interpretations of their meaning, that the 
open and ſecret abettors of theſe writers are either 
enemies of the preſent eſtabliſhment, or have fome 
private intereſt more at heart than the true intereſt 
of this eſtabliſhment, 
This 
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This eſtabliſnment is founded on the principles of 
liberty ; on the very principles you have maintained. 
It was made by the people of Great Britain, to ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of their liberty as well as their re- 
ligion. Had contrary principles prevailed; either 
thoſe which tend to ſubvert the conſtitution, by 
railing prerogative, and which were juſtly objected 
to ſome of the tories formerly; or thoſe which tend 
to ſubvert it, by undermining liberty, and which 
are as. juſtly objected to ſome of the whigs now; 
this c{tabliſhment could never have been made. 
Who are enemies and who are friends therefore to 
. public liberty, and to the preſent eſtabliſhment ? Are 

you their enemy, who defend not only the general 
principles of liberty, but the particular principles, 
and the particular ends, on which and for which 
this eſtabliſhment was made? Are your adverſaries 
friends to either, when they only ſeem to admit ſome 
general notions of liberty, that they may promote 
with greater effect, on particular occaſions, the 
doctrines of ſlavery; and when they endeavor to de- 
ſtroy the principles and to defeat the ends of the 
preſent eſtabliſhment ? The revolution and the acts 
of ſettlement have ſecured us againſt the dangers | 
which were formerly apprehended from prerogative. 
'To what purpoſe are meaſures and principles of po- 
licy daily pleaded tor, which would expoſe us to 
greater dangers than theſe? Why are ſuch inceſſant 
pains taken to fſhew by what means liberty may be 
undermined and our conſtitution deſtroyed even now, 
| after all we have done and all we have ſuffered to 
| ſecure one, and to improve the other? I ſhall not 
give particular anſwers to theſe queſtions z nor offer 
to aflion the private intereſt, which the perſons, 

who are guilty of this, may have at heart; for 1 
will, upon no occaſion, even ſeem to follow the ex- 
ample of your adverſaries; nor preſume to deliver my 
ſulpielen ; though real and well-grounded, as the 

Intentions 
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* 


intentions of other men. This alone I will repeat; 
that they who argue and hire others to argue in this 
manner, do in fact promote ſome intereſt, which is 
repugnant to the ends for which the people of this 
nation eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant ſucceſſion and the 
preſent ſettlement of the crown. They have not yet 
attacked the religion, but they manifeſtly attack the 


liberty of their country; and as much as thefe two oh 


are interwoven together, though it be true that 
whenever our religion is in danger, our civil liberty 
muſt be fo likewiſe; yet it is as true that religion "49 
may be ſafe and civil liberty in danger. 
I have nothing more to add upon this head, be- 
fore I proceed to that which ſhall conclude my letter, 
except my deſires that you will perſiſt, and my hopes 
that you will ſucceed in the cauſe you have under- 
taken; the cauſe of your country, the cauſe of truth 
and of liberty. The means you employ are thoſe of 
argument and perſuaſion ; the lawful, and the ſole 
_ lawful means, which can be employed to rouze an 
indolent, to inform a deceived, to reclaim a corrupt, 
or to reconcile a divided people. Let the factious 
continue to aſſert, as they have had already the im- 
pudence and the folly to do, in one of their miniſte- 
rial pamphlets, that the faults they are pleaſed to 
aſcribe to the people of Great Britain * render an 
army neceflary. Inſtead of endeavoring to perſuade 
and to win, let them endeavor to force, and corrupt 
their countrymen, The ſpirit of liberty abhors ſuch 
means, and the cauſe of liberty would be diſhonored 
by them. If this nation was as cerrupt and de- 
praved as it is ſaid to be by thoſe who do their ut- 
molt to corrupt and deprave it; it our country was 
in that declining ſtate, and the freedom of our go- 
vernment as near its period as they affirm, there 
would remain no part for any honeſt man to take, 
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except that of ſitting ſilently down and perilbing 
in the common ſhipwreck : but ſurely this is not yet 
our caſe, unleſs we are induced to believe it ſo; un- 
Teſs we make our ruin irretrievable by ſtruggling no 
longer againſt it, There are men, many, we think, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, nor wor- 
ſhipped the brazen image. We may therefore hope 
that there is ſtill a blefling in ſtore for us. In all 
events, Mr. D' Anvers, you are ſure of one advan- 
tage, which no violence, no injuſtice can take from 
you; the inward ſatisfaction of having ſerved your 
country, to the utmoſt of your power, by thoſe 
lawful means which the conſtitution of its e | 
ment allows, and by no others. 
If I hear in that retreat, to which age, the cir- 
cumſtances of fortune, and, above all the temper of 
my mind determine me, that you ſucceed, I ſhall re- 
joice in the common joy. If I hear that you fail, my 
concern for you will be loſt in the common calamity. 2 
The article with which I propoſe to conclude my 
| letter is of ſuch a nature that I cannot omit it, on 
this occaſion, with any regard to truth, juſtice, ho- 
nor, and the ſentiments of a moſt realonable in- 
dignation. The writers, who are employed againſt © 
you, have received, with an unlimited commiſſion 
to rail, particular inſtructions to direct their Bil. 
lingſgate chieſly at two gentlemen. The art of 
blackening characters, by private cloſet-whiſpers, 
hath been always practiſed, when power and con- 
fidence have been given to the inſolent and 
the baſe. Perhaps it may have been thought 
proper, at this time, to conſirm the effect of 
fſucth inſinuations by an eccho from the preſs; 
and to prevent a general national clamor from 
ſounding*in ſome ears, by raiſing an artificial 
clamor round about them: but whatever the de- 
ſign may have been, ſure I am that this ſtrain of 
Malice could not have been employed againſt men, 


who 
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| who value it leſs, or who hold in greater contempt 


both the contrivance and the contrivers. This they 
may do, becauſe they are falſely and maliciouſly 
accuſed ; but he, who is the object of a juſt clamor 
and of national hatred, and who cannot turn his 
eyes on himſelf, without confeſſing to himſelf that 
he is a principal cauſe of the grievances of his coun- 


try, muſt tremble at a clamor which he knows oughht, 


later, prevail againſt nim. . 
Ihe calumny againſt one of the gentlemen, men- 
tioned above, is confined to two heads; that he 

hath left his friends and party, and that he is urged 
to oppoſe the miniſter by the ſtings of diſappointed 
ambition. How ridiculous is the charge, and on 

whom can ſuch ſtuff impoſe? Hath he changed his 
notions of right and wrong in matters of govern- 
ment? Hath he renounced the principles of good 
policy, which he formerly profeſſed? His greateſt 

enemy is defied to ſhew that he hath; and yet, un- 
leſs this can be ſhewn, nothing can be more imper- 
tinent, or more ſilly, than the imputation of leaving 


and which he hath reaſon to fear will, ſooner or 


his friends and party. If he purſues the ſame ge- 


neral principles of conduct, with which he firſt ſet 
out, and is in oppoſition now to ſome few of thoſe, 
with whom he concurred then, they have left him, 


becauſe they have left the principles they profeſſed. 


He left neither. For inſtance, he inveighs againſt 
public profuſion and private corruption. He com- 


bats both with a conſtant inflexibility, which might 


have done honor to a Roman citizen, in the beſt 
times of that commonwealth. Hath he left his 

friends in doing this? No; they who oppoſe him in 
it, have left both him and virtue; and ſuch men, 
___ though'they have ſometimes had the honor to con- 
cur e with him, could never be his friends, | 


VoL, I. . Mm | | | Is 
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Is the latter part of the charge better founded? Iz 
it not a manifeſt begging of the queſtion, and a 
begging of it on the leaſt probable ſide? He aſſiſted 
a miniſter to riſe to power. He oppoſes this miniſ- 


ter in power. Ergo, Spight and reſentment are 


| his motives. May not the abuſe, which he appre- 

| hends this miniſter makes of his power, may not 

meaſures, which he fears are wicked, knows are 
weak, and ſees obſtinately purſued, be his motives? 
May not dangerous ambition, inſatiable avarice and 


inſolent behavior be his provocations? May not this | 
gentleman think himſelf the more obliged to contri Þ| 
bute to this miniſter's fall, for having contributed 1 


ſio much to his elevation? Let me aſk farther, whom 


we ſhall ſooneſt ſuſpe& to have been actuated by 


ſentiments of private intereſt ? the perſon accuſed, 


or his accuſer? Whoſe circumſtances moſt de- 
manded, whoſe family moſt required, an increaſe of 


wealth and fortune; thoſe of the accuſed, or thoſe 
of the accuſer? Who hath given greater proofs of 
auvarice to gather, and profuſion to ſquander ; the 


_ accuſed, or the accuſer? In whom have we ſeen 


ſtronger evidences of that vindictive temper, which 
_ prompts to perſonal ſpight and reſentment ; in the ac- 
cuſed or the accuſer ?—lt we may form any judgment 
of the gentleman accuſed, there is not the leaſt co- 
lor of reaſon to ſuppoſe that his oppoſition proceeds 
from a ſpirit of ambition, or a deſign of puſhing 
| himſelf into the adminiſtration. He hath already 
poſſeſſed two very conſiderable employments in the 
Nate ; one of which he voluntarily laid down, as by 
his conduct in parliament, againſt ſome meaſures of 
the court, he forced the miniſters to take the other 
away, wg behaved with unſpotted integrity in 
both; and it I am rightly informed of his reſolu- 
tion by thoſe who ſeem to know him very well, it will 
hardly be ever in the power of the greateſt man in 
England, or of the beſt-friend he has in the world, to- 
. | perſuade 
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perſuade him to accept of a third There is an am- 
bition, with which theſe ſpreaders of calumny and 
their maſters are intirely unacquainted; the ambi- 
tion of doing good and the receiving the reward in 
fame. He, who hath this ambition, can never be 
_ diſappointed in the other; and if any man, in our 
age and country, hath reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
his ſucceſs in the purſuit of this ambition, it is the 
| gentleman of whom we fpeak.* 
Whenever the defamation, which hath been dil. 
played againſt the other gentleman is examined with 


the leaſt knowledge of facts, or the leaſt impartiality 


of judgment, it will appear ow falſe, and per- 
haps ſtill more ſcandalous; for, in this caſe, the 


flanderers take an ungenerous and mean advantage, 
which hip ſal not in the other; ; the advantage, 


which his- ular ſituation gives them. They, who 
would have declined a conteſt with him, whilſt he 
was in a condition to anſwer for himſelf, have not 
bluſhed to declaim againſt him in another condition. 


They have experienced, in his caſe, that the unfor- 


tunate are not friendleſs. They may live, perhaps, 
to experience, in their own, that the guilty are ſo. 
Another advantage, which theſe ſlanderers take 
| A this gentleman, ariſes from the various ſcenes 
life, through which he hath paſſed; ſome dif- 
tant in place; ſome ſecret in their nature, Here 
calumny hath more room to affert, and innocence 
leſs opportunity to defend. Common honeſty, in 
ſome caſes, and even decency, in others, ſhut the 
mouth of the man who carries theſe qualities about 
him; and even more in his own cauſe than in that 
of another perſon ; but calumny is ſubje& to none 
of theſe controuls; and we ſpeak on our own Know- 
ledge, when we affirm that, in the preſent caſe, the 
falſe imputations, which the accuſers bring, are 
ſcreened from abſolute deted ion by — butthe 
honor of the accuſed. | 
Mm 2 - Let 
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Let us take notice of ſome of the crimes, (for 
crimes and heinous crimes they would be, if the 
facts were, in any degree true) which are laid to the 
charge of this gentleman. Eo: 
His ingratitude and treachery to the late Duke of 
Marlborough and the Earl of Godolphin ſtand firſt in 
the roll. I believe no man acknowledges more ſin- 
cerely than he the ſuperior merit of theſe two illuſ- 
trious men, or wiſhes more ardently that they were 


ncyv alive, and had the conduct of the affairs of 
Great Britain; but I know no obligation of grati- 


tude or honor, which he lay under to continue in 
their adminiſtration, when the meaſures of it were 
altered. They might have reaſons, perhaps good 
_ reaſons, for altering their meaſures. He could have 
none in point of honor, whatever he might have 
had in point of intereſt, for complying with that 
alteration, Some of the enemies of this gentleman. 
came into the world on ſuch a foot, that they might 


think it preferment to be the creatures of any men 


in power. He who came into it upon another foot, 
was the friend, but not the creature, of theſe great 
men, and he hath had the ſatisfaction of proving 
- himſelf ſuch on different occaſions and without of- 
tentation, at leaſt to one of them, at a time, when 
the creatures of great men uſually renounce 
them; at a time, when they could do him neither 

good nor hurt. That he came to court, an the 

call of the late queen, in oppoſition to them, and 
exerted himſelf in her ſervice, when they ſerved her 
no longer, will not be objected to him by any man, 
who thinks more allegiance due to the prince than 
to the miniſter. If the preſent miniſter hath a mind 
to avow a contrary doctrine, he hath my conſent; 
but then let thoſe who engage with him, remember 
on what terms they engage.—On the ſame falſe prin- 
ciple is another accuſation brought. This gentle- 
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man had no patron, or patroneſs, but the late queen. 
He neither projected, nor procured the diſgrace of 
her laſt miniſter, nor knew that it was reſolved, 
whatever he might ſuſpect, till he heard from her- 
ſelf that it was ſo. Much more might be ſaid on 
this article; but we chuſe to paſs it over for many 
reaſons, and among others, for this; that whilſt we 
defend the living, we are unwilling to ſay any thing 
which might be drawn by theſe ſlanderers into an 
inſult on the dead. 38 


Ihe laſt charge of ingratitude, brought againſt 
this gentleman, is hard to be anſwered ſeriouſſy. 
Thus much however ſhall be ſaid truly and ſeriouſly. 
He acknowledges, with the deepeſt ſenſe of grati- 
tude poſſible, the clemency and goodnels of his late 

majeſty; but ſure he hath reaſon, if ever man had 
reaſon, to diſclaim all obligation to the miniſter, 
The mercy of the late king was extended to him 

unaſked and unearned. What followed many years 


_ afterwards, in part of his majeſty's gracious inten- 


tions, was due folely to the king. That they were 
not fulfilled, was due ſolely to the miniſter, -His 
ambition, his cauſeleſs jealouſy and private intereſt 
continued a ſort of proſcription, with much cruelty 
to the perſon concerned, and little regard to the 
_ declarations which his royal maſter had been pleaſed 
00G: — A Ces 
That this gentleman was engaged in the cauſe of 


- = pretender, is true. That he ſerved him unfaith- 


fully, is falſe. He never entered into theſe engage- 


ments, or any commerce with him, till he had been 


attained, and cut off from the body of his majeſty's 
ſubjects. He never had any commerce, either di- 


rect or indirect, which was inconſiſtent with theſe 


_ engagements, whiiſt he continued in them; and ſince 
he was out of them, he hath had no commerce, 
either direct or indirect, in favor of that cauſe. On 
ſuch an occaſion as this it is decent, not arrogant, to 
— — 8 
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challenge all mankind. I do it therefore, in the be- 


half of this gentleman, to produce one ſingle proof, . 


in contradiction of any one of theſe general affir. 
mations. For the truth of ſome, I may appeal even 
to thoſe who have been in the ſervice of his late, 
and are in that of his preſent majeſty ; and parti- 
cularly to a noble lord“, who by the poſt he was in, 
when moſt of theſe tranſactions paſſed, muſt have 
had the beſt opportunities of knowing the truth of 
them, and by whoſe teſtimony I am willing that the 
_ gentleman I defend ſhould ſtand or fall; a decifion 


to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf be ready to ſfub- 4 


mit his life, and, what is more, his honor. 


T make you no excuſe for the length of my letter. 
The juſtice J have done, or endeavored to do, to 


thoſe who have been vilely calumniated, and parti- 
cularly on the occaſion of your writings and of 
mine, will be a ſufficient excuſe of itlelft. 


lam, Sin, &c, 


* The late marſhal Earl of Stair, 
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II is impoſſible to have read the papers, which 
have been publiſhed againſt the writings of the 
_ Craftſman, and not have obſerved that one princi- 
pal point hath been labored with conſtant application, 
and ſometimes with a little art. The point I mean 
hath been this; to make all the diſputes about na- 
tional affairs, and our moſt important intereſts, to 
paſs for nothing more than cavils, which have been 
raiſed by the pique and reſentment of one man, and 
by the iniquity and dangerous deſigns of another. 
Nothing, which could be ſaid or done to inculcate 
this belief, hath been neglected. The ſame charges 
have been repeated almoſt every week, and the 
public hath been modeſtly deſired to pay no regard 
to undeniable facts, to unanſwered and unanſwerable 
arguments, becauſe theſe facts and theſe arguments 
were ſuppoſed, by the miniſterial writers, to com 
1 from 
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from men, to whom theſe hirelings aſcribed, againſt 
all probability, the worſt motives, and whoſe cha- 
raters they endeavored to blacken without proof. 
Surely this proceeding rendered it neceſſary, at leaſt | 
not improper, at the end of thoſe remarks, which 
were to conclude the collection of the Craftſman, to 
ſay ſomething concerning the perſons, who had been 
ſo particularly attacked on account of the part which 
they, who railed at them, were pleaſed to ſuppoſe 
that theſe gentlemen had in the writings contained 
in that collection. This, I ſay, was neceſſary ; at 
leaſt proper; not in order to raiſe a ſpirit, as it is 
impertinently ſuggeſted in the libel which lies before 
me; but to refute calumny, and to remove at leaſt 
ſome of thoſe prejudices, which had been raiſed, or 
renewed, on the occaſion of theſe writings, and 
which were employed to weaken the effect of them; 
an eſſect, which may be ſaid with truth to have been 
aimed at the noble pair of brothers ; ſince it keeps 


up a national ſpirit of enquiry and watchfulneſs, 


which it is the intereſt of theſe perſons, as it hath been 


| their endeavor, to ſtifle ; and which it is the intereſt 


of every other man in Britain to preſerve in himfelf, 
and to nouriſh in others; an effect, which cannot be 
ſaid, without the greateſt untruth, to have been 


aimed againſt the preſent ſettlement; fince the higheſt 


inſolence, which can be offered to his majeſty, is to 
attempt to blend his intereſt and his cauſe with thoſe 
of his unworthy ſervants, as the tools of theſe un- 
worthy ſervants are every day employed to do, and . 
probably at his majeſty's expence. 
Something was ſaid therefore by the Craftſman, 
in his journal of the twenty-ſecond of May, to the 
purpoſe I have mentioned. If he went out of his 
way, (for he ought moſt certainly to confine himſelf - 
to things, and meddle with perſons as little abe 
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ſible) he went out of it on great provocation. He 


carried truth and reaſon along with him ; and he uſed 
a moderation and a Gs to which his adverſaries - 
are ſtrangers. — 5 
I o0 ſet this matter in a full . let us conſider 
what he ſaid; let us conſider how he hath been 
anſwered; and, by fairly comparing both, let us 
put the whale merits of this cauſe upon one ſhort 
25 deciſive iſſue. It will be time afterwards to 
make a few obſervations on the clamor raiſed; on 


the reaſons and deſigns of it; in a word, to dete 


the mean artifice and filly expedients, to which the 
two honorable patrons of the remarker are reduced. 
In doing this, I ſhall neither affect to declaim, nor 
to inveigh, though I have before me an inexhauſ- 
tible fund of matter for both, and the law of reta- 
lation to bear me out. As I am perſuaded the men 
| TI have to do with can raiſe no paſſion in the per- 
ſon concerned, ſo have I no need of endeavoring 
fo raiſe the aſſions of others. But to proceed. 
Ihe Craftſman took notice of thoſe accuſations. 
which are brought againſt the gentleman he men- 
tions in the ſecond place.—I meddle not with the 


defence of the other, which hath been undertaken | 


by an abler pen.—Some of theſe he anſwered in 
general only; and yet he anſwered them as parti- 
cularly as he ought to have done for reaſons of 
honor, which are touched upon by him, and which 
ſhall be a little more opened by me. 
But there were other points, not at all affected 
by theſe reaſons, on which no explanation was ne- 
cCeʒſſary to be given by the accuſed, and on which 
the Craftſman had a right to demand proofs from 
the accuſers. They were points of a more deter- 
mined nature; ſuch as admitted of no different con- 
ſtructions; ſuch as could not be altered by circum- 
ſtances. They were of a more public nature; ſuch 
as 
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as the men who brought the accuſations, muſt have 
it in their power to prove, if they were true; and 


fuch therefore as muſt be falſe, if the men, who 


brought the accuſations, were not able and ready to 
prove them. 955 
On theſe the Crafifman inſiſted. He affirmed 
propoſitions directly contrary to the accuſations 
brought. He appealed to unqueſtionable authority | 
for the truth of what he affirmed ; and to one in 
particular, which ſhould have been treated with 
more reſpe& by the remarker, ſince it will outweigh, 
at home and abroad, a thouſand ſuch authorities as 


_ thoſe of his patrons, He challenged all mankind to 


produce one fingle proof, in contradiction of any 
one of the general affirmations. 
a Was there any thing unfair or indecent in this 
proceeding? Was there any thing in it, which could 
provoke the choler of thoſe, who are friends to truth 


1 and juſtice? If they, who brought theſe accuſations, 


had been ſuch, an opportunity was preſented to tbem 
of convicting the guilty man at the very tribunal be- 
fore which his cauſe had been pleaded. By produc- 
ing proof on theſe heads, they had it in their power 
to condemn him upon all the reſt; and if this part 
of the charge was made good, the opinion of man- 
kind would have been fairly enough decided as to 
the other.. 
Iſſue being joined docdre't in this manner, the 
| accuſed —_ muſt be found guilty of all the crimes 
laid to his charge; or his accuſers muſt be found 
guilty of flander, of calumny. and of the worſt | 
ſort of aſſaſſination. : 
Thus the Craftſman left the matter. —Let us ſee 
what hath been ſaid in anſwer to him. 
I paſs over the many ſcurrilous productions of 
thoſe weekly miniſterial ſcolds, who are hired al 
c 
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call names, and are capable of little more. The 
elaborate libel, intitled “ Remarks on the Craftſ- 
% man's Vindication,” ſeems to be the utmoſt ef- 
fort of their and their patron's colleQed ſtrength ; 


and though I have waited ſeveral days to ſee if they 0 


had any more ſcandal to throw out, yet I never 
doubted an inſtant from what quarter this re · ; 
markable piece came into the world. . 
The whole pamphlet is one continued inveCtive, 
and deſerves no more to be called Remarks on the 
Craftſman, or an anſwer to him, than the railing 
and raving and throwing of filth by a madman 
deſerve to be called an anſwer to thoſe who un- 
warily paſs too near his cell. All that malice could 
ever invent, or the credulity of parties, inflamed 


by oppoſition, receive, is aſſembled. Truth is diſ- 


guiſed by miſrepreſentation, and even many things 
which the noble pair know to be kalle, are affirmed | 
- 28 ue. ---- 5 
But you will aſk, 1 whether the challoizs : 
zs not accepted, and whether proofs are not brought 


to contradict the plain and poſitive affirmations 


made by the Craftſman? I anſwer, the challenge 
is accepted, and the remarker aſſures us that he 


hath brought proof in numerous inſtances againſt oo 


theſe affirmations ; which is the more generous, 
| becauſe the Craftſman exacted but one ſingle proof 
in contradiction of any of them. 

The firſt of theſe affirmations was, that the gen- 
tleman concerned never entered into engagements, 
or any commerce with the pretender, till he had 
been attained and cut off from the body of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects.— Let us examine the facts, which 
we find ſcattered up and down in the remarks, 
which may be applied to prove, in oppoſition to 
this affirmation, what hath been ſo often aſſerted, 
thay this gentleman was a zealous jacobite and an 
age: t 
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agent of the pretender, even in the reign of the 
late queen. 


The firſt fact of this kind is this. He left the 


kingdom. His high treaſon, among other crimes, 


was confeſſed by his ſhameful flight. 
 __ Had the libellet proved this high treaſon, I might 
agree that the gentleman's leaving his country was 
a conſequence ; but I can never admit that it is a 
proof of his guilt, Could no other reaſon for 
leaving his country be given, except his guilt, his 


teaving his country would be a ſtrong preſumption _ 


againſt him. But many other reaſons will ſoon 


occur to thoſe who remember the paſſages of that 
time; and reaſons there are of a more private na- 
ture ill, which would be very far, to ſay no more, 
from reflecting diſhonor on a ſtep, which is called, 
by theſe foul-mouthed advocates of power, ſname- 
ful and ignominious. One thing it may be proper 
to aſſure them, of, that they may pretend to miſtake 


5 the Craftſman, and: to miſapply his words no more. 


It is this. The gentleman never declined a conteſt | 
with the two honorable patrons of this libel. One 
of them was, in thoſe days, below his notice; and 
he never found, upon trial, that he had reaſon to 
apprehend being foiled by the other. But we muſt 


not yet diſmiſs this article. 


If the proof we are examining . any thing, N 
it would prove too much. If to decline, in certain 
circumſtances, a trial; if to go into voluntary 
exile, either before a trial, or even after condemna- 
tion, were abſolute proofs of guilt, the conduct of 
many greater and better men than the perſon now” 
accuſed would deſerve our cenſure, and that of 
calumniators, as vile as theſe libellers, would 
merit our approbation. Metellus and Rutilius 
- muſt be condemned. -_© eius and . muſt 
be juſtified, 
This 
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This ſort of proof therefore not appearing ſuf- 
ficient to make good the charge, that this gentle- 
man was engaged with the pretender before his at- 
tainder, great pains are taken, and much rhetoric 
is employed to ſhew, what-we ſhall not preſume to 
contradict, that he ought not to have engaged in 
that cauſe after his attainder. Neither did the 
Craftſman inſiſt on this circumſtance as a defence of 
the perſon accuſed. He fixed this date of the en- 
gagements mentioned, in contradiction to thoſe. 
who had falſely affirmed that theſe engagements were 
much more antient. But he neither urged it as a 
defence, nor pleaded it as an excuſe; and yet I am 


perſuaded that this very circumſtance had ſome 


weight with his late majeſty, when that excellent 
prince, the mildneſs of whoſe temper, and the cle- 
mency of whoſe nature, would have rendered him 
- amiable in the moſt private ſtation, and made him 
almoſt adorable in that great elevation, to which 
the providence of God had raiſed him; when that 
b excellent prince I ſay, was pleaſed, on his own mo- 


tion, and without any application from the perſon 


here ſpoken of, to extend his preſent, and to 10. 
miſe his Geng, favor to him. ; 
Though the Craftſman did neither fay nor Se 
what has been objected by the remarker to him, yet 
be might perhaps mean ſomething more than hath 
been obſerved; and if he did mean it, he meant 
to inculcate, upon this occaſion, a very uſeful, ge- 
neral truth. Let us grant that the man, who en- 
gages againſt his country, even when he has been 
oppreſſed in it, or driven out of it by violence, is 
not to be defended; that theſe are occaſions, wherein 
we ought to kiſs the rod, which ſcourges us, and re- 
verence that authority, which we think has been un- 
juſtly exerciſed againſt us. But then let it be granted 
likewiſe that human pations : are ſo ſtrong, and hu- 


man 
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man reaſon fo weak, that men, who ſuffer perſècu- 
tion, or who imagine they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able 
to keep within theſe bounds of heroical moderation. 
- They will be apt to ſeize the opportunities which 
may be offered, of teſiſting, or of attempting to re- 
pair, the injuries done them. They will flatter tem- 
ſelves, that they do not vow their revenge againſt 
the people, the innocent and collective body of their 
countrymen, nor go about to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of the government. They will perſuade others, 
nay, they will perſuade themſelves, that they do not 


ſeek revenge, but redreſs ; nor aim to deſtroy the 
law, which puniſhes, but to prevent the abuſe of it, 


which petſecutes. Thus will men, who actually 
ſuffer, * apt to reaſon; and if the caſe be common 
to numbers, they will be apt to proceed from rea- 
ſoning on ſuch principles, to act upon them. Wiſe 
governments therefore have been careful to diſtin- 

guiſh between puniſhment and perſecution ; have 
never ſuffered the former, however juſt, neceſſary, 
or ſevere, to carry the leaſt appearance of the latter. 


105 Luudioꝛo was juſtly puniſhed, My Lord Clarendon, = 
whom the remarker hath ſo ſtrangely yoaked with the 


regicide, was unjuſtly, ungratefully and cruelly per- 
| ſecuted. We may pronounce, without uncharitable- 
_ nels, that the former would have taken any oppor- 


runity of ſubverting a ſecond time the conſtitution 


of his country; not from feſentment alone, but 
from principle. The latter would have been 
moved by no reſentment, to diſturb that frame 
of government, which he had contributed fo 
much to reſtore, The former example therefore 
hath nothing to do in this place; and if I admit 
the Jatter, it will only ſerve to ſhew us how men 
thould act, not how they do act. It will be one 
example of virtue, oppoſed to innumerable in- 
| ltances of frailty. Innumerable, indeed, are the in- 
EL ſtances 
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Nances of men in all ages, who, having been driven 
out of their country by violence, have endeavoured, 
even by violence, to return to it. Ibis is the gene- 


ral and known courſe of nature; depraved indeed, 
but human: and ſince it is ſo; if we allow that they, 


who diſturb a government, becauſe they think them- 


ſelves perſecuted, deſerve no excuſe, we mult allow 
that thoſe, who give occaſion to this diſturbance by 
perſecution, deſerve very little. 
T hope I may deſerve ſome for this digreſlion, into 


which the remarker led me; and I return to my ſub- 
je, by ſaying that neither the Craftſman hath pre- 


tended, nor do I here pretend, to excuſe the engage 


ments which this gentleman took, after his attainder 
and which his late majeſty ſo graciouſly pardoned ; 


but that his taking theſe engagements, after his at* 3 
tainder, is no proof that he was under them before; 


and that his going out of the kingdom,' in the late 


| king's reign, is no proof that he was a zealous jaco- 


bite, and an agent of the pretender in the late 155 


queen '$Telgn. « * 
The libeller, finding Biene unable to make this 


charge; good, I-ilens the charge that he may ſuit his 
proot to it. It he cannot prove nat the gentleman 


was in the intereſts of the pretender, before his at- 
tainder, he will prove at leaſt that he had a ſtrong 


propenſion to thoſe intereſis; and how does he prove 
cven this? Ie aſſerts that in the year 1702, this gen- 
tleman was ** one of the virtuous one hundred and 


& ſeventeen, who gave their votes to throw out the 


„pill for ſettling the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, &c.“ 


Falſe and impudent aſſertion! A few pages before he 
pretends to have the journal book of the Houſe of 


Commons before him. Had he it before him now? 
If he had, how can he afurm, in direct contradiction 


to it? If he had not, how could he venture to affirm 


any thing, concerning this matter? The bill for 
ſettling the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the preſent royal 
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family, paſſed the Houſe of Commons in the month 
of May 1701, not in 1702; and it paſſed nemine 
contradicente, to bring in a bill © tor the farther ſe- 


* curity of his majeſty's perſon and the ſucceſſion of 


the crown in the Proteſtant line, and extinguiſh- - 
e ing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
„ and all other pretenders, and their open and ſe- 
"TY cret abettors.” This bill was accordingly brought 
in, and the perſons who, by order of the houſe, 
prepared and brought it in, were Sir Charles Hedges 
and one Mr. St. John. In the progreſs of this bill 
through the houſe, it appears that there were ſome 
debates and diviſions about particular clauſes and 
amendments; but the bill was paſſed without any 
diviſion: ſo infamouſly falſe is the aſſertion made by 


this libeller, that there was no diviſion of an hun- | 
dred and ſeventeen, or of any other number, for 
throwing out either the bill which ſettled the fucceſ- _ 


ſion; or the bill, which was made for the farther ſe- 


ceurity of it. There was a diviſion indeed, of an 


Hundred and ſeventeen againſt an hundred and : 


P eighteen, upon a clauſe added by the lords to a bill 
for inlarging the time for taking the oath of abju- 


ration, &c. and this happened in the year 1702; 
but what relation hath this fact to the fact aſſerted ? 
Whether the gentleman voted againſt this clauſe, or 
not, | am unable to ſay; and it is to no purpoſe to 
enquire; for the clauſe regarded only ſuch perſons a9 


©. "had neglected to take the abjuration oath in time, 


and provided that if ſuch perſons had forfeited any 
office, benefice, &c. to which any. other perſons had 
been preferred, the former ſhould not be reſtored by 
taking the advantage of this ack. If this pretended 


proof is not another inſtance of the vileſt calumnia- 


tion, the libeller himſelf confeſſes that the Craftſman's 

challenge was properly made; and that there is not 
one proof in the world againſt his general affirmations. 
Another 
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Anocher fact, which is advanced and moſt pathe- 
Hcally declaimed upon, for reaſons not hard to be 
diſcovered, 1s likewiſe applied to maintain the ſame 
charge. This gentleman,” ſays the libeller, had 


_ * the impudence to oppoſe his preſent moſt ſacred 


„ majeſty, when he demanded a writ of light 


„Ihe writ of ſummons to parliament. He after- 
„ wards cauſed the elector of Hanover's miniſter 


5 l to be forbid the court, for no other crime tan 


having demanded that writ.” And did this gen- 
tleman oppoſe this writ? Nay, did any other ſer- 
vant of the late queen oppoſe it? Falſe and impudent 
is the aſſertion. It was ordered to be made out the 
very day“ it was demanded. If the miniſter, who 
demanded the writ, was forbid the court, was this 
_ gentleman the cauſe of it? Is every diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance to be aſcribed to him in an affair, which 
was too important not to be laid, by the proper mi- 
niſter, that is by the chancellor, Not the ſecretary, 
before her late majeſty and her council; and in which 


it may be ſuppoſed that her majeſty? s reſentments 
were alone ſufficient to determine ſuch a reſolution ? 5 


Beſides, if the miniſter received the affront men- 
tioned, was it ſingly and abſtractedly for demanding 
the writ; or was it founded on the manner of de- 
manding, and on many other circumſtances, ſome 
expreſſed and ſome hinted at in the letters, writ ſoon 
afterwards by the late queen to her late electoral 
highneſs the princeſs Sophia and to his preſent ma- 
jeſty, which lie before me in the printed annals of 
Queen Anne's reign? Was the reception, given by 
his late majeſty, then elector, to the miniſter, who 
made this demand, at his return home, ſuch a one 
as ſhewed his majeſty” s approbation of this meaſure, 
and his diſapprobation of what had happened here 
upon it !—l ſay no more. 


"2 Vide annals of the reign of Queen Anne; RE 
N n 2 08 


„ continued in them. 
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We have now gone through all I can find in this 
libel, which ſeems not ſo much as to aim at making 
good the firſt head of accuſation, on which the 5 
Craftſman made his challenge. 5 
On the ſecond head, the Craftſman affirmed that 
1 the « ſame gentleman never had any commerce, 

c either direct or indirect, inconſiſtent with the en- 
& gagements he took after his attainder, whilſt he 
8 Now, this affirmation, in- 
ſtead of being diſproved, is evaded. * It is foreign 
© to me,” ſays the remarker—Is it ſo ?—Have not 


all his ſcribbling aſſociates charged this gentleman 


over and over for being treacherous to the preten- 
der; for being engaged with him; and at the ſame 
time a ſpy and a partiſan, ſuch is the language they 
- uſe, of the late king? Is not the flat contradiction 
given to this lie a part of the challenge made by the 
__ Craftſman ? Hath not this libeller accepted the chal- 
lenge? Hath henet called it a weak, a fooliſh, and 


a a ſlaviſh defence? May he evade it after all his boaſt⸗ 


: ing? Is he not bound to make it good in every part, - 


or to own the charge of calumny, which I make on 


him, on the whole ſcribbling crew, and on thoſe 
who pay them? What he, or they will own, I nei- 


ther know nor care. What the public will determine De 


is evident. . 
On a third head of accuſation againſt this gentle- 
man, the Craftſman affirmed, that ſince he was © out 
ol the engagements laſt mentioned, he hath had 
„ 9 commerce, either direct or indirect, in favor 
ce of that cauſe.” Now, upon this head, though 
the accuſation be not given up in terms, yet is it as 
little maintained or ſupported by proof as the laſt. 
The libeller, indeed, calls the gentleman a leviathan 
of treaſon; Ciſplays the terrible dangers which 
| would have attended the reiaſtating him; preſumes 
to call it a libel on the late king's memory to 
ſay 
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ſay that he had ſuch intentions; and yet dares not 
deny that his majeſty ſignified his having ſuch inten- 
tions. In ſhort, with much bombaſt, he makes the 
panegyric of his patron, for defeating theſe inten- 
tions. I ſhall not condeſcend to make one ſingle 
remark on this rapſody of ſcurrility and adulation. 


Such poiſon carries its antidote along with it into the 
world; and no man will be at a loſs to judge whe- 


ther public or private motives determined the ſer- 


vant, in this caſe, to defeat the intentions of the 


maſter. Which ever they were, he, who can be- 
lieve that the gentieman ſo often mentioned has up- 
on him any of that obligation, which the Craftſman 
diſclaims for him, deſerves to be pitied; and he, 
who can bring himſelf up to affirm it, deſerves to be 
deſpiſed. But before I leave this article, it may not 
be improper nor unſeaſonable to enquire, by what 
criterion good ſubjects to his majeſty and faithful 
friends to the preſent eſiabliſhment are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed and known. Are all thoſe to be reputed 
ſuch, who aſſumed the greateſt zeal for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion formerly? — This cannot be; for many of 
the tories have this title; and all who ever wore that 
name, are proſcribed by the ſyſtem we have ad- 


vanced.—Are all theſe to be reputed ſuch, who were 05 


alike zealous for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and who 
have beſides made conſtant profeſſion of the princi- 
ples of whiggiſm ?—This cannot be neither; ſince 
many ſuch as theſe are daily ſtigmatized with the re- 
proachful names of malcontents and incendiaries z 
and ſince endeavors are uſed, by falſe deductions and 
by arbitrary interpretations, to prove them enemies 
to the government, and in effect arrant traitors,— 


What is this criterion then? I am able to diſcover 


but one, and it is this; being for, or being againſt, 
the noble pair of brothers, the two honourable pa- 
trons of the remarker. Without the merit of ap- 
proving their conduct, no man is to be reputed a 
5 e faithful 
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faithful ſubject, or a friend to his country. With 


this merit, and with that of a blind ſubmiſſion, even 


they, who have been the moſt obnoxious, may be 


received ; and they, who have been called enemies. 


= the government, 28 loudly as any others, may be 
inrolled among its friends. This practice of en- 


deavoring to conſine the intereſt of the government 
to as narrow a bottom as that of two miniſters, has 


been of late moſt audaciouſly purſued. It has been 
wicht in direct terms * that “ if his late majeſty had 


% put the adminiſtration into any other hands, he 


e vould have been unjuſt to thoſe brave men who 
„ had done and ſuffered much to ſerve him; and 
e that he would not have deſerved to wear the 
„ crown, if he had not employed the men whom he 
„ did employ.” —Here, again, there might be room 
for ſome particular reflections, if I was diſpoſed ta 
make them. But I avoid this invidious part as much 
as my ſubject will allow me to do; and ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf with deſiring theſe bold writers, 
their inſpectors and patrons, to conſider what the 
neceſſary conſequences of ſuch poſitions are. If 
they dare to aſſert that his late majeſty would have 
been unjuſt ; that he would not have deſerved to 


wear the crown, if he had not employed the men he 


did employ ; what might they not aſſert if his pre- 
Tent majeſty ſhould at any time, think fit, in his 
great wiſdom and goodnels to his people, to remove 


ſome of thoſe very men, whom his royal father did 


employ ? The aſſertion is not even extended to party. 
It would have been ſtill indecent if it had. But it 
is confined to a certain number of particular men; 


as if the zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the pre- 


Tent royal family had not been directed, as it moſt 


certainly was, to the national advantage; but had 
been intended, as to be ſure it was not, for the ad- 


* 3 Journal, May Ih 373K: 5 
: vantage 
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vantage of particular men, and to perpetuate the 
adminiſtration in a private family. This is ſuch lan- 
guage, as I believe was never held before, and as 
no man would preſume to hold now, if the encou- 
ragement to it did not proceed from thoſe, by whom 

it ſhould be diſcountenanced and puniſhed,  _ 
There is another fact, which J muſt not omit to 
take notice of in this place; becauſe, though it is 
not one of thoſe on which the Craftſman made his 


challenge, yet it bath been poſitively aſſerted by him, 


and half of it at leaſt as poſitively denied by the re. 
=” wr net wy 
The Craftſman ſaid © that the mercy of the late 
& king was extended to the gentleman we ſpeak of, 
c unaſked and unearned.” That it was unearned 
the remarker thinks probable; and in thinking ſo 
he gives the lie to all his fellow ſcribblers, who 
have ſo often affirmed the contrary. That it was 


unaſked, he fays, is a downright falſehood. He 


| hath the journal-book of the Houſe of Commons be. 
fore him; and there he finds that the houſe was 
«* acquainted, by his late majeſty's command, in 
« April 1725, that this gentleman had, about ſeven 
« years before, made his humble application and 
„ ſubmiſſion, &c. which his majeity ſo far accepted 
e as to give encouragement to hope for ſome future 
“ mark of his majeſty's favor and goodneſs.” —In 
this he exults; but here again the effrontery and 
falſehood which he charges on others, will recoil on 
himſelf. Whe drew this miniſterial meſſage I know 
not; nor how far the ſtyle of it may be neceſſary, 
according to the forms uſual on ſuch occaſions ; but 
the remarker might have known, if he had conſulted 
even his patrons, that his majeſty's mercy had been 
extended to this gentleman two years before the ſe- 

ven there mentioned; and that his mercy did not 
conſiſt in encouragement to hope for ſome future 
mark of his majeſty's favor and goodneſs, but in a 
1 gracious 
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gracious and abſolute promiſe of his favor in the full 
extent, which the circumſtances of that gentleman 
required. I may be the more bold in affirming this 
fact, becauſe the noble lord, who delivered the 
meſſage J quote, is ſtill alive, as ſome other perſons 
are, to whom his late majeſty was pleaſed to own 
that this meſſage had been delivered by his order, 
and to expreſs his gracious intentions conformadly 
to it. But to proceed. 5 
It appears moſt undeniably, that of the three 
beads, on which the Craftſman gave, and the re- 
marker accepted the challenge, the remarker hath 
ſhewn himſelf unable to prove the firſt by any true 
facts, and hath ſcandalouſly attempted to do it by 
falſe ones; that he hath given up the ſecond; and 
that he hath not ſo much as attempted. to proye the 
| third. f 
Leͤt us aſk now, ſhall men, thus plainly convicted 
of calumny on accuſations brought ſo often and 


charged ſo peremptorily by them, expect belief, when 


they endeavour to defame in any other caſe? Shall 
they, who are convicted of acculing falſely in caſes, - 
which are plain in their nature, where no proof can 
be wanting, and where no pretence can be alledged 
for not producing it, expect that the public ſhould 
condemn any man, and eſpecially a man who is un- 
der ſo many circumſtances of diſadvantage, peculiar 


do his ſingular and unexampled fituation, becauſe 


they affirm him guilty in caſes, which are intricate 

in their nature, and where reaſons of honor, of pru- 
. dence and of decency, may all concur to impoſe 
 filence? How often have the noble pair defended 

themſelves, and been defended by others, on this 
principle ; ; that no man ought to charge another, un- 
leſs he is able and ready to prove the charge? How _ 
often have they called for proof on this principle, 


4 The preſent Earl of IWinchelſea. 


and 
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and triumphed that it was not immediately brought? 

Now, although this defence may not be ſufficient in 
every caſe, where matters of preſent tranſaction are 
concerned, and where the perſons attacked are in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of the greateſt power ; yet ſurely it 


may be thought, with reaſon, to be a ſufficient de- 


fence, when matters long ago tranſacted, and long 
ago cenſured too, are concerned; when the perſons, 
who attack, are in aQual poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
power; and the perſon, who is attacked, hath none 
of thoſe offenſive or defenſive weapons at his com- 
mand, which power furnilies 1 in 10 abundant a man- 
ner. 
The b thinks that no © Neale of hates, 
“ prudence, or decency ought to ſhut the mouth of 
* innocence ; that ſhame and guilt alone are filent 
in the day of enquiry.”—When this day of en- 
qniry is to come, and who is to be the ſubject of it, 
1 know not; but let him learn that there are many 
caſes, wherein it is not honeſt, and many others 
may occur wherein it is not prudent, to ſay all that 
might be ſaid either in defence. or in excuſe ; that 


is, when the defence or excuſe of ourſelves muſt ef- 


fe& others, not concerned in the debate. In ſuch 
caſes the molt innocent will rather bear the imputa- 
tion of imaginary crimes, by keeping filence, than 
be guilty of a real crime, by breaking it; and to 
carry this as far as it can be carried, inſtances might 
be produced of men, who have died, rather than 
accuſe others, whoſe blood was thirſted after more 
than theirs. 
Much hath been NY and great complaints have 
been made, of the torture, as it is called in this libel, 
given to another gentleman's actions. If, by this, | 
be meant ranſacking into all the private and public 
paſſages of his life, and wreſting every one into a 
crime; far be it from me to approve in his caſe, 
what I abhor this libeller for doing in the caſe of ano- 
ther, 
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ther. But it is really ſo? Have we ſeen accuſations 
of treachery and ingratitude towards ſeveral, who 


are dead, and towards any; who are living, infſted 


upon, in the former caſe? Has it been reproached 
to the patrons of the remarker, that they wormed 
out of power a perſon to whom they were nearly al- 
lied and ought to have been firmly attached by gra- 
titude and friendſhip? And yet is that a ſubject 
which affords nothing to be ſaid ? Are there no cir. 
cumſtances, which might be aggravated at leaſt ? 


Are there no ſtrong colors, which might be laid? 


ven I ſhould not beat a loſs to do it, if I thought 
it fair to do it; if I thought it honeſt to puſh any 
man to a ſilence, of which | might take a ſeeming 
advantage, or to a neceſſity of jultitying or excuſing 
himſelf by ſaying what, ſuppoſing him innocent, he 


ougght nat to ſay. Are there no facts relating to for- 


mer tranſactions of great importance not commonly : 
known, and yet not abſolutely ſecrets, which remain 
{till unmentioned ?—ln ſhort, is it not apparent that 


there are men, who. accuſe.” indeed, when the im- 


mediate ſubject of debate leads, and provokes them 
neceſlarily and unwillingly to it, whillt there are 
others, who wait for no ſuch neceſſity, but accuſc 
merely to defame. 

It would be tedious, not difficult, to go through 
this whole invective; to deny with truth many things, 
which are falſely affirmed; and, by giving a juſt 


turn to others, to ſet them in a very different light 


from that wherein the author expoſes them to pub- 
lic view; to explain what he perplexes; to diſtin- 
guiſhi what he confounds. But 1 ſhall not take this 


taſk upon me, for the reaſons I have given, and 


tor others which I am going to give. | 
As to the conduct which the perſon, againſt 
whom ſuch torrents of ribaldry are poured forth, 
held towards thoſe who were at the head of affairs, 
whilſt he was in buſineſs, I ſhall only add to what 
hath 
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hath been ſaid already, what no man of candor will 
deny; that the heat and animoſity, which perpetual 
conteſts and frequent turns of party raiſe, have car- 
ried many, perhaps the perſon who is blamed, per- 
| haps. the perſons who blame him, to do what, in 
any other ſituation or temper of mind, they would 
carefully avoid: in a word, that the juſt man hath 

been, on ſuch occaſions, ſometimes unjuſt ; the 

good. natured man ill-natured ; and the friendly man 


unfriendly, Few there are, I fear, who could with 


a ſafe conſcience take up the firſt ſtone upon ſuch 


a trial. Few there are, who are blameleſs. But 


here is the difference, The juſt, the good. natured, 
the friendly man returns to the character, out of 
which he ſtarted. The unjuſt, the ill-natured, the 
unfriendly man perſiſts. The firſt reflects with ſor- 
row on what the laſt reflects with triumph; and 
whilſt one wiſhes undone what the heat of party car- 
ried him to do, the other is glad of the excuſe of 
party, ſuch as it is, to indulge the viciouſneſs of his 


own nature, and to repeat unjuſt, ili-natured and 


unfriendly actions to the living and even to the dead, 
here is an example before us, which may ſerve _ 
to illuſtrate what I have ſaid.— Great advantage is 
taken of a memorial ſent to the late queen, by the 

late Earl of Oxford, wherein many hard reflections 

are made on others; but the hardeſt of all on the 
perſon here referred to. He is painted in the worſt 
colors, and accuſed to the queen of the greateſt 
faults. Should I deſcend into the particulars, I 
might ſhew that the accuſations were groundleſs, 
and point out, perhaps, the unjuſt cauſes of ſuſpi- 


cions which were taken, as well as the motives to 


the writing that memorial, which I wich had never 
been written, for a reaſon very different from that- 
which the remarker would be ready to aſſign. But 
| ſhall not deſcend into any ſuch particulars, nor 

give 
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give a doubie advantage to the malicious, who would 
be juſt as well pleaſed to have any handle given them 
by the living, of inveighing againſt the dead, as 
they are ready to ſeize, on every occaſion, that 
which was given them, 10 many years ago, by one, 
who is now dead, of inveighing againit the living. 
The perſons, who had the honour to ſerve the late 
queen, in the laſt period of her life, have been theſe 
twenty years the ſubjects of great clamor. If. the 


differences which happened amongſt them 15 long 8 


ago, gave in ſome meaſure, as I apprehend that they 
did, both occaſion and force to this clamor, it would 
9 ſtrange conduct, indeed, in thoſe of them who 
remain alive, and in the relations and friends of thoſe 
of them who are dead, to preſerve the ſpirit of dit- 
ference, and to afliſt in reviving this clamor. 
de day will come when authentic hiſtory will 
relate the paſſages of thoſe times, without regard to 
the partial views of any party, or the particular de- 
| fence of any man. Till this day does come, every | 
one muſt decide, or ſuſpend his judgment, as he 
ſees reaſon to do; and they, who may ſuffer by 


theſe judgments, muſt bear it with that temper and 


reſpe& which is due from every private man to 
public cenſures; nay, even to public prejudices. 
But what hath all this to do with the characters 
and conduct of the noble pair? Suppoſe the men in 
power two reigns ago, to have been angels of dark- 
neſs, will it follow that the two honorable patrons | 
of the remarker are angels of light? What then is 
| the meaning of ſo great a clamor, affectedly raiſed 
on ſo flender an occaſion as the Craftſman, of the 


twenty-ſecond of May gave; wherein little was ſaid, . - 


and that little with much moderation; after much 
provocation? Why are ſo many pens employed, and 
To great pains taken, to divert the attention of the 
e from Preſent to paſt tranſactions ; from 5 
tiona 


tional confiderations to dal alterations *—The 
reaſon is obvious; and no other reaſon in nature can 
be aſſigned. The noble pair have been hard puſhed, 
on their management of public affairs, both 8 home 
and abroad. Not only their errors have been 


pointed out ; grols, palpable errors; but a long ſe- 55 


ries of error; a whole ſyſtem of cool, deliberate, 
conducted, defended, expenſive error hath been laid 
open to public view. What I believe never to have 
happened before, hath happened on theſe occaſions. 
The noble pair have been admoniſhed in time, and 
ſhewn the precipice, into which, whoever led, they 
were both falling. The conſequences of their mea- 
ſures have been foretold as early as poſlible, and 
even whilſt the cauſes was laying. Surely this con- 
duct, on the part of their adverſaries, favors more 
of public ſpirit than of private reſentment; and 
aca when they have taken advantage of it, they | 
have ſtopt thort and triumphed in their eſcape, as 
they did in the caſe of the Iriſh recruits. Theſe very 
admonitions, which gave them time and opportu- 
nity to do ſo, have been modeſtly attributed to pri- 


kate reſentment alone; though nothing can be more 


manifeſt than this; that private reſentment would 
have found its account better in ſilence, would have 
preferred accuſations to admonitions, and would have 
waited longer to have ſtruck more home. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort, they have 
gone on, anſwering for and being anſwered for, till 
the events have juſtified the predictions ; till the in- 
conveniencies, diſadvantages and diſſiculties, againſt 
which the noble pair had been warned in vain, have 
ſollowed and increaſed upon them; till even their 
apologiſts have been forced to allow ſome errors, and 
till they themſelves have confeſſed their boalted ſyſtenn 
to be wrong, by changing it; and by boaſting of the 
change. Even after all this, de have complained 


of 
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of clamor ; and "a ſtill complain, as if there had 


never been the leaſt occaſion for it given by them. 


Ao their new ſchemes are planned, and how 


they will be purſued ; whether theſe able men have 
failed hitherto, becauſe they ſet out on miſtaker 


principles of policy, or whether they have failed for 


want of {kill to conduct the rightelt, we ſhall ſoon 
e 
But theſe are not the only cs. which 8 


have borne, and ſtill bear hard upon them. — In the 8 


courſe of theſe and other diſputes, it ſeems to have _ 
been plainly and fully proved, that ſuch principles have _ 


been eſtabliſned, and ſuch doctrines have been taught 


by the niniterial writers, as tend manifeſtly to deſtroy | 


the freedom of the Britiſh government. Such are, 


the dependency, I mean the corrupt dependency, = 


_ parliaments on the crown; the neceſſity of ſtanding 


berty; and ſome other points, which I need not re- 
capitulate. It is ſufficiently known how much, and 


with how much reaſon, the far greater part of man- 


kind have been alarmed at theſe attempts; which, 


ik they ſucceed, mult hurt not only the inferior and 


temporary intereſts, but the greateſt and moſt per- 
manent political intereſt, which a Briton can have 
at heart; that of the conſtitution of this overs: 3 


ment. 


As theſe things have been objected ſtrongly on 


one fide, ſo endeavors have been uſed on the other, 


to diſguiſe and to palliate them, or to evade the con- 


ſequences drawn from them. But theſe endeavors 


have not ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould they ſuc- 


ceed? As well might thoſe, who make them, ex- 
pect to perſuade mankind that flavery and beggary 
are preferable to liberty and wealth, as to make the 
world believe that theſe bleſſings can be preſerved 
to 
| 


armies, notwithſtanding the danger of them to li- 


i 
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to Britain by the very means, by which they have 
been loſt in ſo many other free countries. 

Since this therefore cannot be impoſed ; ſince the 
minds of men cannot be convinced of fach abſur- 
dities, they muſt be diverted, if poſſible, from the 
ſubject. A new cry is therefore raiſed, or an old 

one rather is revived. Diſputes, which inflamed the 
minds of men, whilſt the affairs they relate to were 
tranſacting, and the conflict of parties was the moſt 
| fierce, are renewed at a time, when they can be of 
no benefit to the public, and when the ſame motives 
of party ſubſiſt no longer. One man, in particular, 
is made the ſubje& of new invective. Nothing, 
which malice can ſuggeſt, and ill nature and ill man- 
ners utter, is omitted to render his perſon odious, 
and to repreſent his deſigns as dangerous. In the 
ſame breath, we are told that this odious, this dan- 
gerous man is endeavoring to come into power once 
more. He ſtands again “ a canditate for grace and 
„ truſt, He would again adminiſter the public, 
e abandon its allies, and facrifice'its honor. No- 
„thing will ſatisfy bim but the power, which he 
& once abuſed and would again abuſe ; ; the truſts, 
* which he once betrayed and would again betray. ” 
Theſe are repreſented, with equal modeſty and fair- 
*neſs, to be his requeſts; and the hero of the re- 
marker, that is, the remarker's paymaſter, who ad- 
miniſters the public ſo righteouſly; who never aban- 
doned its allies; neither the emperor nor France; 
who never ſacrificed its honor to one, nor its in- 
| tereſt to both; who never abuſed his power, nor 
betrayed his truſt, through ambition, through pride, 
through private intereſt, or private pique ;- this per- 
ſon is applauded for his oppoſition to ſuch requelts, 
for his juſt and fatal diſcernment. | 

What fatality there may be in his diſcernment, I 

know not; but ſurely there 1 is a fatality, which at- 


tends 


* 
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tends thoſe who indulge themſelves i in ſpeaking and 
writing, without any regard to truth. Haw could 
it happen elſe that the ren-arker ſhould fo egregi- 


___ oully contradict himſelf, and deſtroy in his fortieth 


page the whole drift of his thirty-ninth ? This bold 
and raſh ſcribbler takes upon him to marſhal and to 
_ charaQterize inſolently the friends of the man he 

rails at. If 1 was not of that number myſelf, 1 


ſhould probably ſay more on the ſubject. This 


however I am under an obligation to ſay; that the 
ſriends of this gentleman muſt be ſuch to his perſon. 
They cannot be ſo to his power. That he takes it 
as the greateſt compliment, which can be made to 
him, to have a ſympathy of nature and a conformity 
of principles and deſigns with them attributed to 
him; that he thinks their friendſhip an honor 
to him; ſuch an honor as the warmeſt of his 
enemies have cauſe to envy, and do envy; ſuch 
an honor as the higheſt of his enemies would be 
heartily proud to e and have not been able to 
obtain. 
Ihe friends now of this 1 whom he 1 
ſometimes ſaid to lead, and who are ſometimes ſaid 
to employ him as their tool, juſt as it ſuits the pre- 
| ſent purpoſe of ſcandal to ay; ; theſe very friends, it 
ſeems, the very men, who defend him, © would ne- 
e yer raiſe him above his preſent low condition, nor 
„ make him the partner of their ſucceſs.” flow 
ever they may employ him, the remarker and his 
patrons know how they mean to reward him.— 
Since this is the caſe, ſince they know it to hs 
fo; for what reaſon, in the name of wonder, 
is all this buſtle made about ſo inſignificant a 
tool ?—Why ſo many endeavors to raiſe a jealouſy, 
and give an alarm, as if this man was aiming 
again at power ?- Why fo much merit aſcribed to 
the noble pair, for Keeping: him out of it ?—His 
3 | OWN 
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own friends would not raiſe him to it. —How ri- 
diculous then is the affectation of his enemies, who 
value themſelves on their oppoſition to him ? 

Let the noble pair tand or fall by their own me- 
rits, or demerits. I dare anſwer to them and to 
the world, upon better foundations than thoſe of 
the remarker's laying, that their connuance in 
power will never break the ſpirit of this man, nor 
their fall from it excite his ambition. His ambition, 


whatever may have been faid or thought about it, 


| bath been long ſince dead. A man muſt be dead 
himſelf, who is utterly inſenſible of all that happens, 


either to the public or to himſelf; but he who ſeeks 5 


| nothing but retreat, and that ſtability of ſituation, 
Which is effential to the quiet of it, hath ſurely no 
ambition. Now that this is the caſe, and hath 
been long the caſe of the gentlerian, con- 
cerning whom 1 ſpeak, I know to be true 

and I affirm boldly; He never had the leaſt, I ſay 

more, he never would have the greateſt obligations 


to any country, except his own; and yet ſo de- 


ſirous was this man of reſt and quiet, that he was 
contented to enjoy them where fortune had preſented 
them to him. A little frankneſs might have kept 
him abroad all his life, without complaint. Much art 
has been employed to confine him at home, and to 
teaze him there. If forgetting all former perſe- 
cCutions, he reſented the laſt, would he be much to 
blamef ; 
I am not conſcious of having ſaid in this paper, 
a word againſt the truth; and I am ſure that I have 
the ſame truth on my. fide, when I aſſert that this 
man, whom the. libeller, repreſents to he ſo turbu- 
- lent, fo outragegus, and of ſuch pertinacious am- 
bition, however he might have been willing formerly 
to have had the obligation to the noble pair, of en- 
joy ing, by their aſliſtance, the full meaſure of his 
Vor. I. | 90 1 late 
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late majeſty's intended goodneſs, would decline with | 
ſcorn, after all that has paſſed, to be reinſtated in 
his former ſituation, at the intolerable expence of 
having the leaſt appearance of an obligation to them. 
Neither they, nor their advocates, can be half fo ſol- 


licitous io keep him out of power, and even out of 


a ſtate of aſpiring after power; as be is determined 
. the firſt, and indifferent about the laſt, 


I am ſenſible that all this may appear a little 5 "Re 


- probable to the perſons oppoſe. It vill be hard 
for them to conceive tkat the man, who has once 
taſted power, can never renounce it in earneſt. No 


wonder they ſhould think in this manner. Thoſe 


who find nothing in themſelves to reſt upon with fa- 
tisſaction, mult lean on power, on riches, or both, 
and on other external objects. Nay, thoſe who have 
of the two vices, ambition and-avarice, the meanelt 
In the moſt eminent degree; and who would be glad 
to quit their power, and to retire with their gains, 
= be afraid to quit it, becauſe they have abuſed 
They may be ſo miſerable as to ſee no ſecurity 
-put of power, nor any other in it, except that pre- 
carious, that temporary ſecurity, which is the laſt 
and uſeful refuge of deſperate men; the continuing 
the fame violences to maintain, by which they ac- 


quired their power ; the Keeping up of diſſenſions, 


and the embroiling of affairs; thoſe noble arts, by 
which they roſe. 8 
But there are men in the. world, who know that 
there is ſomething; in life better than power, and 
riches; and ſuch men may prefer the low con- 
dition, as it 1s called by the remarker, of- one 
man, to the high condition of another. There 
are men who ſee that dignity may be diſgraced, 
and who feel that diſgrace may be dignified. 
Of this number is the gentleman whom I 
have undertaken to defend; who poſſeſſes his ſoul 
e without 
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without bye or fears, and enjoys bn retreat with- 
out any deſires beyond it. In that retreat, he is 
obedient to thel aws, dutiful to his prince, and true. 
to his oaths, If he fails in theſe reſpeQs, let him 
be publicly attacked; let public vengeance purſue 
and overtake him; let the noble pair indulge for 
once their paſſions in a juſt cauſe, If they 
have no camplaints, of this nature, to make againſt 
him, from whence does this particular animoſity pro- 
ceed? Have they complaints of any other kind to 
5 make, and of a private nature ? If they have, why 
is the public troubled on this account I hope the 
remarker's maſk is now taken off; that the true 
drift of all this perſonal railing is enough expoſed ; 
and that the attention of mankind will be brought 
back to thoſe more important ſubjects, which have 


z been already ſtarted, and to thols which Frery day = 
may furniſh, e 
After what has d here ſaid, the ceatleman, WG. 


whoſe defence I have appeared, can have no reaſon 


of honor to enter, by himſelf, or his friends, in- 


to theſe altercations ; and if my opinion can prevail, 


Jo ſhould theſe e continue to ſcold, and to call 


names, they ſhould be left to do it, without reproof, 
or notice. The anſwer now given ſhould ſtand as a 
& Final anſwer to all they have ſaid, and to all er 
5 may think fit to ſay hereafter.” 
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